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Reducing Sand Handling Costs 


Conveyors for Unloading Incoming Cars and Elevators 
and Dump Trucks for Removing Sand from 


Storage to Mixer Eliminate Labor 


] INETY-FIVE per cent of the labor cost of unload- 
ing sand into storage has been eliminated by 
three conveyors recently installed at the No. 1 

foundry of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., West Allis, Wis. 

A great saving has also been effected through the use 

of elevators and dump trucks for handling sand from 

storage to the sand mixer. The importance of the im- 

provements is indicated by the fact that over 600 car- 

loads of sand are received at the plant annually. 
On the west side of this plant is a gallery in which 

a section, approximately 30 ft. wide by 100 ft. long, 

is used for storing the winter’s supply of facing and 

core sands. Space at the north end of the gallery, 
about 215 ft. long, is used for storing molding sand. 

The north central section of the gallery south of the 

molding sand storage, for a distance of approximately 

190 ft., is used for unloading bank and black sand used 

in sand mixtures. At the south end of the gallery, for 

a distance of 215 ft., are bins, 24 ft. wide and 8 ft. 

high, which are used for storing fire clay, loam sand 

and other special sands. 


Sand was formerly shoveled from open gondola cars 
on an adjacent elevated railroad trestle through win- 
dows directly into the gallery. The sand was then re- 
handled, being stacked by hand to a maximum height. 
The northern portion of the gallery was used mainly 
for storing of molding sand of one kind, while the 
southern section was used for numerous grades of sand 
which required bins to keep them separated. Sand 
was unloaded from cars at a piece work rate of 15c. 
per ton. The rehandling costs were estimated as fol- 
lows: for molding sand, 50c. per ton; for bank and 
black sand, 30c. per ton, and for the various grades of 
sand stored in the bins, 40c. per ton. 

Records for 1924 show that 484 cars were unloaded 
in the northern portion of the sand storage gallery and 
125 cars in the southern section. 

The abandonment of manual unloading came With 
the introduction of a portable 41-ft. conveyor in the 
northern part of the gallery. Sand is now passed by 
gravity directly from the car into the conveyor, which 
stacks it to a height of 17 ft. When a heap of sand 
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reaches up te ts discharge end, the conveyor is ad- 
inced to the next unloading window. By this method 

he entire amount of sand stored in the gallery 
stacked without employing any manual labor with tl! 
exception of one man who puts in part time on the cor 

eyor, tending to the oiling and cleaning up around 


nachine while in operation. 


ly into the 
along the 
available storage space to maximum capacity. 


is all done without 
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vevor by trolley from a monorail. Whenever a carload 
of sand is spotted at this station, the conveyor is pro- 
‘ected through a window and material is passed direct- 


The conveyor is easily moved 
bins, as it stacks the 
This 


machine. 


monorail above the 


any additional rehandling. 








At the station where the bank and black sand is 
stored, a 30-ft. portable conveyor is used. These two 
grades of sand are handled throughout the year. 
Whenever it is necessary to replenish the supply on 
hand, additional material is conveyed into the space 
available for storage. 

At the south end of the gallery a 16-ft. conveyor is 
used. Because the sands stored in this section are kept 
separated in bins, it was necessary to suspend the con- 





(Above) 
Coupled to Elec- 
tric Truck at 
Molding Sand 
Station in the 
North End of 
Sand Storage 
Gallery 


Loader 


Sand Bins (Left) 
in the South Por- 
tion of the Stor- 
age Gallery, 
Showing 8-Ft. 
Dividing Walls 
and Overhead 
Monorail for Car- 
rying Conveyor 
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The elimination of over 95 per cent of sand re- 
handling labor costs through the use of conveyors has 


meant a large saving in terms of dollars. Over 26,000 


tons of sand were handled last year and the cost of re- 
handling by manual methods was more than $9,000. 
The original method employed in handling sand 
from storage to mixer was by the use of shovel and 
The wheelbarrow was dispensed with 
some time ago, and was replaced by an electric dump 


wheelbarrow. 
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Conveyor at the Bank and Black Sand Storage Pile. 
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truck made by the Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleve- 
land. With this device, however, it was necessary to 
use two hoppers. As soon as one hopper was filled 
with sand by hand shoveling, it was carried away to 
the mixer by the electric truck and the second hopper 
was filled. The electric truck then returned the first 
hopper (now empty), and carried away the second. 
The use of the dump truck marked a great advance 
over the older method of handling sand, but later was 
supplemented by a device, designed by the Allis-Chal- 
mers company, which entirely eliminated manual ef 
fort. This equipment, built by the Atlas Engineering 
Co., Milwaukee, consists of a bucket elevator which is 
driven by an electric motor, current for which is sup- 
plied by an extension cord and plug-in boxes located 
along the gallery columns. A guide projecting from 
the rear of the elevator fits into a coupling bracket 





At 


the right a sand loader coupled to an electric truck 


mounted on the electric truck. The truck, when in 
proper position with the elevator, automatically couples 
to it. The loader is mounted on 10-in. castors, making 
it easy to move to any desired location. When placed 
in position for loading the nose of the elevator is forced 
into the sand by the motive power of the electric truck, 
whereupon the operator pulls the starting lever of a 
motor which drives the loader. The elevator is fed 
into the sand pile until the hopper on the truck has 
been loaded. The operator then pulls a release lever 
which uncouples the loader, leaving it there while he 
goes to the sand mixer and dumps his load. 

Three loaders are at work in No. 1 foundry, one at 
the molding sand, one at the bank sand, and one at the 
used black sand. They are capable of loading 1 cu. yd. 
of sand per min. and have replaced four men who for- 
merly were continuously engaged in shoveling the sand 
required for sand mixtures. 


Sand Conveyor with Wheels Arranged So It Can Move in a Circle, Maintaining the Hopper End in Position at 


Receiving Window 
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Structural Welding Saves Labor” 


Arc Welding in Shop Fabrication Saves One-Fourth 
of Estimated Labor Costs—Field Weld- 
ing Also Successful 


BY R. A. 


first designed by Thomas F. Morgan and built 

by the Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
There are no riveted connections, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, where the rivets are subject to more severe treat- 
ment than are those in the girders of open-hearth 
charging machine cranes and soaking pit charging 
cranes. In fabricating girders for these cranes, it is 
physically impossible to make the rivet completely fill 
the rivet holes; shrinkage precludes this. 

It is also impossible to heat the rivet and expose it 
to the air and prevent the oxidizing effect of free 
oxygen in the air on the rivet, after heating. To over- 
come these conditions, we investigated the possibility 
of driving the rivets cold, using a cold pressed rivet to 
avoid a scale formation. Having heard that one con- 
cern drove rivets cold, up to and including 3 inches in 
diameter, we secured information regarding machines 
and methods. We were told that it was necessary to 


(Sart for handling hot metal in a steel mill were 





anneal rivets up to and including % in. and that above 
that size it was not necessary to anneal. We were 
much interested to learn why it was necessary to anneal 
a %-in. rivet and not a %-in. The only evidence was 
experience. We then inquired of rivet machine manu- 
facturers what style machines they built to perform 
this class of work, but were unable to locate a desirable 
type to perform this operation, as it was necessary to 
use a portable machine. We then decided to ream our 
rivet holes only 1/32 in. over-size, instead of the cus- 
tomary 1/16 in. as we believed that this would provide 
a better riveting condition. All the holes in crane 
girders for shop driven rivets are reamed 1/32 in. over- 
size in our fabricating shop, and by this method we find 
that we are able.to increase the efficiency of our riv- 
eted connections. It was necessary to use a cold pressed 


rivet, as they seem to be more uniform in size. The 

*From a paper presented at the third annual convention 
of the American Institute of Steel Construction, White Sulphur 
Springs, West, Va., Nov. 11-14. The author is manager, 
structural department, Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, 


Ohio 


STORM 


rivets must not be over-size, as a %-in. rivet will ex- 
pand almost 1/32 in. in heating. 


Heavy Duty Machine Built 


URING the war the General Electric Co. was build- 
ing a heavy duty spot welder at their Schenectady 

plant to weld plates up to and including 1 in. thick. 
Their difficulty was to provide electrodes to withstand 
the pressure required to bring in contact the metal 
which was necessary to perform the welding operation 
successfully. One heavy duty welding machine is said 
to have been shipped to Hog Island, but we have been 
unable to learn what service it gave. 

During 1922, 1928 and 1924 we completely rebuilt 
over 600 locomotives for ten different railroads. We 
found that all railroads that had contracts with us per- 
mitted electric arc welding to be used in repairing the 
stayed parts of the boilers. We built up a large weld- 
ing force to take care of our requirements in that line, 


(At Left) How End Con- 
nection Angles Were 
Welded. While the weld 
at the end was sufficient 
to carry the load, the weld 
at this point was neces- 
sary because of the angles 


(Center) The Method of 

Welding Shelf Angles and 

Plates on the Bottom of 

Beams Which Carry the 
Brick Wall 
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(Right) How Angles Were 
Welded on the End of a 
Beam. One angle was 
placed on the beam, the 
other angle was welded in 
place, then the third bead 
was placed in this connec- 
tion, joining the first two 
beads 
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and observed the efficiency of the electric arc welded 
joint in some of the sheet work in the fire boxes. In 
a number of cases the electric arc weld outlived the 
new sheets placed in the fire boxes when the locomo- 
tive had been overhauled. A great many fear the 
effects of impact and vibration on an electric weld. 
Many roads use this method successfully to repair 
broken locomotive frames, and it is hard to conceive 
a more severe test. This experience caused us to ex- 
periment and make tests on the electric welded joint 
to replace, where expedient, the riveted joint in fabri- 
cating structural steel buildings. 


Overload Tests 


ee the inefficiency of the riveted connection 
where the rivet is placed in tension, such as plates 
on the bottom of spandrel beams, we made several test 
pieces and submitted them to an overload and deter- 
mined that the electric are weld was far stronger than 
the calculated strength of a rivet in tension. In re- 
placing the rivet used in tension, we next planned to 
weld the shelf angles and connection angles. We again 
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What Was Shown 
by Tests Made to 
Determine the 
Amount of Weld 
Required to Com- 
pensate for Differ- 
ent Sized Rivets 


conducted a series of tests, to determine the amount 
of weld required to compensate for the different sized 
rivets used. 

The result of these tests is shown above. In all 
the tests there was no attempt made to favor the weld. 
The welded joints in this series of tests were subjected 
to a severe bending moment. They were subject to 
an eccentric pull, and the specimens having been lapped, 
would of necessity bend where lapped, when the force 
was applied. We compiled the following table from 
the result of these tests. 

The equivalent strength in shear is as follows: 


Rivet Length of Length of Length of Length of 
Diam., %In. Bead, a % In. Bead, % In. Bead, 
In n. 1 


In. % in a : 
Vy 1 1% Us 43 
4 2 1% 1%, 1% 
% 2 5% 21 2% 1% 
% 3 3 1 2% 2% 

1 4% 4 3%, 2 





One-half inch added to theoretical length of weld and 
rivet values figured at 10,000 Ib. per sq. in. 


Having consulted a number of structural engineers, 
acquainting them with the result of our tests, we de- 
cided that we were justified in adopting this method to 
replace the riveted joint when expedient to do so. _ 

We then secured permission to completely electric 





Will This Type of Are Welded Column Connection 
Eventually Banish the Sound of the Riveting Machine? 


weld an entire structure for which we had contracted. 
As we use the equipment manufactured by the Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, their electrical engineers offered 
several valuable suggestions on the welding of this 
building. The building is 100 by 150 ft. with two stories 
and basement. The outside beams on all four sides are 





wall bearing. There are three rows of columns, with 
five columns in each row, and with large beams con- 
necting on all four sides of each column on the first and 
second floors and the roof. 


No Rivets Used 


HERE were no rivets used in the entire building. 

All shop and field connections were electric welded. 
The connections were punched with sufficient holes to 
erect the building and the bolts were not removed after 
erection. However, their value was not considerable in 
figuring the strength of the joints. A factor of safety 
of seven and eight was used on all column connections. 

The columns were extended above the top of the 
beams and instead of using connecting angles where 
the roof beams frame into the web of the column, we 
welded the beams to the top of the column. This 
building was designed for riveted connections, and 
many of the connections would have been modified if 
sufficient time would have been available for redesign- 
ing. 

The method of welding angles on the end of the 
beam was as follows: one angle was placed in the 
beam and welded to the web of the beam and the other 
angle was welded in place. We then had the third bead 
placed in this connection joining the first two beads. 
There are a number of ways to effect a savings in ma- 
terial and labor where a floor beam frames to the 
column. Where connecting angles are used, it is not so 
important that the beams be the exact length. Were 
we to substitute a plate for the angles, we could save 
material and the linear inches of weld, or, again, we 
might eliminate both the plate and the angles and cut 
beams to the exact length, and weld directly to column. 
This type of construction would necessitate the use of 
shelf angles welded on the columns with holes in the 
horizontal leg of angles and holes to match in the bot- 
tom of the flange of beams. 


Large Savings in Labor 


HE savings which could be effected with this method 

of fabricating would depend upon your shop equip- 
ment and your individual ingenuity. On the building in 
Canton we were able to save approximately 25 per cent 
in our estimated shop labor. This saving could, no 
doubt, be increased eventually when quicker methods of 
assembling our materials are devised. 

When these beams were welded we had three blocks 
of wood notched out to fit over the flange of the beams 
and the outstanding leg of the shelf angle. This ob- 
viated the work of a fitter for this operation. We then 
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placed the beam on the top of the plate and the services 
of a fitter were unnecessary for this operation. 

Our shop was equipped primarily to build crane 
girders and miscellaneous structura! parts for a crane, 
an 


7 


1 it is possibly not as efficient on a straight beam 
and column fabricated job as most structural shops. 


It will no doubt be possible to reduce the size of 
some sections used in fabricating certain types of steel 
structures, as there will be no reduction of area in th« 
welded joint. We decided to proceed with caution along 
this line, as it is possible to become too enthusiastic. 
On the building in Canton there were 780 field welds, 
or 358 ft., an average of 5% in. to the weld. One 
welder was 120 hours performing the work. We used 
110 k.w. hrs. for the field welding. When an operator 
is laying a continuous bead on straight work he can 
average from 10 to 12 ft. per hour, with a % in. bead. 
The actual field welding time on this building was pos- 
sibly 25 per cent of the total time. It is hardly pos- 
sible, however, to use the linear feet welded per hour 
to estimate costs, as our costs will depend largely upon 
the type of joint, form of weld and the size of the bead. 

One of the principal objections to this type of con- 
struction seems to be that there is no method of de- 
termining the efficiency of a welded joint without de- 
struction. Is this not in a way true of the riveted 
joint? Does the hammer test conclusively prove that 
a rivet is not defective? 

When most of us think of a weld there comes to 
our mind the uncertainties of a forge weld, or possibly 
we have had some of our automobile parts welded at 
the alley garage by an inefficient operator. A fusion 


weld is not nearly so indeterminate as the forge weld. 
A competent operator can always tell when he has an 
effectual weld. In considering the efficiency of a 
welded joint, the individual is a very important factor, 
and we should endeavor to maintain a very high stand- 
ard among our operators. We exercise extreme care 
in the selection of our operators and test to destruc- 
tion certain welds of each operator weekly. 


Simple Test Methods 


VERY simple method of testing welds is to have 

test pieces made from two bars, bevel one end of 
each bar to 30 deg., butt parallel bevel end of bars 
and weld. Break these test pieces in the weld with a 
sledge or by bending in a “V” block in a press. An 
examination will then disclose the efficiency of the 
operator. It is well, however, to have standard test 
pieces made occasionally and pull in a standard tensile 
testing machine. 

In order that the electric welding of steel structures 
may be guided along safe lines, structural engineers 
should give careful attention to the design and use a 
high factor of safety in the welded joint. Some method 
should be determined that will protect the purchaser, 
and a fabricator who has no knowledge of the art and 
possibly has an inefficient operator should not be per- 
mitted to fabricate a steel structure with this method 
until he can submit certain certified test specimens 
that test up to the required standards, as one single 
failure with this method of construction would create 
an obstacle that would retard our progress consid- 
erably. 


Government Costs More Than Food 


While Federal Taxes Have Been Going Down, State and Local 
Taxes Have Been Going Up 


HE pe capita cost of government today exceeds 

the per capita cost of food for all the country. 

So stated W. J. Thompson, former chairman of 
the executive committee of the National Grange, before 
the national economy and tax reduction conference held 
in New York last week in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the National Founders Association. 

“Taking 15 of the leading cities, the Census Bureau 
shows the average per capita cost of government in 
1922 to be $118 while the figures of the Department of 
Agriculture show that in the same year in the same 
cities the average cost of food was only $95.” 

It was to devise a plan for stemming the rising tide 
of national, State and local taxes that the conferences 
was called of representatives of agriculture, industry 
and transportation in connection with the movement 
for “Better Understanding Between Industry and Agri- 

ilture” started by the association a year ago. 

William H. Barr, Buffalo, president of the National 
Founders Association, outlined the purpose of the con- 
ference in these words: “Our purpose is to begin an 
educational process which will ultimately be carried to 
the State Legislatures and to the town councils, urging 
that taxation be made national and scientific. This is 
not the discouraging problem that it might appear. 
During the past six years citizens in Ohio have been 
working out the State’s financial salvation in the direc- 
tion of administrative costs and debt solutions,” by 
means of just such an organization as was suggested at 
the conference. 

The Ohio Plan 


HAT has been done in Ohio was described by C. A. 

Dyer of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation and the 
Ohio State Grange and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the joint conference for Better Understanding 
Between Industry and Agriculture. “During the past 
six years,” he said, “Ohio has been working out its 
financial salvation in the direction of administrative 
costs and State and local taxation. This is being done 
through organization and cooperation. 


“The tax and debt situation became so bad in the 
State that it was finally decided to call representatives 
of all Ohio interests together to see if something could 
not be agreed upon. After an all-day session, a tem- 
porary tax relief plan and permanent solution of the 
debt problem were worked out. A committee, repre- 
sentative of the great industries, was selected to draw 
up laws in accordance with the conference agreement. 

“The debt control law framed by this committee was 
taken to the Legislature by a large group of represen- 
tatives of all the tax paying interests of the State. It 
was passed by both houses of the General Assembly 
This debt law is perhaps the most drastic in the United 
States, and has been improved upon at each succeeding 
legislative session. Its chief provisions are, first, that 
no money can be borrowed for current operating ex- 
penses, and a current operating expense is defined as 
an expenditure of money for something that has a life 
of less than five years; second, that no bond can be 
issued for longer than the probable life of the improve- 
ment purchased, and that all bonds must be serial and 
paid when due.” 

“The Federal Government is steadily reducing its tax 
burden upon the citizen and the business man,” said 
James A. Emery, general counsel of the National 
Founders Association. “But even as this is occurring, 
we are confronted with the steady rise of State and 
local taxes. Nor can we fail to consider the two, for 
they comprise the citizens whole burden. For 1924, 
some $10,000,000,000 will represent the total expendi- 
tures of Federal, State and local government. Of this 
probably $8,500,000,000 is raised by direct taxation, 
while the remainder is borrowed and spent, to be cov- 
ered by deferred taxation. Of the annual tax levy, the 
States and their subdivisions required for 1924 ‘sub- 
stantially $5,000,000,000 of taxes, while the Federal 


Government has reduced its demands to littl 
than $3,000,000,000. s to little more 
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Says Foundry Gets Labor Leftovers 


National Founders’ Association Urged to Get 
Behind More Practical Educational 
System 


Founders Association at the twenty-ninth annual 

convention in the Hotel Astor, New York, Nov. 
19, L. A. Hartley, the association’s director of educa- 
tion, made the charge that our present school system 
produces an unnecessarily large number of social mis- 
fits, furnishes a fertile field for cultivation by self- 
interested agitators and results in an enormous annual 
economic waste as a result of idleness and incapacity 
of graduates. 

Our school system is based, he said, on the prin- 
ciple of producing individuals with a certain amount 
of learning, but with little ability and in many cases 
with little desire for earning. The remedy, according 
to Mr. Hartley, is getting back to first principles and 
teaching more about work. The boy who leaves high 
school with a smattering of French and Latin, a little 
algebra and physiology, is hardly prepared to earn his 
living in a world where information, to be salable, 
must be immediately useful. He finds it hard to get 
a satisfactory job, shifts from one to another rupidly, 
is idle much of the time, becomes disgruntled with a 
system of things that makes it impossible for him to 
get good wages until he has spent a long preparatory 
period in a shop and is likely to become a social misfit, 
susceptible to all sorts of radical and distorted influ- 
ences. 

This need not be the case, said Mr. Hartley. High 
schools and colleges might well include practical train- 
ing courses which would prepare a boy for immediate 
useful employment. Many such courses are now in 
use, but they have been up to this time confined to 
other lines than those of the foundry. 

The result is that it is almost impossible for a boy 
to get any practical foundry training unless he goes 
to work on the floor. Furthermore, when he leaves 
school, he finds it easier to apply the information at 
his command to some other line of work and usually 
turns to the foundry for employment only when most 
other lines have failed him. In this way the foundry 
gets the labor “culls.” 

Proper training courses in foundry work, carried on 
in foundries at the same time and in connection with, 
regular school work, would combine the advantages of 
the present educational system with a good livelihood 
for the graduate. Such methods are in use in some 
centers. In other cities, the individual foundries have 
inaugurated apprentice training courses which are sup- 
plying the needed skilled labor in those localities. The 
Milwaukee methods have been described in a series of 
articles recently published in THE IRON AGE. Other 
such systems are at work in Providence, R. L., Pitts- 
burgh, Wilmington, Del., and modifications of the em- 
ployer-training method are in use in many other cities. 


Technical Schools Should Help 


UT the success of these individual attempts to cor- 

rect the shortage of skilled foundry labor do not 
excuse the schools for their lack of regard for the ma- 
terial welfare of the graduate. Particularly should the 
technical and practical engineering schools, many of 
which are heavily endowed, undertake to prepare the 
boy for his future work. Mr. Hartley suggested that 
foundrymen present at the convention consult with 
local school superintendents with the purpose of ar- 
ranging corollary courses in high schools and in the 
foundries. Graduates would be entitled to positions in 
the shops at definite wages. Thus the boy would re- 
ceive his usual education, minus a few classical courses 
perhaps, and in addition, be ready to earn good wages 
immediately upon leaving school. 


G ‘Founders before 250 members of the National 
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So far as the present apprentice training systems 
are concerned, Mr. Hartley pointed out that the devel- 
opment of a system to meet local conditions is more 
likely to be successful than the transplanting of a 
method which may have worked out well in other local- 
ities. He also stressed the importance of and progress 
being made in better foreman training. 

The report on Industrial Education, prepared by 
Chairman L. W. Olson, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, and read by A. E. McClintock, commissioner 
National Founders Association, recorded much real 
progress in apprentice and foreman training in the past 
year. The report of Commissioner McClintock empha- 
sized the freedom from labor troubles during the past 
year and noted that no vigerous attempts are being 
made to organize the foundries of members. “Heavy 
work foundries which have had dull business for the 
past four or five years, are beginning to experience an 
improvement in trade,” he said. “The increase in ton- 
nage has been gradual but quite steady.” 

In discussing the progress made in promoting em- 
ployer-foreman relations, the report said, “Greater ef- 
fort than ever before is being made by employers to 
explain to foremen and company organizations the 
economics of business, the financial problems and the 
management problems confronting the company... . 
On every side can be found increasing evidence that 
management is assuming the leadership of its workmen 
and in return the individual worker is manifesting 
more than a payroll interest in his job.” 


Labor Saving Devices 


M. LANE, president H. M. Lane Co., Detroit, 

e gave an illustrated talk on “The Need for Im- 
proved Foundry Methods to Overcome Foundry Labor 
Shortage.” The outstanding need in the modern foun- 
dry, according to Mr. Lane, is to get more work per 
man-hour out of available equipment. 

There is, of course, a happy medium between too 
much and too little equipment in order to achieve this 
maximum production per man-hour. It settles down 
to a question of the overhead which can be carried on 
the volume of business which is done by the foundry 
using the equipment. Local conditions will also affect 
the choice of equipment. He pointed out that a close 
coordination between sand handling and mold carrier 
systems is necessary for profitable results, especially in 
those shops which have expensive mold carrying con- 
veyors. 

Pictures of sand-slingers, carriers such as those 
used in the Ford, Crane and American Radiator foun- 
dries, and special conveyors for particular require- 
ments were shown and their operation described. One 
problem which should be considered in the installation 
of a conveyor is the amount of repairing which will 
have to be done to keep the apparatus in good working 
order. On one installation of a so-called “question- 
mark” conveyor, he had found that it was necessary 
to keep 1.6 millwrights busy on the equipment all the 
time; this is, naturally, a factor to be considered. 


Urge Repeal of Mining Restrictions 


HE present “intolerable situation in the anthracite 

industry” is largely due to the miners license law 
of the State of Pennsylvania and the failure of that 
State to take steps to make effective the principles of 
the anthracite award of 1903, said a resolution pre- 
sented by the committee on resolutions at the Thursday 
session. The resolution charged that “The anthracite 
field is entirely within the boundaries of Pennsylvania. 
The situation therein which excites the anxiety of the 
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nation is wholly within the control of that State. Its 
failure or refusal to control it appropriately fortifies 
those who run to Washington in every local crisis which 
it is the business of the State to meet. Pennsylvania 
is, therefore, facing a challenge to the quality of its 
citizenship and the efficiency of local self-government.” 
The resolution closed with an appeal to its Pennsyl- 
vania members to make every effort to secure the re- 
peal or modification of the miners license law and the 
recognition and enforcement of the principles of the 
anthracite award of 1903. 

At the annual banquet, held Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 18, more than 200 members and guests heard 
Donald Malloch, poet and author, discourse on “Some 
Sinners I Have Met.” 

Officers for the coming year were elected as fol- 
lows: President, William H. Barr, Buffalo; vice-presi- 
dent, L. R. Clausen, J. I. Case Plow Works Co., Racine, 


Wis.; secretary, J. M. Taylor, Chicago, treasurer Chi- 
eago Trust Co. Commissioner A. E. McClintock, Chi- 
cago, was reappointed. 
District committees were appointed as follows: 
First. Robert E. Newcomb, Deane Works, Worthing 
Pump & Machinery C porat Holyoke, Mass.; Wal- 
I & Machine ¢ Ansonia, Cor 
( neral E tr ( West Lyt 
\ Hammer, Mal ible I Fittings C« 
I I H. I Stevens, Rl i Island Malleal 
i sgrov m2 
Second. Frat Myers, Poughkeet e I ndr & Ma 
( I l keepsie, N. ¥ D. F. O’Brien, A. P. S } 
\ 1 é N J c W Noble Noble & 
Ww H s Falls, N. ¥ T. H. Pi £ 
( ] VW I 5 h, Si th & ¢ ‘ 
Third —frat Tt. Eppele, Trenton Malleable Ir 
I \ S. Kocl Fort Pitt St Casting < 
McKee t *homas W. Pangborn, Pangborn Cor 
Md.: C. H. Hoffstetter, Odin Stov« 
Pa.: T. B. Wood, T. B. Wood Sons C 
Fourth.—+* W Detroit Steel Casting Co., De 
tr R. J. Redr nd, Buckeye Foundry Co., Cincinnati; 
J. Edge: Li Challenge Machinery C Grand Haver 
Mict Willian D. Hamerstadt Rockwood Mfe. Co 
Indianapolis; W. L. Sealbach, Walworth Run Foundry 
c Cle nd 
Fifth.j—H. E. Muchnic, Locomotive Finished Mate- 
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Cement Coating Protects Steel from Destructive 


Corrosion of Liquids and Gases 


T the left is shown the corrosive action of 

abbatoir refuse upon the structural steel 
beams which support the structure. Portland 
cement, properly applied, acts as a check to such 
corrosion. Gunite, a form of concrete produced 
by projecting the mixture against the surface to 
be coated at high velocity, insures close adhesion 
because it removes the film of entrained air al- 
ways present when hand poured mixtures are 
used. Above is shown the mesh on which the 
gunite is shot against the beam to be coated. 
The mesh is placed % to % in. from the surface 
of the steel. 


rial Co., Atchison, Kan.; H.N. Strait, H. N. Strait Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City, Kan.; Warren G. Jones, W. A. Jones Foundry 
& Machine Co., Chicago; Walter R. Medart, Medart Co., 


St. Louis; C. N. Stone, Deere & Co., Moline, Il. 


Sixth.—M. H. Pettis, Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis.; 
Frederic Crosby, American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul; 
Emil Vilter, Vilter Mfg. Milwaukee; F. H. Clausen, 
Van Brunt Mfg. Co., Horicon, Wis.; R. P. Tell, Na- 
tional Brake & Electric Co., Milwaukee. 


Coe... 


Seventh—wVW. A. Griswold, Gray & Dudley Co., Nash- 


ville, Tenn.; W. C. Grout, Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., 
Lufkin, Tex.; Ward Delaney, W. K Henderson Iron 
Works & Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; W. F. Tynes, 


Hardie-Tynes Mfgz. Co., 
ican Cast Iron 
Honorary 
Briggs, 


3irmingham; W. D. Moore, Amer- 
Birmingham 

Administrative 
Minn. 


Pipe Co., 
Member of 
Minneapolis, 


Council: C. P. 


Industrial Safety Congress at Syracuse 


The ninth annual industrial safety congress and 
exhibit to be held under the auspices of the New York 
State Department of Labor will take place at Syracuse, 
N. Y., Nov. 30 to Dec. 3. The sessions of the congress 
will start in the Mizpah auditorium Dee. 1, and the 
safety exhibit will open Nov. 30 at the Onondaga Hotel. 
In a session on plant safety education Dec. 2, C. L. 
Peake, director industrial relations American Radiator 
Co., Buffalo, will speak on “How the Cooperative Plan 
Helps an Individual Plant.” R. P. Heald, safety in- 
spector Ford Motor Co., Green Island, N. Y., is also 


on the program for that day and will discuss “Intro- 
ducing the New Man to the Job.” 


To Hold Conference on Industrial 
Cleaning 


’ Seventy men “who take care of the cleaning needs 
of 18,000 manufacturing plants in many industries” 
will meet in New York, Dec. 7 to 10, at the Oakley 
Chemical Co.’s ninth annual conference. Among the 
papers that will be read, 16 are on technical subjects 
covering the petroleum, baking, textile, railroad, auto- 


motive, laundry, dairy, power plant, paper, and other 
industries. 
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More Steel for Homes and Farms* 


Advantages of Steel for Frames and Lath Make Its 


Increasing Use for Residential and 
Farm Construction Certain 


BY HENRY R. BRIGHAM 





¥ TEEL is not playing the 
part that it could or 
should in the construc- 
tion of residences, 
apartment houses, gar- 
' . ages and farm build- 
=>" ings. 

Residential construc- 
tion offers a large and almost untouched field for 
expansion of the steel industry, and the indus- 
try has much to ‘offer in the way of greater 
permanence, strength and reduced fire hazard. 
The customs of centuries, however, are not overcome 
without effort. It is up to the steel industry to arrange 
for the fabrication of steel for such purposes in designs 
that can be more easily and quickly handled and erected 
than wooden beams and girders and at less cost, and to 
arrange for its distribution in smaller unit shipments. 

The question is whether the prospect of increased 
business is bright enough to be worthy of the effort 
at the present time. There is no use discussing large 
apartment houses, for the value of use of structural 
steel in large buildings has been adequately proved and 
is being adopted. The problem is to obtain greater 
use of steel in small apartment houses, residences, 
farm buildings and small garages. 

The total value of building construction this year 
will be over $5,000,000,000, of which about 44 per cent 
will be in residential construction. It is safe to say 
that steel was a negligible factor in the greater part 
of that residential construction, whereas it doubtless 
could have been substituted to advantage for lumber 
in the framework and as floor joists. Making a con- 
servative estimate there was probably $200,000,000 
spent for lumber that might have been spent for steel. 

The Building Age and National Builder predicts 
that the building boom will last several years and, if so, 
isn’t a possible annual business of even half that 
amount, or 100 millions of dollars, worth fighting for? 

The annual fire losses of this country are over 
$535,000,000 a year. In one year 162,427 frame houses, 
37,531 brick houses and 282 fireproof burned. 

Steel frames and floor joists alone will not help 
much in preventing fires, but if costs can be made low 
enough steel can be combined with concrete, gypsum, 
asbestos or other mineral compositions, making fire- 
proof floors and protecting the steel from corrosion. 


The Question of Cost 


NE objection to the greater use of structural steel 
in residences, garages and farm buildings is the 
cost, but it is based on wrong premises and could be 


*From a paper presented at the third annual convention 
of the American Institute of Steel Construction at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Nov. 11 to 14. The author is chair- 
man, Housing Committee, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, Boston 
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wiped out by a campaign of education and practical 
demonstrations. 

Even if a steel joist of a certain length costs more 
delivered than a wooden joist of the same length suit- 
able for the same use, it does not necessarily mean 
that the final cost of erection of the building is going to 
be more. The greater strength and rigidity that can be 
obtained in the steel joist make it possible to reduce 
the number of joists and to lessen the necessary num- 
ber of supports. This may result not only in the use of 
less feet of joists, but in simplifying the entire struc- 
ture so that a considerable excess of cost per running 
foot of steel over lumber might not result in any 
greater final cost for the material for a building. Then, 
further, it is very possible, if the structural steel is 
cut to measure and delivered ready simply to be bolted 
or riveted in place, that with proper appliances for its 
erection time can be saved, as it is saved in the erection 
of skyscrapers, and labor costs can be reduced. 

If in the end a saving can be shown both in material 
and labor costs by use of structural steel instead of 
lumber, that saving will appreciably help to make it 
possible for the builder to use the necessary materials 
such as concrete to protect the steel and make a fire- 
proof and strong building as cheap, if not cheaper, than 
a building with a wooden frame which is not fireproof 
and which may be of shoddy construction without the 
innocent purchaser being able to detect the difference. 


Cheaper Than Wood 


HAT this is not an idle dream has been proved by 

one builder, who is profitably building small houses 
to sell, using steel frames and metal lath, finishing the 
exterior with stucco or brick. In itemizing the cost of 
a stucco exterior steel frame bungalow, size 24 ft. x 
34 ft., with five rooms and bath, he says: “The cost for 
the metal lumber and metal lath for the building com- 
plete is $522.72, which will figure about $75 less than 
the wood joists, rafters, studs and lath for exterior 
and interior walls. The reason for this is that the 
steel in the frame is spaced on 2-ft. centers, whereas 
the studs in the wood house are spaced on 16-in. cen- 
ters; thus a saving in steel is effected. The erection 
costs run less, as laborers are hired at a cost of 60c. 
an hour, instead of carpenters at $1 an hour. The lath 
is installed by men at 70c. per hour, against $1.35 per 
hour for wood lath.” He uses 4-in. steel channels for 
all his framework and 6-in. floor joists and they are de- 
livered to the building site cut to length. He punches 
the necessary holes, claiming that he can do so cheaper 
than he can get them cut by the manufacturer. He 
says that “When it becomes known by the steel con- 
cerns of this country that the steel-frame fireproof 
house can be built at no greater cost than wood they 
will also find that producing steel members for house 
construction will greatly increase their tonnage output.” 


A Row of Telford All-Steel Houses as Erected in Industrial Centers in England 
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So far reference has been made only to more use of 
steel in the framework. The metal lath business is 
growing fast and needs no comment except that if you 
have steel floor joists you can use metal lath and con- 
crete in making fireproof floors. But it may be pos- 
sible to extend the use of steel even further by using 
sheet steel for walls, as has been done in England. 
There, some of the frames are made of wood and the 
walls of steel, but the frame being incased the build- 
ings are practically fireproof. There is still some 
doubt as to whether those buildings are a success, 
which is due partly to that enemy of steel—rust—and 
partly to problems of insulation, both of which are 
illustrated in this country in the small steel garages 


which are now on the market. After the steel manu- 
facturers in this country succeed in satisfactorily re- 
placing wood in the framework of small building con- 
struction it might be possible to extend their activities 
to more use of steel in the walls when the problems of 
corrosion have been better solved. 

Meanwhile the substitution of structural steel for 
lumber in the framework of residences, apartments, 
garages and farm buildings in combination with fire- 
proof materials to decrease fire losses, to preserve our 
forests and timber supply, as protection against earth- 
quakes and tornadoes and to keep out rats and vermin, 
is a large enough prospect to be worthy of attention to 
those engaged in the manufacture of structural steel. 


Life of Blast Furnace Linings 


Changes in Operating Conditions Lengthen Use, Says M. C. Booze at Southern Ohio 
Pig Iron Association Meeting 


HAT the annual capacity of a blast furnace is de- 

pendent upon the life of the fire brick lining of the 
furnace and that there are so many factors entering 
into the determination of the latter that no accurate 
standard can be established, were conclusions reached 
by members attending the business session of the South- 
ern Ohio Pig Iron and Coke Association in the office 
building of the American Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, 
Ky., Nov. 18. 

Discussion centered about the setting up of a 
formula whereby the producing capacity of furnaces 
can be determined on an annual basis, as the American 
Iron and Steel Institute and the business papers have 
suggested. It was stated that the way in which a 
furnace is blown in and the method of operating it are 
influences which must be taken into consideration. The 
members decided to refer the question to the furnace 
rating committee for detailed study and acknowledged 
that the subject was too important to be decided 


hastily in a short business meeting. 


Extending Life of Blast Furnace Lining 


Manufacturers of fire brick are bending every ef- 
fort to maintain a high standard of quality and their 
products today are of better material and greater uni- 
formity than has been the case in the past, according 
to M. C. Booze, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, who read 
a paper on “Refractories for Blast Furnace and Coke 
Ovens.” He pointed out that information given by 
blast furnace operators indicates that an extension in 
the life of the furnace lining can be obtained by suit- 
ably altering the furnace design or operating condi- 
tions. In answer to a questionnaire sent out by R. M. 
Howe, one operator showed increasing tonnages on new 
linings installed in each of three furnaces. Rating the 
tonnage obtained with the first lining in one furnace as 
100 per cent, the second gave 119 per cent, the third 
117 per cent and the fourth 222 per cent. On a second 
furnace, basing the tonnage obtained with the first 
lining at 100 per cent, the second gave 145 per cent, 
the third 139 per cent and the fourth 209 per cent. 
These increases were brought out largely through 
changes in operating conditions. 

Mr. Booze referred to the demand which has risen 
within the past few years, for brick with extremely 
small variations and the progress which has been made 
in that direction by refractory manufacturers. He 
emphasized the fact that fire brick makers are using 
clays which are the purest obtainable and which are at 
the same time usable without resorting to expensive 
manufacturing methods. The best flint clays are se- 
lected, and while there are other materials more re- 
fractory, they are either costly or require such treat- 
ment as would greatly increase the cost of the product. 

Other materials of higher cost could be utilized suc- 
cessfully for adding to refractoriness, said Mr. Booze, 
but blast furnace operators have not indicated that 
these are necessary, apparently being satisfied to meet 
the problem by the liberal use of cooling plates. Aside 


from the furnace operating conditions, the kind of ore 
and the coke used, the rate of abrasion will be affected 
by the hardness of the refractory, the strength with 
which it is bonded together and the size of the in- 
dividual grains and pores. The limit in actual hard- 
ness for clays is probably closely approached by many 
of the products now supplied for blast furnace inwalls 
and tops 


American Silica Brick an Achievement 


The development of the manufacture of silica brick 
used in the construction of coke ovens is distinctly an 
American achievement, said Mr. Booze, and in this line 
the refractory industry of the United States is far in 
advance of foreign countries. The red or brownish 
spots that are frequently found on silica brick can be 
removed by reburning under proper atmospheric con- 
ditions and bricks spotted in this way may be as high 
in quality as any others. Such discoloration should not 
cause concern. 

Ralph H. Sweetser, president of the association, pre- 
sided at the afternoon session and announced the ap- 
pointment of the following committees: 

Coal evaluation committee: D, J. Demorest, chairman ; 
George M. Coughlin, Thomas DeVenny, E. G. Bailey, L. R. 
Forrest, E. A. Hitchcock, J. H. Briscoe and John Teegarden. 

Furnace rating committee: Charles R. Peebles, chairman; 
J. S. Ferguson, Kar] Steinbucher and H. A. Berg 


Membership committee: E. Brokenshire, chairman: Robert 


eae 
Standards committee: C. J. Rice, chairman; E. M. Wein- 
furtner, C. L. Bransford 
Sampling and analysis committee: W. P. Daines, chair- 
man; H, K. Bourne, H. E. Nold 


Accident prevention committee: W. G. Hoagland, chair- 
man; J. E. Purtell, H. E. Cook 


Ohio River Canal Project Urged 


Support of the program of the Ohio Valley Im- 
provement Association for the completion of the canali- 
zation of the Ohio River by 1929 was urged by W. C. 
Culkins, secretary of that organization, at the dinner 
meeting at the Bellefonte Country Club. Mr. Culkins 
stated that in 1924 more than 10,000,000 tons of goods 
valued at $128,000,000 were transported on the Ohio 
and that steel companies in the Pittsburgh district were 
pioneers in utilizing the river for moving their prod- 
ucts to Western markets. Donald Putnam, former sec- 
retary of the association, presided at the dinner session. 

Several refractory men and geologists were guests 
at both the afternoon and evening meetings. Those 
present included G. G. Coolidge, Harbison-Walker Co., 
Pittsburgh; John P. Bankson, General Refractories Co., 
Cleveland; G. P. Dovel, J. P. Dovel, Birmingham; 
W. R. Jillson, state geologist, Frankfort, Ky.; O. C. 


VonSchlichten, G. M. Enos and Charles H. Behre, Jr., 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 

President Sweetser announced that the next meet- 
ing of the association will be held in Ashland in the 
latter part of January. 
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Improvements in Automotive Steels 


Determining Fatigue Values by Fractures—Varia- 


tions in Grain Size—Fine Grained 
Steels Better 


BY WALTER G. HILDORF 


This is the conclusion of an article on the same sub- 
ject published in THE IRON AGE, Nov. 19. The author 
is metallurgist, Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Fracture Testing of Steel 


Steel makers have fractured steel for many years 
for the purpose of judging the condition or quality of 
the steel from the appearance of the freshly broken 
surface. However, most of this has been done to aid 
in the manufacture of the steel. No one seems to have 
tried to connect the appearance of the broken bars 
with their impact or fatigue properties. It is well 
known that it is possible to easily obtain the usual 
physical properties such as tensile strength, elastic 
limit, reduction of area and elongation. This is be- 
cause the steel companies and the automotive metal- 
lurgists have cooperated to solve the problem. 

However, automotive parts are subjected to impact 
and fatigue, two properties about which very little is 
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Fig. 11 
Fully 





(Left)— 
Silky Fi- 
brous Fracture 


Fig. 12 

—Fracture Show- 

ing Crystalline 
Structure 


Fig. 13 
Left) — Fracture 
Showing Reedy or 
Woody Structure 


Fig. 14 
Right) —Fracture 
Showing a Large 
Flake at (X) 


known. If a careful inspection is made of parts that 
have failed in service, such as axle shafts, I believe the 
fractures of these parts will show considerable light 
upon their impact and fatigue values. Such an in- 
spection was made at our plant and, for a period of 
nearly three years, we have used steel which meets 
this fracture test, with gratifying results. 

There is no generally accepted fatigue machine 
which can be depended upon to give results which 
would be comparable to those obtained in service. Our 
most reliable fatigue machine has been the over-loaded 
Reo Speedwagon. To explain this method of inspec- 
tion the routine followed for axle shaft material, which 
is S. A. E. 3140, is as follows: 

Three bars, 9 in. long, are taken from each heat of 
steel. They are heated to 1550 deg. Fahr. in an elec- 
tric furnace, held at heat for 1% hr. and cooled in 
the air. Then they are heated to 1425 deg. Fahr. in 
the same or a similar furnace, held at heat for 1% hr. 
and furnace cooled... When they have cooled to room 
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temperature, they are notched at the center This 
notch is made by cutting the bar about one-third off 
with a hack saw The bars are broken in a press by 
placing the bar notch down on two V-blocks which 
pport ut ends A narrow block is placed on 
ir opposite the notch. Pressure is slowly applied 
he bar is broken. 
The desired fracture is shown in Fig. 11 and is 
called fully silky fibrous. A bar with this kind of 


Iracture is very to 
the 


fibers of the 


ugh and seems to be of equal strength 
because the threads or 
without causing 


over whole cross-section, 
break 

the bar. 
a very brittle bar is shown in Fig. 
have called a crystalline fracture. It is 
probal’ ~ the most dangerous structure that can be put 
into an automotive part which must resist shock and 
fatigue. This structure is often found in the regular 
run of S. A. E. 3140 as well as several others, if not 


steel together 
cracks or bursts in 
The fracture of 


12. This we 


all steels. The ordinary heat treatment will not make 
these steels tough. The treatments given to these 





Fig. 15—Hardened Disks of S.A.E. 3140 Stee 
Fractured to Show Dirt Inclusioi S 
ste¢ sually electric, should have caused the bar to 
break with a tough fracture, provided it would respond 
o heat treatment and become tough. However, it was 
found necessary to quench from 1800 deg. Fahr., fol 
ved by a quench from 1475 deg. and furnace cooled 
175 deg., 1 make it break with a tough frac- 
Suk material as this is not safe to use for 
2 sty ed pal because even when it broke with 
ig} re was very wea n comparison with 
bar such as shown in Fig. 11 

A very interesting thing in s connection is that 
ecasionally a heat of steel will be found which will 


give a crystalline fracture if cooled to around 30 deg. 
Fahr. and a silky fibrous fracture at 100 deg. Fah 
This probably can be explained by the fact that th 
eel companies in their regular practice make all 
grad rom that which will be fully fibrous unde 
pr ally conditions to the badly crystalline whicl 
t near impossible to change. The case just me 
tioned 1 loubt is one that comes about midway be 
ee! i Ktremes 
Reedy or Woody Fractures 
Another fracture which is often found is shown in 
Fig We have called this reedy or woody. The 
ears or bursts vary decidedly in different samples, 
from a few very minute cracks to those shown. Som« 
hem are no doubt caused by dirt or laminated struc- 
ture However, this does not account for all of them. 
At present there does not seem to be any satisfactory 
explanation for them. Yet it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that, where these tears or cracks take place and 
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the metal pulls out and apart, there is not uniform 
strength across the whole section. Therefore, its im- 
pact and fatigue value should be lower than that of a 
fully fibrous bar. This has been fairly well substan- 
tiated by road tests and laboratory impact tests. 

Occasionally flakes are found as shown in Fig. 14. 
These are believed to be a source of internal weak- 
ness, decreasing the fatigue value of the bar. 

An attempt was made by hardening and fracturing 


Dotted lines indicate notches 
: impact Samples __ 
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Fig. 16—Showing Method of Cutting Samples 
from the Bar and the Position of the Notches 





disks to connect the reedy or woody fractures with 
non-metallic inclusions or dirt. The disks Were sup- 
ported around the outside and broken by applying pres- 
sure to a ball located at the center. Some of the 
broken disks are shown in Fig. 15. Reeds do occur at 
the “stringers” or inclusions shown, but we often found 
reeds without any apparent inclusions to cause them. 
We did find, however, that this method of breaking 
disks was as reliable, if not more reliable, than the 
microscope for locating non-metallic inclusions. 

A large number of samples have been examined 
under the microscope in an attempt to find something 
which would differentiate between the various frac- 
tures such as fully fibrous, crystalline, and reedy or 
woody. So far, nothing has been found which could be 
depended upon to separate them. Possibly the main 
reason for this is that they all go back to, or are de- 
pendent upon, the conditions under which primary crys- 
tallization took place. 

When a comparison is made of bars having frac- 
tures as above mentioned and all of the same Brinell 
hardness, it is found that they all machine alike except 
the crystalline bar which machines much harder. On 
such operations as milling splines or keyways, diffi- 
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Hardness with Various Drawing Temperatures. 

[his series of tests was conducted by J. W. 

Percy of the Michigan State College Experiment 
Station 


ulty will be encountered in maintaining size if the 
imits are close and the stock is mixed. 


Impact Values and Fractures 


J. W. Percy of the Michigan State College Experi- 
ment Station ran a series of tests to determine the 
impact values with various drawing temperatures of 
steels having crystalline, very reedy or woody, slightly 
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reedy and fully fibrous fractures. Bars 1% in. in dia. 
and 60 in. long were obtained, one for each of the 
above fractures. The bars were given a preliminary 
heat treatment by heating to 1550 deg. Fahr., holding 
at heat for 1% hr. and cooling in the air; then heat- 
ing to 1425 deg. Fahr., holding at heat for 1% hr. and 
cooling in the furnace. 
The bars were split with a milling cutter as shown 
in Fig. 16. This placed the test bars about half way 
from the center to the outside of the bar. The end 
view also shows the system used in placing the notches 
in the test bars. After the bars were split, the quar- 
ters were made into test bars in accordance with the 
square Izod impact system. 

The test bars were heated in a Leeds & Northrup 
electric hump curve furnace to 1520 deg. Fahr. and 


Fig. 18 (Left)—S.A.E. 
3140 Steel, Showing a 
Large Grain Structure 


Fig. 19—S.A.E. 3140 
Steel, Showing a Me- 
dium Grain Size 


Fig. 20—S.A.E. 3140 
Steel Showing a Small 
Grain Size 
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quenched in oil. The test bars were then very carefully 
drawn at intervals of 25 deg. and from 300 deg. to 
and including 1000 deg. They were held at heat for 
1 hr. and cooled in air. The impact values were ob- 
tained on an Olsen impact machine and are shown in 
Fig. 17. The Brinell hardness was taken on an Alpha 
Brinell machine. Two or more readings were taken on 
each specimen. 

Above 750 deg. Fahr. the hardness varies consider- 
ably with the different fractures, the crystalline bar 
being the hardest, with the fully fibrous and the slight- 
ly reedy the lowest. 

The impact value of the fully silky fibrous bar is 
higher than any of the others after 450 deg. Fahr. The 
curves of the crystalline and very reedy bars are very 
nearly the same and run from 10 to 25 ft.lb. under the 
curve for the fully fibrous bar. The change from a 
brittle crystalline fracture to a fibrous or tough frac- 
ture does not take place at the s%me temperature for 
all of the bars. These transitions took place as fol- 
lows, in relation to the drawing temperature: Fully 
silky fibrous, 725 to 750 deg. Fahr.; slightly reedy, 
750 to 775 deg. Fahr.; very reedy or woody, 775 to 800 
deg. Fahr.; crystalline, 825 to 850 deg. Fahr. 

It was very interesting to observe that as soon as 


‘the very reedy test bars began to break with a tough 


or fibrous fracture, the reedy or woody structure was 
again present. A more complete report of this series 
of tests will soon be available in a bulletin to be pub- 
lished by the engineering experiment station of the 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

From practical tests extending over a period of sev- 
eral years, and the above impact values it appears that 
there is an enormous difference in the fatigue and im- 
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pact values of bars with different fractures. Several 
steel companies can meet this specification. It is hoped 
that more of them will do fracture testing with a re- 
sult that fully silky fibrous bars will become the rule 
rather than the exception. 


Grain Size 

The matter of grain size very rarely enters into a 
steel specification except in such cases as specifying 
“large grained normal steel” before we knew that we 
should specify “small grained normal steel.” Yet the 
grain size varies enormously from heat to heat and to 
a somewhat lesser degree in the same heat. It does 
not seem possible by heat treatment to bring grains 


of different samples to the same size and keep them the 
same, 


Some samples of S.A.E. 3140 steel, as received, 
were placed in a carburizing box and heated for 8 hr. 
at 1700 deg. Fahr. and then cooled in the box. The 
cores or centers of three samples are shown in Figs. 18, 
19 and 20. The photomicrographs were taken at a suf- 
ficient depth so that the structure was not affected by 
the carburizing of the exterior. These samples show a 
large variation in grain size, yet this variation is typi- 
cal of not only S.A.E. 3140 steel, but all steels which 
we have examined. It is true, however, that some aver- 
age much larger than others, such as the carbon steels, 
while others have an average much smaller, such as 
the vanadium types of steels. But the point to be made 
here is that, regardless of whether the average grain 
is large or small, the variation seems to be greater 
than we should have in automotive steels. 

Some of the reasons are that the large grained steel 
is very liable to be brittle. Many have found this in 
their experience with large grained normal steel. The 
large grains grow readily, while a small grained steel 
seems to change its grain size much slower. As a 
result a single quench can be used for case and core re- 
finement. In addition to this, it appears that the fine 
grained steel has a much wider hardening range. 

The only objection so far found to small grained 
normal steel is that it seems to absorb carbon some- 
what slower than a large grained normal steel of the 
same analysis. This, however, should not be taken too 
seriously because exceptions have been found and in 
any case the extra time was not great. In no case 
was it as great as some of the variations that are 
found between normal and abnormal steel. 

Several of the steel companies are doing consid- 
erable work on this problem. It is hoped that they 
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will continue their work and also that it will be taken 
up by others because, from work which we are now do- 
ing, it seems that grain size and the results of the frac- 
ture test are very closely related. 


Summary 
The steel companies should maintain a system of 
inspection such that seamy stock which would cause 


the customer trouble would be stopped at the steel 
mill 

It sn uld be 
dense 


centers 


possible to obtain a more uniformly 
structure—i.e., freedom from soft and spongy 
Improvements have been made in the cleanliness of 
steel, yet the average quality is not satisfactory to 
the automotive metallurgist. 
Regardless of whether it is possible by use of salt 


baths to harden abnormal steels or not, the fact still 


SCRAP SPECIFICATIONS 


Tentative Classification for Material Used by 
Iron Rolling Mills Decided on 


The National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
Woolworth Building, New York, has announced the ten- 
tative ‘classifications of old material used by iron roll- 
ng mills, which will be considered by a conference in 
January, 1926, to be called by the United States Bureau 
of Standards. The specifications for iron rolling mill 
scrap are an addition to the classifications on other 
kinds of iron and steel scrap adopted by a national 
conference at United States 
Jan. 12, 1925. 

A standard scrap purchase form, which has been 
prepared jointly by the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents and the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, has been drawn up and is being sub- 
mitted interested persons and companies with a re- 
quest that criticisms and suggestions regarding this 
contract form and the scrap specifications be submitted 
to the purchasing agents’ association before the Jan- 
uary conference. The new scrap specifications follow: 


the 


Bureau of Standards 


Proposed Specification Covering Iron and Steel Scrap 
for Iron Rolling Mills 


xles M. ¢ I sizes, fre fron 
fecti\ ert t forgings 
I weigl ( b. pe 
I g :€ fre i 
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lb. per yd. and 
zg Suitable for re-rolling 
i tw ra I switch and 
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I d 1a! 
Y ight 
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W I ce wl bar 
} iw ight 
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€ d longer clue link i pins: flat 
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av y] Track Scrap 
‘ p sof S scrap from rail 
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I preparatior Material to be %& in 
r narrower and not over 26 in. in 
g r si than 2 i May include wagon tir 
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Must be straight and flat 
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remains that “abnormal steel is more prone to give 
soft spots than normal steel.” Therefore it is hoped 
that the steel companies will find it possible to so im- 
prove their practice that abnormal steels can be elim- 
inated. 

Fracture testing opens up a wonderful field fof the 
improvement of automotive steels. 

Grain size varies enormously from heat to heat. It 
is hoped that considerable work will be done along 
this line, because fine grained normal steels seem to 
be much better than coarse grained steels. 

So far as known, this is the first paper which has 
ever been presented, in which the main object was to 
show the improvements needed in automotive steels. 
Let us hope that it will be accepted by the steel com- 
panies in the spirit in which it is given; namely, one 
of cooperation and help in producing a high-quality 
and more uniform automotive steel. 


free from plate, sheet, hoop and washer 
ings and similar materials 
ii. Shop 
Wrought 
punchings 
and 
12. No. 1 Busheling 
Iron and soft pipes and flues (clean), tank and bands 
No. 12 and heavier, boiler plate punchings and clip- 
pings and soft steel and iron drop forgings and trim- 


scrap punch- 


Scrap 
plate ends, 
clippings 


shape and 
from 


fagoting 


and soft steel bar, 
and shearings, free 


hard steel, all suitable for 


curly 


mings: nothing to be over 8 in. long or wide, free 
from galvanized or tinned stock All steel must be 
under 0.12 per cent carbor 
No. 2 Busheling 
Cut hoops, sheet, cotton ties and similar light ma- 
terial nothing to be ver 8 in. long or wide; free 
from dirt, galvanized or tinned material, or other 
similar inferior scrap. 
14. Pipes and Flues 
Wrought and soft steel Must be free from dirt or 
lime and from riveted seams: not ove? 6 in. diameter. 
15. No. 1 Mill 
Iron and soft steel bars not less than % in. round 


or square and flats no thinner than No. 12 wire gage, 
including heavy railroad sheet; tank in separate sheets 
and rings, boiler sheet and rings, clean pipes and flues 


heavy punchings and clippings and strictly soft steel 





agricultural implement shapes Al) steel must be 
under 0.12 per cent carbon 
16. No. 2 Mill 
and soft steel hoops and sheets, railroad sheet, 
yn tie clippings and ties, skeleton sheet scrap 
and iron too light for No. 1 Mill; free from galvanized, 


tinned or badly rusted material 


17. No. 1 Railroad Sheet 
To be under \ in. thick consisting of cut smoke stacks, 
hoops, band iron and steel, pressed steel hand car 
wheels, scoops and shovels, free of wood, wire, rope, 


ishions and other similar springs and lime-encrusted 
and flues 


pipe from boilers Must be free from gal- 
vanized iron or tin. 

Azle Turnings 
Wrought iron and steel railroad car axles, turnings 


and chips; frees 
Turnings 
Machine 


from tire turnings 


wrought and steel, clean and free from borings 


and drillings, other metals, dirt, lumps and badly 
tangled material 
Drillings 
Wrought or soft steel, clean and free from other 
metals, dirt and lumps 
Vixed Borings and Turnings, and Cast Borings 
Clean and free from other metals, dirt and lumps. 
No. 1 Cast Iron 
To be all clean cast iron scrap, nothing under 10 Ib 
n weight, nor over 48 in. long or 18 in. wide. To 
contain no brake shoes, cast iron soil or drainpipe, 
cast iron colums, stove scrap or burned iron of any 
description and to be free from steel parts. 
Vo. 1 Boiler Cut 
Boiler sheets and rings and riveted flues not under 
16 in. diameter, all rivets cut, no piece over 500 Ib 
24. Bundled Sheet 
Bundled skeleton, bundled cotton ties or wool ties in 


bundles not over 18 in. in 
tied so they will not 


free of 


diameter 
come apart, but 
non-ferrous 


long ; 
com- 


and 30 in. 
not tightly 


pressed metals. 


NoTe: Material on all of 
specified, must be free 


Soft steel herein 


above grades 
from high-carbon o1 


mentioned is 


otherwise 


unless 
alloy steel 


considered to mean 0.20 
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SURFACE GRINDER 





Controls Located Conveniently and Mechanism 
Accessibly Mounted 


Provision for convenient operating control and ac- 
cessibility of all mechanism are features of the im- 
proved No. 78 “Super” surface grinder, recently 
brought out by the Wilmarth & Morman Co.. Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Location of controls may be noted from the ac- 
companying front view illustrations. The handwheel 





for raising and lowering the grinding wheel from and 
to the work is at the right, and is graduated to 0.0005 
in., spaced 5/32 in. apart. The longitudinal table- 
feed handwheel is at the left, and the cross-feed ball 
erank handle, with dial graduated to 0.001 in., is at 
the front of the machine. An automatic throw-out 
cross-feed lever, with adjustable dogs to set for the 
width of grind, is provided, this being located at the 
right above the elevating handwheel. 

The longitudinal table start-and-stop lever, located 
on the saddle to the right of the table handwheel con- 
trol, automatically throws the table from hand to power 
feed or vice-versa by engaging and disengaging 
clutches. When power feed is used, the handwheel 
control is cut out. Feed at one or both ends of the 
stroke can be obtained by turning the knurled knob 
at the lower right-hand corner of the removable plate 
at the front of the machine. 

Ball and roller bearings have replaced to a large 
extent the bronze bearings formerly used. All mecha- 
nism, such as the clutch, gear box, and worm drive, are 
individual units and are accessible by removing the 
plate on the front of the base of the machine, an ar- 
rangement which eliminates the necessity of removing 
the table and saddle, as heretofore. Doors or open- 
ings are provided in frame to facilitate oiling and 
maintenance of mechanical parts. A 1% hp., 1200 
r.p.m. motor is mounted in the base, as shown in the 
illustration, and is connected to the drive spindle by 
means of a flexible coupling The main ‘spindle is pro- 
vided with deep-groove ball bearings arranged with 
automatic take-up in combination with adjustable take- 
up. A clutch of hardened steel and arranged to travel 
on ball bearings on a hardened steel shaft, the balls 
acting as a key for the driving clutch, is a feature. 
The free action of this clutch is claimed to eliminate 
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jar at the reverse of the table, and the clutch will not 
slip-up prematurely or stop on center. 

The water or coolant tank is accessibly mounted on 
the outside of the machine, the coolant flowing directly 
from the saddle to the tank through the pipe shown 
on the left-hand-side of the machine. The wheel truing 
device is of the built-in type, the wheel being trued 
without disturbing the work on the table. The longi- 
tudinal travel of the table, the working surface of 
which is 6 by 22 in., is 22 in. and the- transverse travel, 
8 in. The machine grinds 11 in. high under a 10-in. 
wheel. The table feeds longitudinally at 188 in. per 
min., and the automatic feed per stroke of table is 


ap 





Accessibility of Parts Is a Feature. The 
clutch and other parts may be reached by 
removing the front plate. The motor is 
mounted in the base, as shown in view below 





0.015 to 0.125 in. The floor space occupied by the 
machine is 44 by 86 in., and the weight is 2300 Ib. 
net. 


How Far Should a Foundry Mechanize? 


Not long ago, in the course of a general round- 
table among several men in the iron and steel trade 
and some foundrymen, the moot question again came 
to the fore: “How far is it advisable to go in mechaniz- 
ing a foundry?” 

David Evans, president Chicago Steel Foundry Co., 
said: “The limit must be the point between a drive 
for mere profits—immediate cash returns—and a sin- 
cere desire to contribute something constructive to the 
world of useful arts, without the sacrifice of those 
things usually classified as the humanities. To seek 
large profits quickly, through inexorable production 
methods, is to ‘profiteer’ on the employee—and is just 
as reprehensible as to plod sleepily along in a rut, 
which sooner or later will end in the death of the busi- 
ness through dry rot. 

“A basis of old time practice is necessary to the 
modern foundry. Mechanization should be used not 
to supplant but to support and supplement it. 

“My thinking on the subject is best expressed by 
our own plant. Among the steel foundries of the 
country it ranks with the best. It is well constructed 
and well laid out for the production of medium-sized 
steel castings, and its operations are thoroughly me- 
chanized and synchronized. It is 100 per cent elec- 
trical: electric furnace melting, electric oven drying, 
electric annealing and electric power. Wherever pos- 
sible the processes are under automatic control and yet, 
notwithstanding the large and complete mechanical 
equipment, this foundry has always made it a practice 
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to maintain and depend upon a corps of experienced 
old-school foundrymen who understand fully the art 
of hand molding, and are capable of utilizing mechani- 
zation in applying their experience. 

“A foundry serving the public must be prepared to 
do anything it is called on to do and to do it quickly. 
Not all work is adaptable to production methods. Fre- 
quently, though, it is just this sort of work that buyers 
need most—and it is usually the most difficult to obtain. 

“A good motto for any foundry is ‘Cast anything for 
anybody, if it can be cast’ and while this policy fre- 
quently attracts work in which there is no profit, it 
serves to build up a reputation for dependable, prompt 
service, cheerfully extended to all who wish to avail 
themselves of it. After all, that is the basis for rela- 
tions which result in the best and surest year-in and 
year-out profits.” 


Garvin Machine Tools Offered by John B. 
Stevens, Inc. 


Screw machines, duplex millers, duplex slotters, 
itter and reamer grinders, surface grinders and oil 
pumps previously manufactured by the Garvin Ma- 
thine Co., New York, are being built and marketed by 


John B. Stevens, Ince., 27 
The company 
head slotters, 
multiple 
drilling, boring, 


Cleveland Place, New York 
manufactures the Stevens 
hand or speed lathes, milling machine 
spindle centers and duple horizontal 
tapping and threading machines. 
[It will act as distributor for the Garvin cam cutters, 
profilers, hand millers and air devices of the Frew 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, and will be for the 
Skinner-Garvin air chucks of the Skinner Chuck Co., 
New Britain, Conn. J. B. Stevens, president and treas- 
urer of John B. Stevens, Inc., J. Goldsmith, vice pres- 
ident, and R, Frankel, secretary, were f 


connected for 
years with the Garvin Machine Co. 


same screw 


vises, 


agent 





Multiple-Head Air Brush 


A new air brush or paint sprayer with an inter- 
changeable, combination round, revolving, floating and 
adjustable fan spray air brush head has been placed 
market by the 


yn the Paasche Airbrush 1909 


Co., 





Diversey 


ior 


Parkway, Chicago. It is designed primarily 
yuer, but is said to handle paint as well. 
The device is offered as being suitable for finishing 
or coating with materials from the lightest to the 
heaviest, coarse or fine, and hot or cold. The crescent- 
shaped fan with balanced air ports and with the round 
air cone cap is said to prevent a split or uneven spray. 
It floats into accurate alinement with the fluid valve 
plunger, eliminating leakage of paint. The arrange- 
ment permits using a strong jet of clean air for 
dusting off the work before painting and of graduating 
the spray to a fine line, or to a smooth wide fan spray 
12 to 16 in. wide. The spray is controlled by the 
trigger, which is said to permit finishing small and 
large surfaces rapidly with minimum waste of mate- 
rial, the finish being glass-like and without roughness. 
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Improves Die Sinking Machines 


Heavier construction with increased rigidity to meet 
severe service is outstanding in the new design Nos. 
2 and 3 die sinkers being placed on the market by 
the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford. The increase in 
weight is about 30 per cent over the previous model, 
and is mainly in the column. The wearing surfaces 
on the knee slides and the two table slides have been 
broadened, with the result that wear has been mini- 
mized and the accuracy of the machine increased 

The drive of the new machine has been changed, 
the cone pulley having been moved to a higher posi- 
tion in the back of the column. This feature adapts 
the machine to either belt or motor drive, although re- 
taining the advantage of the smooth belt drive to the 
spindle. The idler pulleys carrying the spindle-driving 
belt have been made adjustable, so that the tension of 
the belt may be regulated, and these pulleys are now 
provided with oilless bearings. The knee of the ma- 





The Increase in Weight, Amounting to About 30 Per 

Cent of the Previous Model, Is Mainly in the Column. 

The cone pulley has been moved to a higher position 

on the column, adapting the machine to either belt or 
motor drive 


chine has been counterweighted to facilitate the opera- 
tion, and the elevating screw has been equipped with 
ball thrust washers which further increase the ease 
of operation. A new spindle-pulley lock to facilitate 
removal of cutters and a wider range of spindle speeds 
are other improvements. 

Many features of the previous models have been 
retained. The large handwheels are in approximate- 
ly the same location, and the feed screws are equipped 
with micrometer rings so that the movement of the 
work may be controlled accurately. An adjustable 
stop is provided to assure proper depth of cut. Grad- 
uations and zero marks on all sides permit of rapid 
centering and setting the work under the cutter. 

The rotary vise feed, stressed as an important 
feature is claimed to make a circular cut easy to handle, 
and without which such a cut presents considerable 
difficulty. The spindle is equipped with lapped thrust 
washers, and large taper bronze boxes to assure ac- 
curate alinement. The range of speeds available at the 
spindle has been greatly increased. Additional equip- 
ment is available, including cutters, chucks, collets, a 
tilting circular vise, a cherrying attachment and cherry- 
ing cutters. 
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NEW ELECTRIC FURNACE 


Kay Type for Steel Has Two Spouts—Other 
Features 


A new electric steel furnace, known as the Kay 
furnace, has been developed by Lloyd D. Kay, presi- 
dent Kay-Brunner Steel Casting Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
It is of the tilting type in which the body is mounted 
to rotate on a substantially horizontal axis with a 
spout at each end for pouring the molten metal. A 
melting unit has been operating for several months in 
the Kay-Brunner plant. 

The part of the basin within the body of the fur- 
nace leading toward the spouts is so designed that the 
fire brick lining, forming the basin, converges toward 
the spouts, so that when the furnace is tilted the depth 
of the metal is increased as it nears the pouring lip. 
This facilitates the pouring of the metal from a con- 
siderable depth below the slag and is pointed to as 
particularly advantageous in pouring small steel cast- 
ings, because it assists in maintaining a high tempera- 
ture and consequent fluidity. 

The axis on which the furnace rotates is located 
near the center of gravity. The tilting device is oper- 
ated by a hand wheel working in unison with a nut 
and screw device and an arm rigid with the furnace 
body. The mechanism is so adjusted that it may be 
rocked with a slight exertion of force and may be 
locked in any position. When the furnace is tilted, 
counterweights are provided which move backward and 
compensate for the forward movement of the metal 
as it nears the pouring spout. 





This New Electric Arc Furnace Has Twv Pour- 
ing Spouts 


Another feature is that the position of the elec- 
trodes can be altered at will with respect to the furnace 
wall, thereby presenting new paths for the electric 
current and preventing the concentration of its de- 
structive effort at any particular point on the wall. 
Means are also provided by which the position of the 
electrodes can be adapted to the opening through the 
cover. 

Each electrode arm is bifurcated at its near end 
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to permit an upper and lower fork. These forks are 
provided with means for engaging the guides to enable 
the guides to support the arms and to permit the arms 
to be raised and lowered. The electrode holders com- 
prise a body with a socket opened on the side and pro- 
vided with a cap movably mounted to close the open 
side of the socket. By swinging this cap open an 
electrode can be inserted by a lateral movement and 
then held by closing the cap and dropping a bushing 
against the conical face of the cap to wedge against 
the outer side of the electrode, thus ‘securing the elec- 
trode by a simple and effective method. 


Safety Trigger Gear on Cincinnati 
Planers 


A close-up view of the safety trigger gear men- 
tioned in recent descriptions of the Hypro planers of 
the Cincinnati Planer Co., Cincinnati, is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. As its name indicates, 
safety was the basic consideration in designing the de- 
vice. From the illustration of the trigger gear pre- 
viously used, shown above the new device, it will be 
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The Safety Trigger Gear, With Round 

Knurled Knob, Is Shown in the Lower 

View. The upper view is of the pre- 
vious style 
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noted that the pawl handle, which is used to change 
the direction of the feed, has a pin through the head. 
With this arrangement, if the planer operator should 
change the direction of the feed at the same time the 
feeding is taking place, he would probably get his 
fingers caught between the pin and shaft. On the new 
style of trigger gear, projections that might catch the 
operator’s fingers have been eliminated and in place 
of the handle and pin, a round knurled knob is used. 
With this device, if the operator should make a change 
in feed direction as cited above, the knurled knob would 
turn in his hand without danger of injury. This design 
also permits of changing the direction of the feed at 
any time. 


Demand Limiter for Electric Furnaces 


A new model of the Edmoore demand limiter, or 
limitator as it is called, for use on electric steel melt- 
ing furnaces and for other applications, has recently 
been brought out by Edward T. Moore, consulting 
engineer, Syracuse, N. Y. It is an electrical device 
for automatically controlling maximum demands or 
peak loads on electric power systems. The new model 
is known as the 1-A Senior Type Limitator. It has a 
watt-meter element which is connected to the current 
and potential transformers at the main metering point 
of the power entrance to the consumer’s premises. An 
electromagnetic mechanism is embodied in the machine, 
which is actuated periodically depending upon the 
period of demand by a set of contacts mounted in a 
standard totalizing watt-hour meter. 

As shown in the illustration there are two induction 
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elements mounted on a common shaft. The torsion on 
the suspending wire is varied by the rotating dial 
indicating the secondary wattage, so that any load 
setting may be obtained. When power in the circuit 
reaches the amount indicated by the dial setting, mov- 
able and stationary contacts co-act, closing the lock-in 


relay. A load-adjusting rotating cam, mounted to en- 
gage the trip finger of the transfer switch of the 
integrating mechanism, closes a second relay which 





Neu 


Model of a Power Demand Limitator fo 
Electric Furnaces 


opens the relay of the furnace control panel connecting 
the three-load resistances to be connected 
into the circuit of the furnace regulator panel contact- 
making ammeters, and reducing the power input. The 
auxiliary clock mechanism operates a demand-period 


adjusting 


am, permitting the integrated load over any pre 
determined demand period to be secured. 

The power demand limitator fills a dual role—it 
regulates the momentary fluctuations in power and 


limits the integrated maximum demand. This is par- 
ticularly advantageous where power schedules have a 
clause that, when the instantaneous 
certain amount, will be 

-d for billing purposes in lieu of the integrated peak. 


which provides 


ak exceed tnese peaks 


Crane Mounted on Truck or Trailer 


Speed, light weight and sturdiness are claimed fo1 
he truck and trailer crane designated as the model 
03-A, which is being placed on the market by the 


g 
Milwaukee. The machine 
to handle a ‘%-yd. clamshell bucket on a 
boom, or for lifting 10,000 Ib. at 10 ft. radius. 
The truck or trailer mounting permits of moving 
e crane from job to job at regular truck speed, and 
fast in operation on the job is a feature, the line speed 
125 ft. per min. and the swing speed 5 r.p.m. 

Compactness is largely due to having all three drums 
arranged on one shaft, the hoisting and digging drums 
being mounted side by side and the boom hoist placed 
on the left end of the shaft. This arrangement per- 
mits of having the main machinery behind the center 
pin, which is claimed to provide better balance and 
eliminate the necessity of a large counterweight. The 
short tail swing of 7 ft. 1% in. and the overall width 
of 8 ft. 4 in. is stressed as permitting the machine to 
work in close quarters and travel in narrow alleys. 
The total weight of the machine is 13,000 lb. which in- 
cludes the entire crane equipment with the structural 
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frame which fits on the truck, but does not include the 
weight of the truck. A 5 or 7% ton truck can handle 
the crane. 

The revolving frame and drum bearing frames are 
of cast steel, and the swing gear is heavy. Any shaft 
on the machine can be removed without disturbing 
adjacent shafts and gears and bearings can be reached 
conveniently for lubrication. The revolving rollers 
may be removed from the top of the frame without 
jacking up the machine. Drum clutches and brakes 
are of the outside band type, and may be conveniently 
adjusted and renewed. 

The machine is driven by a four cylinder, 40 hp. 
motor, which is mounted at the rear of the revolving 
frame. The motor clutch is of twin disk type, fully 
inclosed and supported in ball bearings. All gears are 
of steel and have cut teeth. The two main drums are 
controlled by independent clutches and brakes and both 
drums run at the same speed which permits of using 
a clamshell bucket without special attachments. The 
boom hoist is driven by planetary gears at a line speed 
of 62% ft. per min., and a self-locking connection is 
provided to prevent lowering at a line speed in excess 
of 125 ft. per min. This boom hoist can be operated 
with or independently from the main drums and swing- 
ing machinery. All controls are within convenient reach 
of the operator. 

Trailer mounting of the crane has the advantage of 
releasing the truck for hauling service. The trailer 





The Crane May Be Mounted Either on a Truck 
” Trailer, the Latter Mounting Being Shown 
Above 


crane is provided with mechanism to propel itself at 
a speed of 1% mi. per hour, this being accomplished 
by a center drive shaft and two driving chains, con- 


nected by jaw clutches to the drive shaft. On both 
truck and trailer cranes, jacks are provided which 
screw down against the rear wheels, relieving the 


springs of the load when the crane is operating. Chains 
pass from the jacks, around the wheels, acting as re- 
bound snubbers. The machine may be equipped with 
clamshell or dragline bucket, crane hook, electric mag- 
net or pile driver. 
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Tilting Electric Melting Pot 


A recent development in electric melting pots is 
the unit here illustrated, which is intended for melting 
lead, babbitt, solder, tin and similar metals. It is 
equipped with a 12 in. crucible having a capacity of 
180 lb. of lead, and is 21 in. in diameter and 14 in. 
high overall. The pot may be arranged with a tilting 
mechanism, as shown, or arranged for use as a sta- 
tionary pot, fitted in a bench or seated on the floor. 
It is manufactured by Harold E. Trent, 259 North 





Electric Pot for Melting Lead, Babbitt and 
Other Metals. The crucible capacity is for 
180 lb. of lead 
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Lawrence Street, Philadelphia, and is available in 
kilowatt capacities ranging from 3 to 6 kw., depend- 
ing upon the alloy, temperature and time required for 
melting. Temperature controls, mounted on the side 
of the pot opposite the handwheel, may be furnished. 

A smaller electric melting pot, having a crucible 
3% in. in diameter and a lead capacity of 10 Ib., is 
also being placed on the market, this pot being in- 
tended for use by plumbers and for melting small quan- 
tities of babbitt. This pot is 7% in. outside in diam- 
eter and 7 in. high, has a casing of sheet steel, and a 
handle which is arranged to be always cool enough 
to permit the pot to be carried without discomfort. 
The pot can be supplied with a single heat or a thrce- 
heat switch and 10 ft. of flexible cable. Spouts and 
additional handles are supplied when the pot is to be 
used for pouring. 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co. to Give Up Pond 
Plant at Plainfield, N. J. 


In the carrying out of policies of economy and 
concentration of manufacturing and other activities, 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 111 Broadway, New York, 
has moved the business of its Pond Works at Plainfield, 
N. J., to the Niles Works at Hamilton, Ohio. The 
Niles Works has adequate facilities for handling the 
Pond lines in addition to its own, and this consolida- 
tion will enable the company to manufacture the Niles 
and Pond lines with increased efficiency and consequent 
economy. 

Several months ago the general sales headquarters 
and accounting department of the company were moved 
from New York to Hamilton, Ohio, and the Bement 
plant in Philadelphia was given up, the machinery 
and building having been sold. 

For the present the Pond Works will be continued 
in operation with a reduced working force to complete 
orders on hand and to finish partly completed stock 
machines as these are sold. Eventually the Pond 
Works and equipment will be offered for sale. 
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New Hydraulic Jack 


Smooth and quick operation are advantages claimed 
for the jack here illustrated, which is known as the 
Pedersen “oiljak” and is being introduced by the Oil 
Jack Co., Inc., 1457 Broadway, New York. The device 
is available at present only in the 10-ton size, 6-, 3- and 
l-ton jacks to be put in production later. 

The device is said to raise the load with little effort, 
and to lower it without jar or shock. The jack may 
be operated with inch-by-inch motjons of the handle, 
if desired, and may be stopped instantly at any posi- 
tion. It is adapted for use in cramped quarters; in 
dangerous places, it may be operated at a distance 
by using a long handle. The construction and opera- 
tion of the jack may be noted from the accompanying 
illustrations. 

Raising the handle of the jack, which fits into socket 
C, raises pump plunger H, drawing oil from reservoir 
R through channel N and ball check valve B into cham- 
ber G. Lowering handle compresses oil in chamber 
G, seating valve B and forcing oil through channel M 
past ball check valve P into chamber A, causing 
plunger L to raise and lift the load. To lower the 
load the needle valve D is turned slightly, which serves 
to open outlet # and permits oil to travel back into 
reservoir R. Motion of the handle controls the lifting 
of the load at any point of stroke either up or down, 
and the load positively holds its position. The needle 
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The Jack May Be Operated With Inch-by-Inch Motions, 
and May Be Stopped Instantly at Any Position 


valve D controls speed of lowering; closing needle 
valve holds load at any point. 

Oil is not under pressure in reservoir R, which is 
in the main casting, the pressure occurring in cham- 
ber A, which is surrounded by a steel jacket. Long 
service has been a primary consideration in the de- 
sign. The swivel head is corrugated and hardened to 
assure firm grip under load. The ram is of steel, is 
134-in. diameter, and is heat-treated and ground. Ad- 
justable oil-retaining packings are provided to prevent 
leakage. The rocker arm has a positive stop, oscillates 
on a heat-treated fulerum bolt and projects over the 
pump stem and thus protects it. The base is 6% in. 
in diameter. 


A motion picture film showing the processes in the 
manufacture of lapweld and buttweld pipe has been 
developed under the direction of R. J. Kaylor, manager 
of the publicity department Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., and Walter Bartz, photographer of the company. 
The film is available for use for meetings of engineer- 
ing, trade and other associations. 
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Business Upswing Should Last at Least 
Six Months More 


Speculation in Stocks and Real Estate Constitutes an Unfavorable Factor 


Which Should Be Closely Watched 


BY DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 


Direcror, NEw YORK UNIVERSITY 


Favorable Factors 


l. The P/V Line rises 
2. Commodity prices are stable; 
the recent trend moderately upward 
3. Unfilled steel orders have in- 
creased sharply 
4. Retail trade gained in October 
5. Employment and earnings of 
labor have increased 


6. Failures have decreased 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 


Unfavorable Factors 


1. Building activity declined in 
October 

2. Trend of new enterprises is 
downward 

3. Pig iron production tends to be- 
come too large 

4. Imports are relatively large in 
comparison with exports 

5. Speculation in stocks and real 
estate is over-expanded 


A balancing of the favorable and unfavorable factors indicates continued business 
expansion. While money rates now promise to hold firm, there is no indication of a 
level which would be sufficiently high to curtail such expansion. 


IG. 1 is of interest as showing the following facts: 
K 1. The tonnage hauled by the Class I railroads 

of the United States (one of the best indexes of 
physical volume of industry) did not increase so much 
as usual in October. Accordingly, the adjusted index fell 
slightly below September. This is due chiefly to the 
lighter average car loading. Perhaps because of the 
anthracite strike, the average number of tons per car 
has recently been even lower than a year ago. Th« 
general picture shown by the railroad tonnage curve, 
however, is that of a high and stable physical volume 
of trade In spite of the small decline in October it 
will be noted that the tonnage was a little greater than 
a year ago, even after allowing for normal growth. 

Bank debits (the volume of bank checks drawn) 
averaged $12,319,000,000 per week in October against 
$11,037,000,000 in September and $10,042,000,000 in 
October, 1924. Bank debits show an irregular upward 
trend and in October were nearly 23 per cent highe1 
than last year. 

A study of Fig. 1 leads to the conclusion that we 
are about 15 months along in a major upswing in the 
business cycle. No reason is now apparent why this 
upswing should not continue for at least six months 
more. Considerable gains are almost certain for No- 


PAILROAD TONNAGE 


INDEX NUMBERS 
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vember and December. While some reaction is probable 
early in 1926 renewed expansion seems likely in the 
spring. 

Evidence of speculative excesses continues to appear 
in the relatively high level of the bank debits curve. 
While bank debits are not soaring so rapidly as earlier 
in the year, the volume of checks is even greater in 
comparison with the physical volume of trade than it 
was last February. Only a small part of this excess 
is due to higher prices. Mostly it represents an excess 
of buying and selling over production; that is, specu- 
lative transfers of property are undesirably large and 
constitute one element of weakness in the present situa- 
tion. It is no doubt in recognition of this fact that 
rediscount rates have recently been advanced at the 


Boston, Cleveland and Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
banks. 


Unfilled Orders Encouraging 


HE most optimistic of all reliable barometers of 
trade this month is the index of unfilled steel orders. 
Even when the unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corporation are adjusted to allow for seasonal 
variations, they show a sharp gain in October and the 
percentage of increase over September is large. Usually 


Fig. 1\—Railroad 
Tonnage Is Still 
Fairly Steady at a 
Point Close to the 
Spring Peak of 
1924: Large Bank 
Debits Indicate 
Speculation 
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Career of the Electric Furnace 


oo from the annual presentation for ten years of statistics of elec- 
ye tric furnace installations in the metallurgical field, THE IRON AGE 
has described each new development as it became a commercial unit. For 
these and other manifold items of service it has had approval from a com- 


monly unresponsive though definitely appreciative body of readers. 


“ven 


so lately as Nov. 12 we gave a new high-temperature resistance furnace 
its introduction to the industry, and in the present issue is an account of 


a new are furnace developed on the Pacific Coast. 


This week we give also 


the announcement of the Ford Motor Co.’s purchase of two furnaces to 
be used in a new way; namely, to superheat blast furnace metal for use 


in its iron foundry. 


What has been said of the electric furnace might be said of many other 
lines of progress which it is THE IRON AGE’s aim to cover so completely 
that its readers may have no need of other reading so far as concerns 


their major vocations. 
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this condition indicates an expansion in industry in 
general as well as in the iron and steel industry. 

As a rule, the price of heavy melting steel scrap at 
Pittsburgh advances either at the same time as the 
unfilled orders curve or shortly afterward. - In October, 
however, our index of scrap prices fell a little below 
the September average and the market has lately been 
somewhat irregular. This appears to be due to the 
fluctuating or uncertain trends of the coke and pig iron 
markets and to a relatively large production of pig iron 
in comparison with steel ingots. 
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Fig. 2—Note How 
Closely the Trend 
of Ingot Produc- 
tion and the P/V 
Line Parallel 


following a two months period of slight decline. The 
general impression given by the curve as shown in 
Fig. 2 is one of stability. 

The output of steel ingots in October as usual 
followed the trend of the P/V Line. After making 
due allowance for seasonal variation and the normal 
growth of the industry, the October figure showed only 
a small net gain. 

It may be concluded that the P/V Line indicates 
continued good business, but that expansion will be 
checked for a time early next year. It further indi- 
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Fig. 3—The Upward Trend of the Unfilled Orders Line is One of the Most Favorable Business Indications 


Continued improvement in industry is clearly fore- 
“ast by the changes in unfilled orders. As to the scrap 
barometer, it indicates some irregularity in commodity 
prices, but it is to be noted that scrap itself is often 
irregular or weaker in the early winter months and is 
at present subject to abnormal conditions. While, there- 
fore, it does not confirm the unfilled orders barometer, 
the October trend can not be considered as a serious 
adverse indication. 


Steel Ingots and P/V Line 


HE P/V Line (the ratio of commodity prices to 
physical volume of trade) rose a little in October, 


Fig. 4— Interest 
Rates Have Been 
Steadily Rising 
Since Last Fall: 
Their Effect on 
Building Volume 
Cannot Well Be 
Long Delayed 
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cates that ingot production will be held rather steady 
for a month or two, which is to be desired, as steel 
production is already something like 8 per cent above 
the trend of theoretical normal requirements. 


Money Rates Advance 


2 showed a very small rise in our adjusted 
J index of open market money rates in New York. 
The rate on the best commercial paper in the New York 
market held unchanged in October at 4.25 per cent. 


As there is usually a very slight easing of money rates 


(Concluded on page 1496) 
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Distribution of Corporate Shares 
j lyase ankers and other intermediaries are al 


lowed to exercise control over businesses by the 


liffusion of ownership among small investors was 
deplored by Prof. W. Z. Ripley of Harvard at a 
recent meeting of the Academy of Political Science 
Professor Ripley dwelt upon what he considered to 
re the alarming divorce of the ownership of prop- 
erty, represented by securities emitted by corpora- 
tions, from any direct accountability for its prudent 
and efficient management. 

There is, indeed, something in Professor Rip- 


ley’s thought that worth considering. It is quite 
true that the stockholders of a corporation seldom 
attend corporate meetings. Practically, also, they 
have nothing to say in re spect to the management 
of corporate affairs, although theoretically they 
ve everything to say. However, as a practical 
affair of running things, democracy in corporate 

gement is just as impossible as it is in run- 
social club or a Sunday school. 
What happens in corporate management generally 
s that some strong interest, while in the minority, 


s, neverthel reponderant, and the rank and file 

ockhoidel ire content, as humble partners, to 
tneir iate 1 sucn an intere 

Indeed, thousands of investors have acquired 

hemselve lindly 

é eadel ! ire multitudes 

i f lt of The n the 

value of Steel Corporation shares by their faith in 


Judge Gary, themselves know nothing of the 


rporate affairs. So, also, with those who followed 
Mr. Coffin in General Electric and Mr. Vail in Tele- 
nhons The engineer, financier and banker unite in 
the l n that there ement superior even 
o th ril soundness of an enterprise, and that 


the nature of the management. A good manage- 
nent may get something out of a poor enterprise, 
and a bad management may spoil a good one. 
We have known of great corporations the distri- 
ition of whose stock has been carried to the ulti- 
mate degree, with no concentration sufficient to 
permit dictation in management, the latter falling 
into professional hands, so to speak. This does 
not necessarily mean bad hands. A professional 
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management may view itself very severely as the 
employee and the trustee of the stockholders, and 
lean over backward in its rectitude. We are inclined 
to think that a professional management, not per- 
sonally holding the stock of its company to any 
great extent, is more likely to conduct itself in that 
way than otherwise. Such a management is apt to 
become ultra-conservative, over-cautious and non- 
progressive. 

A stockholder in an excessively distributed con- 
cern might be the gainer by selling out and rein- 
vesting in a company of sufficient distfibution to 
afford a broad market at all times, but with a suffi- 
ciently concentrated interest to make sure that ex- 
pert and experienced minds would attend to the 
management. Professor Ripley urges the extension 
of the powers of the Federal Trade Commission to 
protect the small investor. We should not like to 
be a small investor in any company to be controlled 
or supervised by the Federal Trade Commission or 
any other Governmental body. One might prefer to 
take his chances with even a buccaneering manage- 
ment that would let him have some dividend, 
whereas the Governmental hand might extinguish 
every possibility. . 


Our Loans to German Steel Companies 
LOTATION of a $7,500,000 loan in this country 
tor Gutehoffnungshiitte of Germany and the 

announcement that $50,000,000 is to be raised for 
the German potash syndicate, half of it to come 
from the United States, direct attention to the large 
amount of financing done here in the last year or 
more in behalf of German and Austrian steel and 
allied interests. 

The Krupp Works of Germany borrowed $10,- 
000,000; the August Thyssen Iron & Steel Works, 
12,000,000; the Alpine Montan Steel Corporation 
of Austria, $5,000,000; the Rima Steel Corporation 
of Hungary, $3,000,000. The Allgemeine Elektrici- 
tits Gesellschaft and the Siemens group (Siemens 
& Halske and Siemens Schuckertwerke), large elec- 
trical manufacturing companies of Germany, have 
obtained loans of $10,000,000 each. These foreign 
companies have paid a good rate of interest, 7 per 
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cent in each instance, and their bonds have been 
readily sold. 

With the millions of dollars of capital which will 
come to this country under the debt refunding pro- 
grams of various countries, much more will un- 
doubtedly be invested abroad, else the United States 
will become glutted with capital that cannot find 
ready employment here without danger to our 
foreign trade. German mills before the war gained 
much of their foreign trade in steel by granting 
long-term credits, such as American mills were not 
disposed to give, and lately the need of these Ger- 
man producers has been sufficient working capital 
to carry on this credit business again. Thus Ameri- 
‘an capital helps to furnish the means with which 
Germany and other Continental steel producing 
countries expect to meet the competition of our 
mills in the markets of the world. 


The Value of Capital 

HE anxiety shown regarding the New York 

Federal Reserve Bank’s discount rate since the 
bank at Boston raised its rate from 34 to 4 per 
cent has been chiefly due not to concern as to the 
earning power of capital in general but to concern 
as to the effect on security values on the Stock 
Exchange. 

Economically speaking, high interest rates in 
the absence of disturbing factors betoken pros- 
perity and progress. Men are anxious to do things, 
and this makes a demand for capital. But when 
undertaking languishes, capital has correspondingly 
less value and the interest rate is less. That is the 
trend, often concealed by disturbing factors, as 
when the rate demanded is high because of the 
apparent risk. 

The question last week was whether share values 
had gone to levels which circumstances in future 
would not support—whether values had been raised 
by speculation. Some test would be furnished by 
an increase in the New York rediscount rate, which 
would tend to shake out some of the speculation. 

A longer range factor is involved. The fact that 
capital was able to earn a certain rate of return ten 
and more years ago does not prove that present cir- 
cumstances insure the same rate of return. If the 
value of capital has decreased since pre-war times, 
then share values should be higher without any 
change in the earnings of the corporations involved. 
Capital is like a commodity in that its unit value 
will decrease with increased supply relative to de- 
mand, or decreased demand relative to supply. A 
change in the value of capital may be responsible 
for part of the increase in stock market prices. 

During the boom that broke in 1920, when com- 
modity prices and wages had soared, some men ac- 
tually attempted to justify high interest rates as 
being part of the new order of things following 
the war, using the curious argument that, as every- 
thing else had advanced, why not interest rates? 
The citation is made merely to show that some men 
were ready to approve an increase in the interest 
rate while now there is little disposition to con- 
sider the possibility that the normal and natural 
rate should decline. 

Such changes, however, do occur, as everyone 
knows. In a new country, with development pro- 
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ceeding with particular speed, interest rates are 
naturally high, apart from the element of risk that 
may exist. As the country grows older and more 
settled in its ways and accumulates capital, the 
interest rate tends to decline. It is a very long 
range swing, and the fluctuations due to business 
cycles may becloud the showing so that the long 
time trend may not be easy to discern, but the ten- 
dency does exist just the same.- The fact that the 
people of the United States have loaned so much 
money abroad since the war points to the existence 
of a large volume of capital relative to require- 
ments. 


To Give Steel Its Due 

TEEL fabricators are not satisfied with their 

present volume of business. At the recent White 
Sulphur Springs convention they discussed the mat 
ter at length. In this much they were very like 
many other conventions. But they did more. They 
appropriated a comparatively large sum of money 
to help build their market. They discussed construc- 
tive methods: of increasing steel consumption by 
broadening its field of service, and showed keen 
recognition of the merchandising problems of their 
industry. 

In recent years the use of structural steel has 
not grown so fast as industrial building. Competi- 
tive materials have replaced steel in many build- 
ings. In some of these cases the substitution was 
wise and economical; in others quite the reverse. 
As we understand it, the purpose of the institute 
is not to work against other building materials, but 
rather to be sure that each architect and prospec- 
tive owner is aware of the real merits of structural 
steel. 

Preparation of a standard sales manual, wider 
dissemination of the standard code of practice, edu- 
cational work in conjunction with technical schools 
and a campaign of aggressive advertising—these 
are keynotes in the fabricators’ program. 

At the recent convention mention was made of 
a structure in Dallas. Here the original design was 
for structural steel; but the engineer was taken 
suddenly ill and the building was put in charge of 
two young technical school graduates. These men 
were unfamiliar with steel construction practice, 
but well primed on designing in competitive ma- 
terial. Accordingly they redesigned the building, 
though as it turned out in this particular case there 
was grave question as to the expediency of that 
decision, all things considered. Such a substitution 
need not occur if present plans come to fruition 
in getting oncoming engineers to think in terms of 
construction in steel. 

Recognizing the truth in the saying that people 
do not act on the world as it is, so much as on the 
picture of it which they have in their minds, the 
institute plans, as an important part of its work, 
to put an adequate picture in builders’ and archi- 
tects’ minds as regards the value of steel as a 
material of construction. 


HAT steel treaters are eagerly in quest of prac- 
tical information was strikingly shown at the 
November meeting of the New York chapter last 
week, with its unique symposium op alloy steels 
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as reported on other pages. The attendance was 
the largest since the organization of the chapter. 
While much of the information given out by the 


Six experts—all New York men but one—was fam- 
ilar to some of those present, even the most experi- 
enced was amply rewarded Similar monthly 
meetings are held in a chain of cities, stretching 
fron ast to coast, the sum total of the movement, 


both in attendance and in metallurgical output, 


making it fairly phenomenal. These chapter activi- 
ties, in view of their informality and the practical 
haracter of the addresses, have been invaluable to 
the younger practitioners. There is no mystery, 


it the enthusiasm that has borne the 
American Society for Steel Treating from one suc- 


° . al 
ces Ul a Sst greater one in successive annual 


Accident Increase in Busy Times 


“\XPERIENCE seems to have demonstrated that 
naustria acciaents increas l! numoder as 
plants get | 


g usier and that they diminish as busi- 
ness falls Some observers maintain that the 
ontra s true, that when times are dull morale 
iets down and men and women grow more care 
li But industrial records bear out the first 
{ me! a good illustratior f ! le 
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umobpel pre " int 
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e! f employees, the number of accident and 
ie tin st because of them. The loss of even 
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resolved int pe centage < f accidents te tne 
emp and the number of lost-time day 
10 employees. At the end of each year the 
firms are ranked on their twelve months’ standing. 
As the contest has been in progress for years, th 
res from mont Oo! ith and 
fron ar to year may be compared with some on 
measures of general manutacturing activit 
iron production, to determine the relatio1 
i ctl nd accident ! ¢ 
A x 6 r ‘ } a 1¢ nt 
tie ncreas I exampl 
ints included he co! tw 
ear as last, ¢ eptl pernap 
1 ccidents, to judge from the 
etu rs en months Similar th 
4 ni Tell W the arrily ‘ 
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I s1a¢ re I part l should be 
n min it the contest has el real one 
Ma ry ts I ¢ ke} ip tneir Keen! Ss Tne ire 
eaious he g name or their work is the list 
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appears monthly in the daily pre of the city. 


Therefore, if the accident rate increases is in 
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spite of a determined, persistent effort to keep it 
down. 

It is not surprising that when dull business is 
succeeded by ample orders men’s minds concentrate 
on production and other factors receive scant atten- 
tion. Owners, superintendents, foremen, workers 
are alike in putting production first. A serious 
accident, the death of a workman or a terrible 
injury has occasionally brought a plant to its senses. 
In some other works, managers have not over- 
looked the element of increasing hazard and have 
initiated fresh and vigorous safety campaigns, re- 
viving half-forgotten rules, ordering them enforced 
and inflicting drastic penalties for violations. A 
few days’ drive will bring back the old safety spirit. 
The string of accidents which sometimes comes 
when men grow careless or absent-minded is highly 
demoralizing to workers who have become accus- 
tomed to feeling safe. 


‘‘Normal” Steel Production 


(7, wider interest than the question of our steel 
making capacity is that of what normal pro- 
duction would be, were there such a thing as normal. 
The capacity is of strategic interest to buyers and 
sellers of steel, in their opposed positions, but 
production constitutes one very important index to 
the general industrial and building activity of the 
country. 

As a contribution to the study of production 
some figures are given below. The pre-war period 
no longer counts, and the war period never really 
counted as a reference to natural conditions. We 
are now completing the seventh year since the 
war. The monthly rate of steel ingot production 
has been studied, counting the months in the cate- 
gories named below, with results as shown: 


Co t of Vonths January, 1919, to 
Octobe 192 Inc 
L) Rat f Ingot Number of 
Production, Tons Months 
1 ’ 
pene 
cere t 
uv.u 
) Or 
( ) 60.01 
( 16f ( 
Total mont . . R°? 


Without attempting to discover “normal.” be- 
cause there would be disagreement as to what 
“normal” means, one may say that a daily ingot 
producing rate between 130,000 and 140,000 tons is 
the most familiar. Such a rate prevailed almost 
one-fourth of the time; but there was a lower rate 
o7 per cent of the time and a higher rate only 18 
per cent of the time. The average rate during the 
entire period of six years and ten months was a 
trifle under 115,000 tons; but we see that the rate 
was more often above that than below it. That is, 
there were 30 months with a rate under 110,000 
tons, six months with a rate between 110,000 and 
112,000 tons and 46 months with a rate over 120,000 
tons. Thus the conception by point of time is 
different from the conception by the mere arith- 
metical average. 

The rate last month was 144,183 tons. In the 
preceding 81 months there were only 14 months 
that showed a rate above 140,000 tons, i.e., only 17 
per cent of the time. 
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What the economist considers normal is, of 
course, a definite thing to him, being the measure 
of the trend at the moment and determined by a 
balancing of the fluctuations of the past. In the 
case of steel, the records show an increasing con- 
sumption as the years go by, a consumption mount- 
ing at a faster rate than the population. For a 
given period of years, the total of the varying an- 
nual amounts of steel consumed may be equalled, 
say, by calculated annual figures increasing in reg- 
ular steps. Then the new figure for each year 
would represent the apparent theoretical needs of 
that year and stand, in statistical language, as the 
normal. 

Obviously with a commodity, like steel, entering 
into the arts at a rapidly expanding rate, the nor- 
mal of a few years ago is considerably different 
from that of today. Such a normal, as ascertained 
from steel production figures to date, was about 
113,500 tons per day in 1919, while it is 137,000 
tons in 1925. Theoretical needs thus increased 20 
per cent in the interval, though population in- 
creased perhaps only 9 per cent. 

The interesting fact here, however, is that the 
above grouping of the monthly production figures 
happens to give by a common sense deduction the 
approximate normal for the present moment—that 


October Bookings of Commercial Steel 
Castings Highest Since February 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 23.—Bookings of commercial 
steel castings totaled 61,044 tons in October, according 
to reports received by the Bureau of the Census from 
producers with more than two-thirds of the commercial! 
castings capacity of the country. This was 60.8 per 
cent of shop capacity and compares with 48,827 tons in 
September, or 48.6 per cent of shop capacity. The 
October figure is the highest since February. 

Of the October bookings, 20,576 tons were for rail- 
road specialties, representing 47.9 per cent of this class 
of capacity. Miscellaneous bookings in October 
amounted to 40,468 tons, or 70.5 per cent of this class 
of capacity. Total bookings during the 10 months 
ended with October of the present year were 576,708 
tons, as against 602,456 tons for the corresponding 
period of last year. Bookings of castings for railroad 
during the 10 months of 1925 were 220,317 tons, as 
against 293,682 tons; while respective figures as to 
miscellaneous castings were 356,391 and 308,774 tons. 


H. C. Wickline Heads Pittsburgh Pur- 
chasing Agents 


H. C. Wickline, purchasing agent Union Stee! Cast- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, was elected president of the Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Association of Pittsburgh at its annual 
meeting recently. He was also elected national direc- 
tor and as such will represent the Pittsburgh body 
at the annual convention of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents in Los Angeles in June, 1926. 
Mr. Wickline is chairman of the iron and steel com- 
mittee of the National Association which has in charge 
the standardization of scrap and is now working out 
a standard form of scrap contract. Mr. Wickline has 
been identified with the Union Steel Casting Co. for 
almost 25 years, and most of that time has been in 
charge of its purchases. 

Other officers of the Pittsburgh Association are: 
F. H. MacKnight, Westinghouse Airbrake Co., Wilmer- 
ding, Pa., first vice-president; A. Davia, Dravo Con- 
tracting Co., Pittsburgh, second vice-president; G. H. 
Beymer, Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, 
third vice-president; J. E. Nieser, Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, treasurer; A. D. Feeman, Supe- 
rior Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, secretary; direc- 
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is, for the period taken, an output between 130,000 
and 140,000 tons is shown more often than outputs 
above and below that range, as against a mathe- 
matically determined normal of 137,000 tons. 


(yo alloying metals are introduced into 
steel either as simple metals or as ferroalloys. 
Nickel and copper are examples of the former and 
manganese, chromium, vanadium and tungsten rep- 
resent the latter method. Molybdenum was origin- 
ally used as ferromolybdenum, but in the past year 
this alloy has disappeared and a salt of molybdenum, 
calcium molybdate, is now being used exclusively. 
It is easily and cheaply prepared and contains no 
carbon. Another advantage, as indicated in the 
article on another page, is the assimilation of the 
molybdenum in its nascent state by the steel. Also 
the ample supplies of the metal in this country 
favor its broader use. As with vanadium its intro- 
duction has been slow, but marked progress has 
been made this year, the consumption in 1925 being 
nearly five times that of 1924. There is the inter- 
esting possibility that a similar method will be 
perfected for some of the other metals now used as 
ferroalloys. Applied to chromium it would solve 
the stainless iron problem as well as some others 
where the presence of carbon is a handicap. 


tors, Fred K. Acker, Mackintosh-Hemphill & Co., 
Pittsburgh; J. B. Connally, Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh; C. H. Hindfuss, Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., 
Pittsburgh; W. H. Bechtold, Iron City Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh; C. F. Keib, American Spiral Spring & 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; C. G. Bunnell, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh; H. J. Casper, 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh; W. J. 
Green, United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh; 
W. McC. Reynolds, Pittsburgh Water Heater Co., 
Pittsburgh; K. F. Tiegel, Pittsburgh Piping & Equip- 
ment Co., Pittsburgh; Pittsburgh director National 
Association, Gerald H. Moses, American Window Glass 


Co. 


Bethlehem Merger Case Hearings in 
Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 24.—Hearings on the complaint 
of Federal Trade Commission in the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. merger case were resumed here yesterday. Present 
indications are they will continue here throughout the 
present week and possibly a little longer. After that 
it is the tentative plan to transfer them to Pittsburgh 
to last a week or so at that point. Next the hearings 
will be held in Washingon, where the commission will 
close its side of the case. Witnesses who testified 
subsequent to those mentioned in THE IRON AGE of 
last week and previous to the resumption of testimony 
yesterday included Andrew J. Dietrich, steel fabrica- 
tor and jobber, Baltimore; Albert Glendyke Harkins, 
member of the fabricating and jobbing firm of the 
Maryland Steel Products Co., Baltimore, and William 
G. Wetherall, steel jobber, Baltimore. 


Riverside Pipe Works Idle 


The National Tube Co. has blown out the two 
blast furnaces at its Riverside works, Benwood, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., and that plant now is entirely idle. It 
stopped making pipe there several weeks ago, but until 
last week continued the operation of the coke ovens, 
blast furnaces and skelp mills. This plant for several 
years has been used chiefly as an emergency unit and 
its suspension, it is officially stated, does not mean 
formal abandonment of the plant. The company has 
its Gary plant available for pipe production and is 
adding to capacity at Ellwood, Pa., and Lorain, Ohio. 
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JAPAN BUYS TIN PLATE 


American and Welsh Makers Take Order— 
American Importers Quoting on Steel 
NEW YorK, Nov. 24.—European mills and particu- 
arly British makers, continue to cut in on business 
the Japanese market. The inquiry of Yokohama, 
Japan, for 350 tons of I-beams, on which either Ameri- 


can or British standard specifications were stated to 
be acceptable, was placed through the Mitsubishi Shoji 
Kaisha with a British maker, reported to be Dorman, 
& Co., at a price said to be $9 under the Ameri- 
f. price rhe tin plate for the Nippon Oil Co., 
10,000 base boxes, was doubled and placed with two 
xporte each taking 30,000 boxes. Mitsui & Co 
Lur! h 30,000 boxes of Welsh tin plate, the quoted 
price reported to have been about $7.98 per box, in- 
uding all extras, c.i.f. Japan, or about 9c. per base 
x less than the American mill quotation. Iwai & 
{ York, rec pient of the other 30,000 boxes 

juot furnishing American tin plate. The Ame! 

market on tin plate today, covel a fair 

ore f } es, depending upon how well the 

Val American makers are booked with tonnag 
\ fair estimate of the market would range from $5.5 

er ba box to $5.80 per base box, c.i.f. Japar 

T) ght gage black sheet market is quiet witl 
Japanese demand at a low ebb and prices fairly firm 
$83 to $84 per ton, c.if. Japan. No new inquiries 

or 1 s are reported from Japan and the 1500 to: 
t he Imperial Government Railway) still pend 
ng \ small order for 122 sections of 90-lb. rails and 

plice bars was recently placed with Suzul w 
New York, by the Government railroad same 
recently oked at rder fro. Japan for 
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Claire Furnace Cost Fishing Case Before 
Supreme Court 


‘ : V4 Pun \ ¢ made 
. ne ( 1? ie Ur ‘ Si é 
‘ ] { ase r} l roceeding 
eal » wher federal Tra Con 
en ed tain figures a t { pre 
1uctio1 hnipment etc., from the Claire |! nace C 
1 18 tner iron and steel interests The nanutac 
re! ieclined to ibmit the information to the con 
ilming that it had n urisdiction The 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and the 
our f Appeals here upheld the iron and steel inter 
I 1 I ] ¢ 1lning the con 
or lat vanted The argument 
I a Va made D Solicitor-Gen- 


Employment Gains in Metal Trades 
the Nationa Metal Trades Associatio1 


. meta orking shops New England, New 

vania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 

W , lowa and Missouri, showed a total of 637,160 
en f the payroll in October, as compared with 

6 itembe1 Employment has gained stead- 
ily t past x months. Ih August the total er 
ro eporting shops v 597.376, in July 
RR TS nd in June 584.965 

Industrial Preparedness Meeting 
I trial preparedness as insurance against war 
wl cussed at a meeting on Industrial Cooperation 


with the War Department, to be held Friday evening, 
Dex 1, at the Engineering Societies Building, New 
York. The meeting will be held under the auspices of 
the Army Ordnance Association, and leading mechan- 
‘lectrical, mining and metallur- 
al and automotive engineering societies. E. H. Gary, 
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The Chinese markets continue quiet with only oc- 
casional small orders for tin plate waste waste, wire 
shorts and similar second hand materials. Chinese 
interest in copper has lately been confined to inquiries 
for lots of 50 tons or less with no purchases noted. 
European mills maintain a strong competitive front 
in South and Central American markets. 

American importers of European steel are quoting 
on numerous inquiries for all kinds of material and 
are beginning to offer a wide range of steel products 
instead of confining themselves almost exclusively to 
efforts to sell American consumers of rails, structural 
steel and reinforcing bars. None of the large tonnage 
inquiries, which have been before the import market 
for some time, is reported by those interested to have 
been closed as yet 

That importers of European steel products are in 
a position to quote competitive prices seems evident 
from offers to quote on German material, either Besse- 
mer or open-hearth being available on most products. 
For example: Billets and sheet bars, of Thomas steel, 

e quoted at $33.70 per gross ton, c.i.f. duty paid, 
which compares with the present American mill quo- 
tation of $35 per ton, Pittsburgh. Wire rods, No. 5 
American Steel & Wire Co. gage are offered at $39.70 
per gross ton, c.i.f., duty paid, which compares with 
the American mill price of $45 per ton, Pittsburgh. 
Open-hearth bars, S.A.E. specifications, are offered 
at 1.90c per lb., c.if., duty paid, against American 

ft steel bars at 2c. per lb. Pittsburgh or 2.34c per Ib., 
delivered, New York. A slightly greater disparity of 
prices is evident on galvanized barbed wire, offered 


in American types and quoted at 3c. per Ib., c.i-f., 
duty paid, against the American price of 3.35c per Ib., 
Pittsburgh, or 3.69¢c per lb., delivered New York. 
Reinforcing bars of intermediate grade Bessemer are 
quoted at about 1.95c per lb., c.if., duty paid. 


chairman of the Board of the United States Steel 
Corporation and chairman of the advisory board of the 
New York ordnance district, will preside, and the 
speakers include the Hon. Dwight F. Davis, secretary 
of war; the Hon. Hanford MacNider, assistant secre- 
tary of war; and Gen. James G. Harbord, president of 
the Radio Corporation of America. Col. Frank A. 
Seott, president of the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land, and chairman of the National defense division of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers is chair- 


Y + + 


nan of the committee on arrangements. 


To Forward New England Power and 
Industrial Development 


The New England Conference at Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 12 and 13 brought together hundreds of repre- 
sentatives of all branches of industry, trade and com- 
merce in the six States of the territory, chiefly through 
delegates from associations and chambers of commerce, 
ind resulted in the establishment of a permanent body 
to be known as the New England Council, consisting 

12 members from each of the States, carefully chosen 
that all basic interests might be included. 

Among the members best known in the metal-work- 
ing industries are Henry D. Sharpe, treasurer Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg Co., Providence, R. I.; Howard Coonley, 
president Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, and Stanley H. 
Bullard, vice-president Bullard Machine Tool Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. The sessions had as a leading topic 
the power of New England and its development, the 
keynote being struck in an address by Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board General Electric Co., who urged 
the pooling of all the power in the territory, comprising 
both hydraulic and steam plants, large and small, into 
one vast system, covering New England with a net- 
work of transmission lines. Especially did Mr. Young 
dwell on the breaking down of barriers which prevent 
the importing of electric current from one State into 
another, meaning Maine, which has great water re- 
sources that cannot be developed because power cannot 
be exported. Bearing on the Maine situation is the 
titanic Bay of Fundy project, still in the paper stage. 
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Bronze Welding of Cast Iron Pipe 


Discussed at Convention of Acetylene Association—Other Gas Welding and Cutting 
Operations Also Prominent in Program—Officers Elected 


RONZE welding of sand cast and centrifugally cast 

iron pipe was an outstanding topic on the compre 
hensive program of the twenty-sixth convention of the 
International Acetylene Association held at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19 and 20. 

Although the bronze welding of cast iron and steel! 
has been recognized as a commercial process for a few 
years only, it was brought out by Arthur R. Lytle, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., in a paper on the “Effect of 
Heat of Bronze Welding on Cast Iron Pipe,” that the 
process has developed in that time from a little-known 
novelty to a widespread and much relied-upon method 
of uniting metals. The most important application of 
the process was said to be in connection with cast iron 
welding, particularly in the construction of iron pipe 
lines, although its applications are spreading to a wide 
variety of general repair work. 

The most notable advantages in bronze welding of 
cast iron pipe as compared to welding with the cast 
iron welding rod, were said to be, first, the shorter time 
required for the weld, and second, the lower tempera 
ture at which the welding proceeds. The last named 
advantage permits the welding to be done successfully 
on unpreheated sections, as the contractions of th 
weld and base metal are slight and the stresses 
set up by the cooling may be absorbed by the ductile 
bronze. An advantage stressed as all important wa 
that the strength of the bronze is greater than that 
of the cast iron. 


Process Advantageous for Centrifugally Cast Pipe 


It was pointed out that the bronze welding of cast- 
iron pipe has become an art separate from all other 
bronze welding processes, many miles of bronze welded 
sand cast and centrifugally cast pipe having been suc 
cessfully laid. The centrifugally cast type, said Mr. 
Lytle, seems to have come into its own for bronze 
welding, because the material is of more compact struc- 
ture and more uniform strength, and also stronger than 
the sand cast iron pipe, it is possible to use thinner 
walled pipes than previously. The thinner gage ma 
terials lend themselves much more readily to welding 
than to other means of uniting. 

Of the failures in bronze welded pipe lines, at the 
bronze weld and some distance from it, Mr. Lytle con- 
fined his discussion of causes to the theories that de 
pend on the structural changes that occur in the cast 
iron pipe due to the heat of the application of the 
bronze. A number of such welds have been investigated 
by Mr. Lytle’s company and a description of their work 
and findings interestingly set forth in the paper, which 
was illustrated by lantern slides. A study of the cast 
iron welding of cast iron pipe was included in the in- 
vestigation, as it was thought that the information 
would be valuable and that the broader field of work 
would facilitate the elucidation of the various struc- 
tur 

The difference between the sand cast and centrifu- 
gal cast pipe was outlined, the illustrations including a 
specimen of French sand cast pipe that had failed. 
After a consideration of all the changes that have 
been observed to occur in cast iron pipe when welded 
with cast iron and bronze, Mr. Lytle said, in conclusion 
that the following was thought to be true: 


1. Neither cast iron nor bronze welding of the 
usual cast iron pipe has any detrimental effect 
on the structure of the base metal. 

2. It is possible that in cast iron very high in 
phosphorus, the bronze welding operation may 
weaken the material sufficiently to lead to failure, 
though this is doubtful. 

3. Inasmuch as both cast iron and bronze welding 
make the material at that point stronger, it is 
natural that many of the failures should occur 
just outside these altered areas. 
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4. It may well be that some of the failures that 
have occurred have been the result of surface 
cracks or defects in the original metal. The in- 
fluence of these defects may be emphasized by the 
welding operation. 


Scientific Control of Welding Operations 


Procedure control which might be profitably em- 
ployed by manufacturing plants and field organizations 
for the supervision and advancement of their produc- 
tion methods were outlined in a paper on “Procedure 
Control in Welding,” by L. E. Ogden, vice-president of 
the Oxweld Acetylene Co., New York. The procedure 
discussed was based on a set of fundamental principles 
formulated by the affiliated companies of the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation, these principles being 
stressed as adapted to any application of welding, al- 
though of greatest aid for applications involving repeti- 
tive operations. 

The procedure controls are designed not for the 
welder, but for those in charge of and directing the 
work. The specifications of such procedure control 
were grouped under the following heads: 1, A check 
on the welders; 2, selection and inspection of material; 
3, design and layout of the welding joint; 4, prepara- 
tion of the piece for welding; 5, welding technique, in- 
cluding organization; and 6, inspection of welding and 
testing of the completed joint. Each of these sub- 
divisions was discussed. The peculiarities of each in- 
dividual problem should first be studied, and the pro- 
cedure control written with these problems in mind. 
It was pointed out that good welding comes only from 
an organization, which as a whole, sincerely believes in 
welding 

Another paper of broad interest was that on “Sur- 
veying an Industrial Plant and the Installation of 
Oxygen and Acetylene Piping” by W. A. Slack, presi- 
dent Torchweld Equipment Co., Chicago. Oxygen and 
acetylene piping has failed in many instances because 
of improper design and construction, said Mr. Slack. 
Too many pipe lines have been put in without due con- 
sideration being given to the physical limitations of the 
plants where they were installed. Pipe capacity is an 
important consideration and is often the direct cause 
of failure for a pipe line to give satisfaction. He rec- 
ommended that wrought pipe be used because of its 
rust resisting qualities, and that all joints be welded as 
an assurance against leakage. 


Oxy-Acetylene Cutting Helps Foundry Operation 


The part which acetylene and oxygen plays in the 
manufacture of steel castings was reviewed compre- 
hensively by R. W. Thomas, superintendent of steel 
foundry, Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in an 
address on the “Influence of Oxy-Acetylene Cutting on 
Steel Foundry Practice.” It was pointed out that the 
use of the torch has practically eliminated the necessity 
for the alteration of designs simply to facilitate the 
placing and cutting off of gates and risers, and that 
with the torch available for their removal, risers of 
any number and size can be used and the cost of cutting 
them off is far less than by other methods. Oxygen 
and acetylene with their necessary tools and equip- 
ment were said to have been instrumental in decreas- 
ing the time required to produce a given tonnage, to 
have improved the quality of castings, reduced the per- 
centage of defective castings, save expensive crane 
equipment and permit of greater liberties in designing 
steel castings. 

Failures in welded joints can practically always be 
traced to improper welding, according to J. B. Johnson, 
chief, materials section, Engineering Division United 
States Army Service, Dayton, Ohio, who contributed a 
paper on the “Welding of Carbon and Alloy Steel 
Tubing for Aircraft.” The most common cause of fail- 
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ure is the improper fusion of one of the parts which 
s welded. The welding rod is generally fused prop- 
erly and is flowed on the metal to form a seam which 
on the surface looks entirely satisfactory. The appli- 


cation of a load, however, causes failure, and a subse 
quent examination will show that there was no fused 
bond between the added metal and the part. It was 


also emphasized that many cases of failure have been 


due primarily to improper design rather than to bad 


welding. It is well known that a welded seam is weak 
under transverse loading, especially if there is also 
some impact. All such joints should be reinforced to 
revent concentration of stress at the edge of the seam 
where the metal is generally least able to resist any 
efor tior 

Other papers included “Acety ene, Beacon of Prog- 
ress,” by E. E. Thum, manager of the publicity de- 


artment of the Linde Air Products Co., New York and 
“Using the Literature of the Oxy Acetylene Industry,” 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Its Importance as a Business Investment 
Stressed at Safety Conference 


Accident prevention work as a business investment 


wa ety ; 


essed at the meeting of the New York Safety 
Conference at the Engineering Societies Building, 29 


West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, on Wednesday, 
; 


Ni 18. The speaker who laid particular emphasis 

phase was A. L. Dickerman, vice-president 
\ me an Car & Foundry Co., 165 Broadway, New 
Yor] The meeting was held under the joint auspices 
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Resuscitation;” J. V. W. Reynders, president American 


by F. E. Rogers, publicity manager, Air Reduction 
Sales Co.. New York. Several papers were on topics 
relating to the use of acetylene on the farm and in 
mine lighting. Reports were made by several of the 
associations committees and social activities included 
a theater party and the annual banquet. 


New Officers 


Officers elected for the ensuing year were: Presi- 
dent, R. Sossong, Air Reduction Sales Co., 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York; vice-president, W. A. Slack, Torch- 
weld Equipment Co., Chicago; secretary-treasurer, A. C. 
Morrison: directors, J. A. Johnson, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., and W. D. Flannery, K.-G. Welding & Cutting Co., 
New York. Directors whose terms did not expire this 
vear are: D. C. Duncan, Carbic Mfg. Co., Duluth, Minn.; 
Prof. A. S. Kinsey, Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J.; 
E. L. Davis, Cleveland, and H. S. Smith, Prest-~O-Lite 
Co., 30 East Forty-second Street, New York. 


Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, on 
“Safety in Mines,” and John W. Lieb, vice-president 
New York Edison Co., New York, on “Standardization 
and Safety.” 

Copies of the more important papers have been 
preserved in mimeograph form and are obtainable 
from the National Safety Council, 168 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Savings Made Through Motion Study 


An interesting application of motion study, resulting 
in marked increase in production and lower unit costs, 
was given by Joseph Piacitelli, Barber Asphalt Co., 
Maurer, N. J., in a paper on “Recent Developments in 
Motion Study,” which was presented at a meeting of 
the Metropolitan section of the Taylor Society, held at 
the Town Hall Club, New York, Nov. 19. The earnings 
of workmen were increased, working conditions were 
made more comfortable and the labor turnover con- 
siderably decreased. 

The application discussed was in the making and 
hipping of asphalted roofing shingles at the Manrer, 
N. J., plant of Mr. Piacitelli’s company. The particular 
work outlined related to folding, packing and shipping 
operations. In the discussion, the necessity of first 
training the worker in the fewest and most effective 
motions for accomplishing a given operation before ex- 
pecting high speed output was stressed. On this, Mr. 
Piacitelli said that it was their practice to give the man 
the best method first, and that speed of work comes 
along later, by giving the worker the incentive, such as 
less fatiguing conditions and the opportunity for in- 
creased earnings. The correct method is written down 
in detail on instruction sheets, the proper motions being 
made simple and in proper sequence so that auto- 
maticity may te obtained by the worker as early as 
possible. The foreman teaches the correct method to 
new workmen. The savings in labor from this applica- 
tion of motion study was said to amount to four times 
the cost of the motion study work. 





Louisville & Nashville Buys Lathes 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad has purchased 
four 36-in. lathes from the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New 
York. The latter company has received the following 
orders: 96-in. planer from the Cleveland Punch & 
Shear Co., Cleveland; 16-in. shaper from the Paine Co., 
Chicago; a combination journal turning and axle lathe 
from the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad: a 15-in. 
lathe from the Pacific Electric Clock Co., Berkeley, 
Cal.; a grinding machine from the North Shore Cutting 
Die Co., Lynn, Mass.; an 1100-lb. hammer for the Mis- 
ouri Pacific Railroad; three 22-in. drills for the Boston 
Elevated Railway Co., Boston; a 50-ton, 58-ft. 6-in. span 
crane and a 20-ton, 58-ft. 6-in. span crane from the 
Elliott Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
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Late Developments in Alloy Steels 


Experts Discuss Characteristics and Problems Before 
New York Steel Treaters 


UCCESSFUL and interesting in an outstanding way 

was a meeting which the New York chapter of the 
American Society for Steel Treating held Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 18, in the assembly room of the Mer- 
chant’s Association of New York in the Woolworth 
Building. It was the third of a series of meetings 
dealing with practical problems in the steel industry. 
The first one, held in September, dealt with the manu- 
facture of steel. At the second the production of ferro- 
alloys was discussed by an authority. 

At the November meeting last week the feature was 
a thorough discussion of the general field of alloy steels 
with special reference to problems in their manufac- 
ture and inspection, the properties which fit them for 
special service, and the precautions necessary in their 
working and heat treatment. The speakers for the 
various alloying elements were as follows: 

Vanadium.—George L. Norris, Vanadium Corpora- 
tion of America, New York. 
Nickel.—Charles McKnight,  Jr., International 

Nickel Co., New York. 

Molybdenum.—John D. Cutter, Climax Molybdenum 

Co., New York. 

Chromium.—C. E. MacQuigg, Union Carbide & 

Carbon Research Laboratories, Long Island City, N. Y 

Manganese.—John H. Hall, Taylor-Wharton Iro1 

& Steel Company, High Bridge, N. J. 

Tungsten.—A. H. Kingsbury, Crucible Steel Co. of 

America, New York. 

Chairman Rinek, who presided, emphasized the fact 
that it is seldom possible to assemble at one meeting 
so many well known authorities on the various types 
of alloy steel. Each speaker was allowed 15 min. in 
which to present his views and a brief general discus- 
sion was participated in after the last speaker. 

George L. Norris, chief metallurgist of the Vana- 
dium company, delivered a brief history of vanadium 
and discussed some of the various alloy steels which 
are produced from its use. He also dealt with some 
phases of the heat treatment of these steels. 

Charles McKnight, Jr., metallurgist in the research 
department of the Nickel company, briefly outlined the 
role of nickel] in both steels and special alloys, discuss- 
ing the manufacture, properties and heat treatment of 
plain nickel steels and the combinations with other 
alloys, and outlined also the importance of nickel in 
special high-nickel alloys, such as invar and permalloy. 

John D. Cutter, metallurgist Climax Molybdenum 
Co., presented the case of molybdenum from its early 
history and declared that its use had expanded to very 
large proportions, particularly during the last year. 
The most interesting new development which he dis- 
cussed was the fact that within a year the use of ferro- 
molybdenum had been abandoned. Instead of intro- 
ducing molybdenum into steel by means of a ferroalloy, 
this is now entirely accomplished by the use of calcium 
molybdate. The ore, after grinding, concentrating and 
roasting, is mixed with lime and water, the resulting 
product after thorough drying being the salt referred 
to. When this is added to the steel bath, disintegra- 
tion takes place at once, the lime going into the slag 
and the iron and steel bath decomposing the molyb- 
denum oxide with the molybdenum liberated for alloy- 
ing with the steel. The fact that the molybdenum by 
this method is virtually in the nascent state was em- 
phasized as a particular advantage over the method 
of introduction of any other alloy into steel. 

C. E. MacQuigg, metallurgist, who was asked al- 
most at the last moment to take the place of W. J. 
Priestley, sales metallurgist of the Electro Metallurgi- 
cal Sales Corporation, New York, briefly outlined the 
various familiar chromium steels, including the so- 
called engineering steel, stainless types and the high 
chromium iron alloys. Some of the special uses of the 
high-chromium types were dwelt upon, particularly 
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their resistance to high temperatures and their grow- 
ing use in the chemical industry. He referred par- 
ticularly to the recent development of a steel which 
contains 2.50 per cent chromium and which has re- 
markable shock resistance properties. He believed this 
would be an important factor in certain future develop- 
ments. 

John Howe Hall, metallurgist, presented in an in- 
teresting manner some of the claims for manganese. 
He characterized manganese as the most unique alloy- 
ing element because it was impossible to make steel 
without manganese and also because it is the cheapest 
of these alloying agents. He paid particular attention 
to some of the recent developments in various steels 
containing 1 to 1.50 per cent manganese, discussing the 
special uses to which they are put and the simplicity 
of their heat treatment. He felt that not enough 
credit has been given to this class of steels. He touched 
briefly upon the high manganese or Hadfield steels. 
He predicted that a steel containing about 2.50 per 
cent manganese would gain wide use and recognition 
because of its unusual properties. 

A. H. Kingsbury, sales metallurgist, discussed 
briefly the various tungsten steels, comparing the low 
with the high tungsten products, touching on their con- 
stitution and heat treatment and outlining some of 
their special uses. 

Discussion 


In the limited time devoted to general discussion, 
the various speakers answered miscellaneous questions. 
One point on which information was requested had to 
do with the so-called silicon structural steel. This steel 
contains about 0.25 per cent of silicon and close to 1 or 
more per cent of manganese. The question was raised 
whether this should not be classed as a manganese steel. 
It was explained that originally this steel had been 
made containing around 1 to 2 per cent silicon, but this 
composition was finally changed to the one now prevail- 
ing. It was suggested that the name of high tensile 
structural steel would really be more appropriate. 

The attendance at the meeting was close to 200 and 
about 45 members and guests sat down at the informal 
dinner which was the largest yet held by the chapter. 

At the next monthly meeting, Dec. 16, the “Flow of 
Metal in Forging” will be discussed by John H. Nelson 
of the Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Machinery Exhibit at Sesquicentennial 
Exposition 


A large machinery exhibit will be a feature of the 
Sesquicentennial International Exposition which will be 
held in Philadelphia from June 1 to Dec. 1, 1926, to 
celebrate the 150th anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. The exhibit will be 
housed in the Machinery, Engineering, Mines, Metal- 
lurgy and Transportation Palace, a building which will 
be 1886 ft. long by an average of 400 ft. in tapering 
width. It will cost approximately $1,250,000. 

The Diesel engine exhibit, it is said, will be the 
largest and most comprehensive ever shown. A large 
number of hydraulic machinery manufacturers will 
show presses used in steel plants and railroad shops, 
such as various types of wheel presses, forging, stamp- 
ing and drawing presses. Steel makers will show every 
phase of their industry from the mining to the pro- 
duction of the finished product. The burning of pow- 
dered coal will be the main feature of the exhibits of 
a number of boiler and mechanical stoker manufactur- 
ers. Makers of transmission machinery and equipment 
will have a large display. 
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NEW DUPLEXING PROCESS 


Ford Motor Co. to Use Blast Furnaces and 


Electric Furnaces in Conjunction 
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BARB WIRE SUBSTITUTE 


German Pertorated Hoop Iron in Extended Form 


Produces Barbed Material 
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wire, the delivered price is lower, two factors being 


mentidned as contributing to the decrease in expense. 
It is claimed also that the extended barbed band weighs 
less per foot than wire. Closeness of the barbs is re- 
rarded as a feature of the new product. 
Double barbed bands are made by punching hoop iron 
the same gage, but about 3 in. wide. The maker is 
ommending the use of the double-barbed material 


e tops of walls and fences. 


Committee to Standardize Refractories 
for Foundry Use 


\ nt committee which will investigate refrac- 
ries for foundry use with the purpose of simplifying 
lardizing specifications was organized recently 
meeting held at the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh. 


( Hewitt, chairman committee on cooperation, 
American Ceramic Society, was elected chairman of 
he joint committee and J. L. Cummings, secretary re- 

ry committee, American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
made secretary. 

Other organizations represented at the conference 


e American Refractories Institute, the Steel 


I inde! » et! America, the Electric Steel 
1¢ Research Group, and the Division of Simpli- 

1 Practice, Department of Commerce. Additional 
vhich are expected to participate in the work of 


ymmittee are the United States Bureau of Stand- 

is, the Bureau f Mines, the American Electro- 

hemical Society, 1 American Malleable Castings As- 

iation, the American Society for Testing Materials 

nd the Inst if Metals Division of the American 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 


O regoing purchases more than $11,000,000 
the tot was placed during the second half of the 
scal year. It is claimed by the Amtorg cgmpany that 
a large portion of this business was transacted on a 
redit basis ranging from 90 days to a year or more, 


e average, in which would be included purchases on 


sh basis, being, it is claimed, about six months. 


Iron, Steel and Machinery Sales to Russia 
Total $17,000,000 


machinery and metal equipment made 
the Amtorg Trading Corporation for export to 
Russia, during the fiscal year ended Oct. 1, 1925, totaled 


Purchases 


close to $17,000,000. In round numbers these purchases 
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IRON AND STEEL CAPACITY 


Practical Basis of Inquiry of Institute’s Special 
Committee 


That essentially practical capacity is aimed at by 
the special committee of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute now canvassing the industry on the question 
of the country’s potential production is indicated by 
a study of the blanks which have been distributed. In 
the case of steel ingot sapacity and steel castings 
capacity each plant is asked to give its greatest actual 
output for the first half of any year since 1915, also 
its best six months’ output for a last half. Against 
these figures are to be put an estimate of annual ca- 


pacity for a whole year of maximum demand, assuming 


adequate transportation service and no serious labo 
shortage. Presumably such estimate will not take 
precedence over the total of the best two half years 
without an adequate explanation, such as increased 


plant and improved methods. 

In the pig iron questionnaire information is asked 
as to the highest month’s production since 1915, and 
also both the greatest production for any six consecu- 
tive months and that for any calendar year since Jan. 
1, 1916. The showing of these actual figures may b« 
increased, as in the case of steel, by estimates of pro 
ducing capacity at the present time, to provide, as 
stated in the case of steel, for enlarged plant, better 
equipment and methods, ete. 

Detailed information is also asked covering the 
performance of individual units in the case of both 
steel and pig iron, with provision to explain condi 
tions as to charging, fuel, and repair, relining and re 
building allowances, and those factors which are essen- 
tial in calculating the output of the individual furnace 

It is clear that the results of the canvass are go- 
ing to give information of unusual value, aside from 
establishing the practically attainable capacity for 
the whole country. An analysis of the detailed facts 
would constitute in itself an engineering paper highly 
illuminating in matters of plant design and operation. 


Status of Employee Representation to Be 
Discussed 


A comprehensive conference on employee represen- 
tation will be held by the production executives’ divi- 
sion of the American Management Association, at 
the New Kansas City Athletic Club, Kansas City, Mo., 
Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, 

At the opening session Sam A. Lewisohn, vice- 
president of the Miami Copper Co., New York, will 
speak on the Present Status of Employee Representa- 
tion in America, Arthur T. Morey, general manager 
of the Commonwealth Steel Co., St. Louis, being among 
those to discuss the paper. Arthur H. Young, indus- 
trial relations counsel, Curtis, Fosdick & Belknap, 
New York, will present a paper at the same session 
on What Are the Chief Problems Involved in the In- 
troduction of a Plan of Employee Representation and 
How Can They Best Be Met? 

J. M. Larkin, assistant to the president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., and E. S. Cowdrick, consulting 
engineer, New York, will be among those discussing 
a paper by Homer Niesz, manager of industrial rela- 
tions, Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago. The title 
of Mr. Niesz’ paper is Who Should Be Eligible to Vote 
for Employee Representation, Who Should Serve as 
Such, and What Principles Should Govern the Number 
of Representatives in Any Assembly or Council? This 
session, to be held Nov. 30, will be presided over by 
Frank P. Cox, manager, West Lynn Works, General 
Electric Co, 

At a dinner meeting, Nov. 30, Cyrus McCormick, 
Jr., vice-president in charge of manufacture, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, will speak on Employee 
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Representation as Affecting the Attitude of Labor and 
Business, another address being by E. K. Hall, vice- 
president of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
on The Philosophy of Employee Representation. 

Questions to be discussed at other sessions include: 
Should an employee representation plan be limited or 
unlimited with respect to the type of questions which 
an assembly may consider and act upon, and what 
grades and types of executives should be appointed as 
management representatives, and to what extent should 
they be instructed how to vote? Other questions are: 
Should an employee representation plan provide for a 
management veto on the acts of the assembly or coun- 
cil for arbitration in case of deadlock; what kind of 
support should foremen be expected to give a represen- 
tation plan, and how can it be secured, and what can 
be done to make council or assembly meetings interest- 
ing and profitable when everything is peaceful and 
there is not much regular business to be transacted? 

W. E. Worth, superintendent of the Weber Wagon 
works of the International Harvester Co., will speak 
on How Can Employees Best Be Kept Interested in and 
Informed About the Accomplishments of a Plan of 
Representation, and How Shall the Plan Be Sold to 
New Employees? Following this there will be a dem 
onstration of the method used by Swift & Co. for in- 
teresting new employees. 


Honor Memory of John Ericsson 


In commemoration of the arrival in this country of 
John Ericsson (Nov. 23, 1839), a dinner was held Sat- 
urday evening, Nov. 21, at the Engineers’ Club, New 
York, by the Capt. John Ericsson Memorial Society of 
Engineers. About sixty members of the society were 
present. Capt. A. P. Lundin, president of the organiza- 
tion, presided. 

Several short addresses bearing on Ericsson’s life 
and achievements were made, and President Lundin 
paid tribute to distinguished members who had died in 
the past year. These included Car! George P. DeLaval, 
who had been general manager of the Henry R. Worth- 
ington Co. and chief engineer of the Blake & Knowles 
Steam Pump Co., a former president of the Ericsson 
society; B. W. M. Hanson, Hanson-Whitney Co., Hart 
ford, Conn.; F. W. H. Pegelow, who had been director 
general of the State Railroads of Sweden, and Edward 
Wollert, a charter member of the society, who had been 
production engineer of the Swedish Match Trust. In 
connection with this tribute effective music was ren- 
dered by a quartet from the “Lyran Society.”’ 

Clarence E. Whitney, president Whitney Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn., who had long been associated with Mr. 
Hanson, related personal reminiscences of his late 
friend, dwelling in particular on his contribution to the 
winning of the World War and his genius in evolving 
new machinery in a way that necessitated few or no 
changes in the original design. 

Other speakers were Thomas Towne, Frank Moss- 
berg Co., Attleboro, Mass., a past president of the so- 
ciety; George J. Miller, president Delamater Veterans’ 
Association of New York (a kindred organization dedi- 
cated to the perpetuation of the traditions and spirit of 
Ericsson and Delamater); Harry A. Gillis, who has 
specialized in locomotive construction; Capt. Charles A. 
McAllister, U. S. N., retired; Eric A. Lof, vice-presi- 
dent of the society, who told of a recent visit to 
Ericsson’s tomb at Filipstad, Sweden; Luis Jackson, 
railroad builder and engineer; Byron Newton, former 
assistant treasurer of the United States; Guy Hub- 
bard, of the staff of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, and Lieut. Com. John H. Barnard, 
U. S. N., retired. 

Regrets from Thomas A. Edison and Charles M. 
Schwab, honorary members, were read by E. T. L 
Thygeson, secretary. 

A feature of the evening was the election of Gust. 


Pers. Wern, of New York, as an honorary member of 
the society, in recognition of the work he has done for 


it since its inception. 
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TDA ON EEN 


November Gain in Unfilled Orders 


Market Unmoved by the Possibility of a Soft Coal Strike—Steel 
Works Operations Hold Up Well—Increasing Imports 
of Pig Iron—Tin Plate Price Unchanged 


EADING steel companies continue to put new 


business on their books in excess of current 


shipments. In the case of the Steel Corporation, or- 
ders have averaged for some time 10,000 tons a day 
more than the production of finishing mills, and 


taking the industry as a whole November will show 


a substantial gain in unfilled orders. 
The outlook for December is that steel works 
yperations will be at substantially the present rate. 


which is 83 per cent for the Steel Corporation and 
50 per cent for Bethlehem, with other leading in- 
dependent companies on about that basis. The 


steel Corporation has blown out two blast fur 


naces at its Wheeling district pipe plant and blown 

in three Carnegie furnaces, while Bethlehem will 
furnace to its active list. 

As the bulk of the rail buying for 1926 is over, 

next month is not likely to equal November in or 


ers for the heavier products, Dut prospects are 
nter lines, as wire, sheets, tin plate and 
strip stee Recent buying of bars has been heavy, 
and many consumers are now yvered we into the 
fir uu 
The f ne recent DUyYII movement 
I rs have bee more disposed tha 
£0 I months to take on a fain ck of stee 
4 t I produc: rs, seeing that the record 
te¢ 925 has been made at the expenss 
! re intent on getti! alr price 
“6 pl ict than on running their mills 
the +t pot, 
Ke ecel effort of Central Westen 
} es, th ert a prospect hat tne 
i I rkKe long the weakes spot ll ne 
l gher by $2 to $3 at 
N ! n ¢ ke | is re narKe 
eriously the threat i 
} I S5 SH y) eK “ 
ne prt 
or S4 >4.90 
M vhile pig iron quiete} Most melters 
! I next Tew montns al se ¢ ess 
( her dvancs n price bast 
\ tne i rye itput ol I 
\ i le companies are slowing down 
! ich as 15 per cent in some cases 
rage in the industry is still high for 
ly in output of buses and tax 
Americal Sheet & Pin Plate Co has 
ypened its books for early 1926 business in tin 
plate at the present price of $5.50, despite the ad 
The company has also moved up to 
es f sheets recently announced by sev 
r ndependent producers. 
Bookings f mmercial steel castings in Oct 
be! presented nearly 61 per cent of shop capacity, 





the highest figure since February and one-fourth 
better than in September. 

Fabricated steel plate business in October was 
also better than in September, the Bureau of the 
Census figures being 41 per cent of capacity for 
the one month and 35 for the other. 

In the export market the United States divided 
with Wales 60,000 base boxes of tin plate for Japan. 
An order for 350 tons of I-beams for Yokohama 
was lost to a British maker at a price $9 a ton 
under the American bid. 

The range of European steel products offered 
for importation has broadened, and while prices, 
c.if., duty paid, are $8 and more a ton below the 
American prices, no business of moment has been 
done. 

A Baltimore contractor, inquiring for 1400 tons 
of reinforcing bars for a railroad sewer project, 
has been offered German steel at 1.95c., duty paid. 
This is about $7 a ton below domestic bars, assum- 
ing the latter to be quoted on a 2c. Pittsburgh basis. 

Iron and steel exports from the United States 
in October at 141,800 tons, were about the average 
of the preceding twelve months. Imports, at 80,200 
tons, proved to be the largest since June. The pig 
ron movement, 37.700 tons, was the heaviest since 
March. Finished steel imports amounted to 23,500 
tons (including some cast iron pipe, under the 
heading “tubular products”). Exports of finished 
teel were 111,500 tons. 

No change occurred this week in THE IRON AGB 


composite prices. That for pig iron stands at 
$21.29 for the third week, compared with $18.96 in 


July and early August. Finished steel remains at 
2.439¢c. per lb., against a low for this year of 2.396c. 
n August and September and a high of 2.560c. in 
Jat uary. 


Pittsburgh 


Steel Consumers in Buying Mood—Coke 
Decline Reassures Pig Iron Melters 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 24.—Steel consumers plainly are 
n a buying mood and such stiffening of prices as has 
occurred does not seem to deter their inclination not 
only to cover in full against current needs but to place 
eir first quarter requirements. There still is room 
for improvement in business in wire products and the 
pipe market is really quiet, but in all other finished 
products orders are coming in with great freedom, and 
with manufacturers showing no tendency unduly to in- 
crease production, order books are steadily growing in 


In this and nearby districts ingot production is 
85 per cent of capacity, and there is not much 


+ 


tendency to move from this level, the theory being 
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THE IRON AGE 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


° Nov. 24, Nov. 17, Oct. 27, Nov. 25, - — - Nov. 24, Nov. 17, Oct. 27 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1925 1925 1925 1924 Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1925 1925 1925 
No. 2X, _Philadelphiat. ---$23.76 $23.76 $23.26 $23.76 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents 
No. 2, Valley furnacey.. - 20.50 20.50 19.50 20.50 Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.25 3.25 3.15 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti¢... 24.69 24.69 24.05 22.05 Sheets, black, No. 28, Chi 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 21.00 21.00 20.00 18.00 cago dist. mill..... 3.45 3.35 3.25 
No. 2 foundry, Ch’go furn.* 23.00 23.00 22 00 21.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4.50 4.50 4.30 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 22.50 22.50 22.00 21.50 sneets, galv., 28, Chi ‘7 ‘ 

a al r a ae 9 o p o cago dist. mill..... <0 4.60 4.40 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 20.00 20.00 19.00 20.00 Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh 2.40 2.40 2.30 
Valley Bessemer del’d P’gh 22.76 22.76 21.76 22.26 Sheets. blue. 9 & 10. Ch 
Malleable, Chicago furn.*. 23.00 23.00 22 00 21.50 cago dist. mill..... 2.60 250 2 40 
Malleable, Valley ....... 20.50 20.50 19.50 20.50 Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.65 2 65 2.65 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 21.76 21.76 20.76 21.76 Wire nails, Chicago dist 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 nil oe “ses 2.40 70 =.70 
Ferromanganese, furnace..115.00 115.00 115.00 105.00 te wire, ee 2.50 50 2.50 

iain wire, Chicago ast 

s . : . mill : ocecesees rf 2.55 55 

Rails, Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: Barbed wire, galv., P’gh 3 3.35 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill..$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 Barbed wire, galv., Chi 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh.. 35.00 35.00 33.50 35.50 cago dist. mill..... 3.40 3.40 10 
O.-h, billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 33.50 35.50 Tin plate, 100 lb. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 = $5.50 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 36.00 36.00 33.50 37.00 . 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 40.00 40.90 40.00 40.50 Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
O.-h. billets, Phila.....ce- 40.30 40.30 39.30 41.67 Carwheels, Chicago $18.50 $18.50 $18.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 Carwheels, Philadelphia 18.50 18.50 18.50 

; ida Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 19.50 19.50 19.00 

; Cents Cents Cents Cents Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 17.50 17.50 17.00 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Light rails at mill........ 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.80 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 18.00 18.00 18.00 
oa, fe No. 1 cast, Philadelphia.. 18.00 18.00 18.00 

Finished Iron and Steel, No. 1 cast, Ch’go (netton) 18.25 18.25 18.00 

Per Lb. tol 2B re> Cents . : . ; No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila... 8.50 18.50 18.50 
: os 20. oan ne a ‘ —e Cents Cents Cents No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (met) 15.50 15.75 15.00 

ron bars, Philadelphia... 2.22 2.22 2.12 2.32 
[ron bars, Chicago bn alee Guia 2.00 1.95 1.90 2.00 Coke, Connellsville, 

Steel bars, I ittsburgh.. . 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Steel bars, Chicago..... . 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Wurnace cok $4.00 $5.00 g 
Steel bars, New York.... 2.34 2.34 6.34 6.34 Foundry coke, eumat. rh ; 2 ; 6 00 % 50 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 1.80 1.90 oo »s = , 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 \ Is 

2 2.2 Metals. 
Tank plates, New York... 1.94 1.94 1.94 2.14 feta ' . . . 
Beams, Pittsburgh ...... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.10 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents 
Beams, Chicago ......... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 Lake cogpet. New —— ere soon yet 
Beams, New York........ 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 alectrolytic copper, refinery 12% 14.37% 00 

Stee 3 i » 9 © 9 © ® F Zine, St. Louis 8.80 8.45 8.60 

Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.50 50 50 0 
ee " . . Zinc, New York 9.15 8.80 8.95 
: : . 0% St ouis 9.56 9.5 5 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries P - Ne e. York Se s 9 85 560 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton. , Tin (Straits), New York 62.55 63.62% 63.25 

fSilicon, 1.75 to 2.25. {Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75 Antimony (Asiatic). N. Y. 20.00 20.00 19.00 

On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices Als n domestic business, there is at 

range of prices on various products, as shown in ou market reports on other pages 


PIT ee 


Finished Steel 


Nov. 24, 1925, 2.439c. Per Lb. 


ORG WEGR GMO. cc cccoccicssccnncsesossecs 


One week ago $21.29 
: i S40tc |.§ | QMO WOOK ABO... ser sensccrsesceveenes 21. 
One MONTH AGO....--eeeereeseeesseees 3. aoe COG: MOE GOs ok bois oe tn ord bees sande 20.38 
OMe YORE OHO cccccccccccvsessccseseses 2.474c. One year ago 20.54 
Pk ae ao can +4 Jn ar ¢ ee seus beoeesemnes of 
10-year pre-wWar AVETAZE..... ce seeeees 1.689« 10-year pre-war average 15.72 


THe Iron AGE Composite Prices 


Pig Iron 


Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank 


plates, plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe ‘ ed 
These products constitute 88 he basic 


and black sheets. 


per cent of the United States output of finished 


Based on 


average of 


steel. Birmingham 

High Low High Low 
1925 2.560c., Jan. 6 2.396c., Aug. 18 1925 $22.50, Jan. 13 $18.96, July 
1924 2.789c., Jan. 15 2.460c., Oct. 14 1924 22.88, Feb. 26 19.21. Nov. 
1923 2.824c., April 24 2.4466., Jan. 2 1923 30.86, March 20 20.77. Nov. 


emnnnnnensnsenecnnvennsuenenseeserscocesenscensensenensanecsanennecsonenereencacesonaaserentT 


that it is a sounder situation when the mills are a 
little behind their obligations than abreast of them. 
A nice balance between production and consumption is 
one means of insuring price stability. 
has not shown profits commensurate with an excep- 
tionally large production and running up produc- 
tion faster than the ability of the country to consume 
led directly to the unsatisfactory prices ruling over 
most of the year, it seems probable that in the coming 
year fair profits, rather than record outputs, will be 


the aim of steel manufacturers. 


Prices of most products have had a substantial re- 
covery from the low levels of the late summer, but the 
contention still is heard that, based on costs, even, 
today’s prices are not high. Evidently steel consumers 
accept that view because in sheets, on which the ad- 


As this year summer. 


and strips. 


prices. 


ELON ROE NON EN ROORREDEE OUTS TED 


1471 


Nov. 25, 


1924 
Cents 
3.50 
3.60 
4.60 


- 


70 


2.70 


2 80 


«to 


$19.00 


Cents 


14.00 
13.75 
6.85 
7.20 
8.60 
9.00 
54.25 
14.50 


times a 


Set eres ereeeeeeneen + Oman 


Nov. 24, 1925, $21.29 Per Gross Ton 


average of basic and foundry irons, 
being Valley quotation, 
Chicago, 


the foundry 
Philadelphia and 


7 
3 
20 


vance has been greatest, contracts for first quarter 
tonnages are being placed with marked freedom at 
prices from $5 to $12 a ton above the low levels of last 
In the heavy tonnage products first quarter 
business also is coming in freely and at prices well 
above the levels of a few months ago. Mills in this 
district are well supplied with business in plates, shapes 
and bars and comfortable backlogs also exist in sheets 


The local maker of standard rails has enough busi- 
ness to insure full operations for five months. 
while, first quarter semi-finished steel contracts are 
steadily flowing in, despite the recent advances in 
There has been some slowing down in the pro- 
duction of automobiles with some companies down as 
much as 15 per cent from their recent schedules, but 
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age of operations of that industry are the advance to $36, Pittsburgh or Youngstown, for first 
time of vear, notably in the manufa tur quarter, but with no apparent effect on producers, most 
taxicabs There has been so ich ré of whom are makers of sheets and are fortified by the 
team and traction lines by the motor bu .dvance in the finished product and the fact that the 
hat a fresh avenue of activity has be market is active The market is well established at 
he industry that is te 2 i ne $35. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, for billets, 4-in. and 
n sales of pleasure ca irger, and slabs, 8 in. x 2 in. and larger. Mills making 
i | and nt in t forging billets regularly are talking higher prices, but 
f the viewpoint du 10. base, still is the prevailing quotation. Skelp is 
ulate the ‘ ( ( t 1.90¢e., with almost no open market activity observed. 
‘ ()+} }? ) 147 


; ‘ 
e given OT pare i+ 


ell and tet iu Wire Products.—Busin¢ is not so good in these 


nes as In some otne} but as distribution 1s essen- 
ybbing p12 tion, there is the inventory fac- 
onside . far as supplies for shipment over the 
nder of the year are concerned. Prices are better 
; r f \ year and the idea that an 
Pu , ince Irom these level more like ly than a decline 
} r greater interest in early 1926 re- 
el Manufacturers’ wire, which has been in 
; roughout the year, is still very active 
, e} voven fence and fence materials are in- 
Eastert : Mar ! Ml rs ar entioning higher prices for 
tending that present prices do not 
r an old one and that the 
; pou msiderablv below that of bright 
Prices are given on page 1473. 
rig " Rails and Track Supplies.—Makers here are still 
{ n of the essories business 
_ f the Ne Yo Central Lines and the Baltimore & 
; . t qu O} S ngle bar busine s likely to suffer 
7 newhat from the recent change in the standard rail 
MW th ecification from 33 ft. to 39 ft. since, of course, 


equired with the longer rail than 
: the shorté ! T) maker of standard rails has 
y tha ifficient isiness 01 ler to insure a full rate of mill 


: : ne rat r the ne e months. Some of the busi- 
, - cium ess calls for December delivery, as it is now the policy 
e1 cast _— trunk lines to take delivery beginning in December. 
, oo vakit esl "ae . Light rails are not moving with much snap and prices 
, BM ns . no more than steady. Prices are given on page 1473. 

rnac ‘a u 


cae ea Tubular Goods.—Standard pipe still is selling well, 
the ut demands are no tax upon the supply available from 
ait nad BD baht, thai the manufacturers, as they represent actual needs, 
; ae : * aie ie vhich at this season of the year rarely are really heavy. 

nal Sys Paw wh Jobbers are not disposed to build up their stocks with 

ae a a the year-end inventories in sight, and with oi! country 

Teg The Nat r a n . goods seasonably quiet it is not surprising that there 

' +. dure fermnees at tin Riverside werk yntinues to be some slowing down of pipe mill opera- 
Whee W.Va. but about the san the Ame tions. This branch of the steel industry now is oper- 
Q & Wire C oe in ft ; furnace at ting about 65 per cent of capacity and some produc- 

~ tasclan The tatel nember of furnaces in produ tion 1s going into mill stocks. The outlook for early 
nearhy district +h, » one 1926 business is considered promising, because of the 


stronger oil situation. An advance of 25c. per bbl. in 


the price of Pennsylvania crude oil is noted with some 


itisfaction and reports as to the de\ elopment of a new 
| field in Arkansas suggest heavy demands from that 
lirectior The boiler tube market still very weak; 
there are too many sellers for buyers and with a few 
nakers able t ipply all present requirements, buver 
> ave merely to wait for competition to produce very 
, ie W prices Lapweld steel tubes are selling at 7 fives 
Ferroalloys \ little n yond the card in small lots; charcoal iron tubes at 3 
BG OCS ' sis tens beyond the rd and there is no longer much actual 
' I ; . ¢ read betwes ipweld and seamless tubes. Dis- 
waning _ re given on page 1473 


i a oe le he American Sheet & Tin Plate Co.. under 
iT inese 1s Increasin: é } naa? 4 » 


¢ k fay» F ‘ 
A vents f t+} nroduce fF the bes > DOOKS To! rst quarter at 
slic pn — ne prices previously announced by several independent 
ine? ce rerrosiiicon née ‘ I A ‘ ) 17) y , - } : } 4 £ 
109 ‘ , 4] 1098 + ; ( ; » meaty nary 5 , base Pittsburgh, for black, 2.50c. 
OF nur: $5 ne 1¥Z0 prik ) We vase, for bluse annealed 1 BN a lies ee ° “d é 1 
9 lelivered east of tl M , River ss uiCU, 4, » Vase, Tor Faivanizeda, anc 
. ae { ead as i } ¥ ; { ¢ : 4 : . . "= 
Kn ss . 4) 1008 _ : tbs + i) ise, or au monblle poay sheets. The company 
> re on o' , le ls I a , _ . 
; 2 a 14 ‘ ade an advance of $2 per tor in its prices on long 
() i e! aterial tne quotatiol D14d, t Ur : a s ‘ €49 : & 
a: to $151 M f ‘ ‘ eS and In connection with automobile body sheets 
of a ce to SLovU ake! CLOCUPICAL STI ’ , that t] : ; ; 
Kn , ' y e +] cia ae nounced na ne new price permitted it to ship 
wers oO ne i ( macveria anG rit ime as e . a . 
. a < oe .? es eee aeel rreate percentages < seconds. Formerly buvers were 
ive t vet < sec or nex yea “Qu — expected tal up ft 5 j : 

J . <pected to ike Ip ( 15 per cent in seconds: under 

Make s and alloy steels aré isy and are ¢ , 


; : . new arrangement they must take up to 25 per ce 
llenee egeleisen freely. Producers of this materi n N MD ete eee uy to 20 per cent 
: 0. <2 gage material and lighter, while on No. 20 
, 14 gage and heavier, up to 36 in. wide, they must take 15 
Y nave A ied. I | 


on sheets 36 in. to 42 in. wide, 20 per cent, 
on sheets wider than 42 in.. 95 


) 
! Ve ited and hNhave firm 1d0eas a price 


Semi-Finished Steel—Sheet makers dependent 01 and 


. in., 25 per cent. This 
IT ] TO! heet bars are protesting against } . ; : 
to sheets wider 


l ava . nano 


lange, particularly with reference 
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Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 

Base Per Lb. 

Pedy Pek Gs 66s. cccccis cas nce. tate 
i RN 6 os dycacaedaeehinnke aes oniee 2.10c. 
Sg BR eee ere ae 
Del’d New York............+0+0++2084¢. to 2.44c. 
a css oc we hen nds wbcaen anne 2.19¢c. 
TO. MOR. o ccccuscavencs 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
i BR no sd eed ce hw abidiwe 2.35c. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills................ 2.40c. 

Billet Steel Reinforcing 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills........... 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Rail Steel 

2 3 Nae nee) ere 1.80c, to 1.90c. 

ee oe eee 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Iron 

Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago........ ‘ea 2.00c. 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills.............8 3.00c. 
Common iron, del’d Phila’phia........... .2.22c. 
Common iron, del’d New York............2.24e. 

Tank Plates 

Base Per Lb. 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............1.90c. to 2.00c, 
Pn, CE cance enescienddieesecaue aed 2.10c. 
F.o.b. Birmingham .... we eee 2.00. to 2.10c. 
oy UO ee eee 1.99¢. to 2.09c. 
Del’d Philadelphia. sanecccecechee O) ae 
re Be cous ceactusnael 1'94c. to 2.04c. 
C.12. Paeifle morte... .ccivcccscccckueGs 00 Baas 

Structural Shapes 

Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............ 1.90c. to 2.10c. 
Pa GH 5 0.55 6 hndses seed these vanes 2.10c. 
POe. PEER cw ccccccscocess 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
re GE ns ¥icncccdtnwencce 2.09c. to 2.19¢. 
Del’d Philadelphia. ........sccce0. 2.12c. to 2.22c. 
ata Ge dca ncants ipeee 2.24c. to 2.34c. 
i.f. Pacific ports................2.20€. to 2.80¢c. 


Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 


Strips) 
Base Per Lb. 
All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh......2.50c. 
All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh.......... 2.30¢, 
All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago... .2.60c. 
All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago...... 2.50c. 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Base Per Lb. 
Dawe. Ca Be BR. oc ceca cnscsessases 2.50c. 
One: Ga Wh, Gs «60002 nccisaccenavesen 2.50c. 
OER, GHOPOIIE 6 ccccdcsaccccevvescoueses 2.55c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill..... *2.70c. to 3.00c. 
Serie, SOb. Fe. Ws cc cccccscccess -- -8.90c. 
Strips, f.ab. Cleveland mills.............. 3.90c. 
Strips, delivered Chicago...........sse00: 4.20c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills.............+- 4.05c. 





*According to size. 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 


Cleveland) 
Base Per ies 
We, DI. o 6.5.0 540085 eckdnnneseeereneeneds $2.65 
Galv’d nails, l-in. and longer.............- 4.65 
Galv’d nails, shorter than 1 in............. 4.90 
Galw’d StODleS ccccccccccccccccccccccceses 3.35 
Polished staples ..cccccccccccccccccccsoces 3.10 


Cement coated nails, base, per count keg... 1.85 
Base Per 100 Lb. 


Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage.........-..-+- $2.50 
Ammenled femeO WIE... .cccccccccccccecses 2.65 
Geete WED cc ccccccccccocccsccceseveseee 3.50 
Ce WE Wie c whens eeenandbhestaneuwe 3.10 
Barbed wire, GOlv’d. ..cccccccccsescccecece 3.35 
Bashel Wied, MERA. vccccccccecccsveneses 3.10 

Per Net Ton 
Woven wire fence, base, to retailers...... $65.00 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
prices are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
mingham mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 
Mass., mill $3 a ton higher on production of 
that plant, and Duluth, Minn., mills $2 a ton 
higher; Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Bale Ties 
(In carloads, f.o.b. Cleveland) 
Per Cent off List 


To jobbers... cccvcccccccsccesccecesecs 80 and 2 
To retailers... cccocccccesssvccess 75,10 and 8% 


HbA AUNLSOOOUU AACHEN AATAN AAA L AMES AAN AEA TEAC CURT GAGES UAE OTM ANOAM NAN SNNOOENNAEETUUH AT TELGG GE EUUUUUNu4ataN nanan 

































































Sheets 


Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb. 


N ' and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 2.40c. to 2.50¢ 
Ni 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mills.....2.60c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Phila’phia....2.72c. to 2.82c. 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold mates 


Ni 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh . 3.25c. to: r 
No. 28, f.o.b, Ch’go di ist. mill.... ; 8.45c. 
No. 28, del’d Phila’phia.... ...3.07¢. to 3.67c. 


Galvanized 


No. 28, f.o.b Pit one ° 1.50c. to 4.60c 

No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill .4.70¢. 

No. 28, del’d Phila’phia... .. -4.82c. to 4.92c. 
Tin Mill Black Plate 

No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..........3.25c. to 3.35« 

No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill...........3.35c. 


Automobile Body Sheets 
No. 22, f.o.b. Pittsburgh , 4.40c. to 4.50c. 


Long Ternes 
No. 28, &8-lb. coating, f.o.b. mill...........4.85e. 


Tin Plate 
Per Base Bor 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills. . .$5.50 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 
Mt Aciteascahheaent eae eeade vatnateees 5.60 


Terne Plate 


(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-lb. coating, 100 20-lb. coating 1.C.$16.20 
Ib. base..... $11.40 | 25-lb. coating I.C. 17.90 
8-Ib. coating I.C. 11.70 | 30-lb. coating I.C. 19.45 
15-lb. coating I.C. 14.85 | 40-lb. coating I.C. 21.55 


inne. Cok. GE. sccccscdacecVaawosar $43.00 


Base Per Lb. 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill. ..1.65c. to 1.70c. 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. Ch’go mill, 

1.80c, to 1.90c. 
Light (from rail steel), f.o.b. mill..1.50c. to 1.60c. 


Track Equipment 


(F.o.b. Mill) 
Base Per 100 Lb. 


Spikes, *% in. and larger.......... $2.80 to $38.10 
Spikes, % in. and smaller........ 3.00 to 3.50 
Spikes, boat and barge...........+. 3.25 
ee GE. Gan MR. «cece cuseeves 8.90 to 4.25 
Tee DENNER, Dc ccceccncccseesacecs 2.85 to 2.50 
DEES BORD 0.066 666 Cv coevetscoasces 2.76 


Alloy Steel Bars 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh) 


8S. A. E. 
Series 
Numbers Base Per 100 Lb. 
2100* (4%4% Nickel, 10 to 20% Car- 
DR Go dnd shuns bdeweenoowl $3.25 to $3.30 
2300 (314% Nickel) ......+..000% 4.60 to 4.70 
SEP. Cie BONED oc cc veavesecvces 5.80 to 5.90 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) ........ 3.60 to 3.70 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) ........ 5.25 to 5.36 
3300 (Nickel) Chromium) ........ 7.25 to 7.35 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) ........ 6.50 to 6.60 
5100 (Chromium Steel) .......... 8.60 
5200* (Chromium Steel) .......... 7.50 to 8.25 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars).... 4.30to 4.40 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.85 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 
steel) .-- 3.25 to 3.30 
Carbon Vanadium (0. 45 ‘to 0. 55 Car- 
bom, G15 Vamnd.)..ccccccccccess 4.20 to 4.45 


Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 

Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.55 to 4.65 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (9.80— 

1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 4.35 to 4.45 


Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50— 
0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 3.50 to 3.60 


Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 
(1 — 1.25 Chrom., 0.30 — 0.50 
Molyb.) .ccccccccccccccscvcceses 4.75 to 56.00 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
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cold-drawn bars is lc. per lb. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same ana)- 
ysis For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%4-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 

*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to S. A. E. system. 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts f.o.b, Pittsburgh District 
and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 


Steel | Iron 
Inches Black Galv.}| Inches Black Galv 
ee oeatan 45 19%|% to %..+11 +89 
Y to %.. 51 SOE TSE vices 22 2 
a den 6 GAME kvccsse 28 sl 
MM oes 60 48%]1 to 1%... 30 18 
[esis & 50% | 
Lap Weld 

6 Sais OT . 28 7 
2% to 6.. 59 47%/2% ...... 2% 11 
7and 8... 56 48%/3 to 6.... 28 18 


9 and 10.. 64 41% 17 to 12... 26 ll 
ll and 12. 6538 40% 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


re 41 24% /|2 to 8. - & 50% 
4 to %.. 47 «80181 % to H: + +84 
42 % oe 7 


1 
i 
Wh cctceeu Oe” Gi caece 28 12 
i to i%:: 60 <49%li to i%:: 30 14 


Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


D. dextaace 58 42 a 23 9 
2% to 4.. 67 46 2% to 4.. 29 15 
4% to 6.. 656 45% | 4% to 6.. 28 14 
T Wi2esce 39 Sf ee 7 
9 and 10. 45 32 nw... B&B 2 
ll and 12. 44 $1 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased (on black) by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 6% and 
(on galvanized) by 1% point, with supple 
mentary discount of 56%. On iron pipe, both 
black and galvanized, the preferentials to large 
jobbers are 1, 5 and 24%%% beyond the above 
discount. 

Note.—Chicago district mille have a base two 
pointe less than the above discounts. Chicago 
delivered base 2% points less. Freight is figured 
from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chicago dis- 
trict mills, the billing being from the point 
producing the lowest price to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 


Base Discounts f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded Steel Gharecat Iron 


9S th Bee Piecaces 27 SM Wa vsscuese aT. 
2% to 2% in a 1% to 1% p os -+ 8 
Rares aa ame ; to a ne hex —?2 
3% to 3% in.... ay gavtev — 7 
6 20 BB Bis sccces : “ in. —9 


Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 to 3 
tens on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler 





Tubes 

Cold Drawn 
IY ta tae ae wae 60 D Mh dcesucnans 45 
1% to 1% in. .. 52 |8% to 8% inm.... 47 
Be i: vehccavee 86 4 Ts ovecodcsenus 60 
2 to 2% in...... 81 4%, 6 and 6 in. 45 
2% to 2% in.... 89 

Hot Rolled 
2 and 2 *- . 4 3% and 3% in.. 
2% and 2% s = @ US evicpecsess 
SG Sewitduscdies 48 4%, 6 and 6 in.. 


50 
48 
Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net 
ton for more than four gages heavier than 
standard. No extra for lengths up to and in- 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at me 
chanical tube list and discount. In 

sizes and gages not listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing (New List) 


Per Cent off List 

Carbon 0.10 to 0.80 base... ....--sseeees 50 to 65 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 base..........- «++ 2-45 to BO 
Plus differentials for lengths over 18 ft. and 


for commercially exact lengths. “‘Waschouss dis- 
counts on small lots are less than the above. 


1 hep eaecntintte agen ey 


cere pate i 
eS 


sternal «ee 


Wepre cep ne | Se Foye 


pasa 
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than 42 in., was found necessary because of the heavy 
rejections and heavy losses which resulted from the 
fact that sheet seconds that could not be 
shipped usually had to be sold for less than the price 
of ordinary black sheets. It cannot yet be that 
recent prices have entirely disappeared, but the produc 
tive represented by mills now quoting 
the prices of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is 
very small. It is a matter of some surprise that there 
has not been the usual lull following the announcement 


automobile 


$ala 


below 


capacity 


of the advance. Buyers continue to specify well against 
7 . : . : ’ 

old business and to enter first quarter contracts. Sheet 
mili operations remain high, with the independents 


above 90 per cent of capacity and the American Sheet 

& Tin Plate Co. at close to that mark. 
1473. 

Tin Plate.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., as 

f Nov. 19, opened its books for first quarter to jobbers 

and for the first half of 1926 to can manufacturers, 

continuing the present price of $5.50 per box, 

The company continues 

10c. per base box higher at 

On charcoal tin plate, prices 


Prices are riven 
on page 


base 
standard cokes. 
the former differential of 
Gary and Elwood, Ind. 


> ; oop) 
Pittsburgh, on 


have been revised upward and higher prices also rule 
for short ternes. Independent companies generally 
have followed the prices of the leading producer. For- 


mal entry of much business taken verbally, subject to 
the announcement of prices, now is being made. All 
makers are well informed as to the requirements of 
their regular customers and mill operations over the 


next few months will be governed by that knowledge. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—Business continues good 


with local producers, who find that the new card of 
extras, eliminating all base price material, and adding 
substantially to the cost of material rolled exactly to 


size, has not been a hindrance to the placing of first 
quarter The price used for figuring extras 


S 


pusiness. 


Or 


s 2.50c., Pittsburgh, and on all ordinary tonnages that 
price now is well observed. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The expectation now 
that first quarter prices of bolts and nuts will be an- 
nouncs late this week, and that present discounts, 
being based on bars and rods at about present levels, 
will remain unchanged. Current business in bolts and 
nuts 1S good Rivets are not selling freely at today’s 
prices, but specifications against lower-priced contract: 
ire fail free Prices and discounts are given on 
page 175 

Steel and Iron Bars.—Steel bars are steadily grow- 

g stronger and while there has been no change in 
the rice range, it is a fact that tonnages of a siz 
that recently would have brought out a quotation of 

se Pittsburgh, have been sold in the past week 

l0c., base Pittsburgh. It takes a much larger ton- 

ge now ring out the lower price than was the 

recently. The mills are well supplied with busi- 

ness and are not anxious for more at recent prices. 

[ror irs are moving steadily recent quotations 
Pric re given on page 1473 . 

Structural Steel.—Mills in district still are 

ng at 2c., base Pittsburgh, as a minimum price on 

re tructural beams, and it takes an exceptionally 
{ rder now to bring out a price of 1.90c. 
S ] ! isiness in the Pittsburgh district is not 
‘ ( ut shops in this district benefit from the 
n other parts of the country. Plain material 

re en on page 1473. 

Plates.—Consumers are showing considerable anx- 

abe coverage for the early part of 1926 and mill 

der ks are filling up with considerable rapidity. 
The aim of manufacturers is 2c., base Pittsburgh, for 


arge tonnages for first quarter shipment, but 1.90c. 
As } disappeared i page 1473. 

Hot-Rolled Flats.—Independent makers in this dis- 
taking first quarter business at present prices 
Oc.. base Pittsburgh, for material narrower than 


Books have 


and 2.30c., base, for wider material. 


Prices are given on 


ty are 


een opened very quietly by makers here and some of 
them are not very anxious for business at those figures, 
believing that if they have capacity open they will be 
able to obtain higher prices. 


There is a good business 
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in these lines despite a recession in automobile produc- 
tion by some manufacturers. Prices are given on page 
1473. 

Cold-Rolled Strips.—Makers here are open to first 
quarter business at 3.90c., base Pittsburgh, but some 
of them are not actively canvassing the market at that 
price, as they expect to be able to get more if they 
have open capacity to meet later demands. 

Coke and Coal.—The decline in coke prices still is 
unhalted, with a further drop of $1 a ton from the 
prices of a week ago. There has been no revival of 
Eastern demand for coke to replace hard coal and with 
the demand for metallurgical purposes not sufficient 
to take up production, accumulations have continued 
to pile up in the Connellsville district and their disposal 
has been possible only at buyers’ valuations. From a 
range of $5 to $5.50 a week ago, furnace coke today 
is quotable at $4 to $4.50 for spot shipment and stand- 
ard 72-hr. coke, quoted a week ago from $6 to $7, now 
ranges from $5.25 to $5.75. The slump in furnace coke 
has temporarily stopped negotiations for first quarter 
contracts and it now looks as though producers would 
have rather reasonable ideas when the matter again 
is taken up. The East apparently wants good-sized 
coke to take the place of hard coal and few of the 
Connellsville district operators have the crushers and 
other facilities for such preparation of coke. While 
rejections of beehive oven coke in the East have been 
very frequent recently for want of proper sizing it is 
commented upon that not a single shipment of by- 
product coke going from the Clairton plant of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. has been turned down in the East. 
While suggestions of an early settlement of the an- 
thracite strike are not taken seriously here, there is 
a growing belief that Connellsville operators will have 
to have a backlog of metallurgical coke business and 
will also have to give consideration to the effect of a 
sudden ending of the strike in making first quarter 
furnace and foundry coke The coal market is 
and domestic sizes which went up in price 


much of the advance. Prices are given on 


prices. 
less active, 
lost 
1475. 

Old Material.—A local steel company with exacting 
specifications has boucht small tonnages ef heavy melt- 
ing steel, paying $19.75 to $20, and is reported to be 
negotiating for further supplies. Otherwise, the mar- 
ket has shown very little life and has developed noth- 
ing of interest. The market has a strong tone because 
prices are high enough in outside consuming points to 
keep scrap from coming into this district. Dealers have 
hopes of getting $20.50 and even $21 on the next im- 
portant sales of heavy melting steel, but there is con- 
siderable resistance to higher prices on the part of con- 
sumers. With coke back at $4.50, the threat of a sharp 
advance in pig iron has subsided and recently it has 
been the practice of steel companies to use more iron 
when the cost of scrap went beyond that for iron. The 
Baltimore & Ohio offers 15,960 gross tons of scrap in 
a list dated Nov. 21, bids against which must be in by 
noon, Nov. 30. 

We q r delivery to consumers’ mills in the 

Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 


freight rate as follows 
Per Gross Ton 


nave 


pave 


iote f 


Heavy melting steel $19.50 to $20.00 
No. 1 cast upola sizeé ieeensBaeee te. Eee 
Rail for rolling Newark ind 

Cambrid Ohio; Cumberland 

Md Huntington, W. Va., and 
_ Frankilit PR: tapebevsecss can ete 2605 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Bundied sheets, sides and ends.. 17.00to 17.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 22.00to 22.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs. 22.00 to 22.50 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

let ends Tre Rete ren eee 24.00 to 24.50 
Low phosphorus plates and other 

material . Seek kee ote eat e 23.00 to 23.50 
Low phosphorus punchings...... 21.00 to 21.50 
Ra lroad malleable ......... -. 19.50to 20.00 
steel car axles......ccccccccees 23.50 to 24.00 
Cast iron wheels............ 18.50 to 19.00 
Rolled steel wheels............. 22.00to 22.50 
Machine shop turmnings......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Short shoveling turnings........ 15.50 
Sheet bar crops..... betuses Bee 23.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings....... 17.00 to 17.50 
Short mixed borings and turnings 15.50 
Heavy breakable cast........... 18.00 to 18.50 
CM < uienetsintcacescas 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast iron CN Ss didi kis a. utacele 5 15.00 to 15.50 
No 1 railroad wrought......... 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 19.50 to 20.00 


ee 
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Billets and Blooms 


Per Gross Ton 


Rolling, 4-in. and over...................$35.00 

Rolling, 2-in. and smaller................ 36.00 

SII, ge 40.00 

Forging, guaranteed.........cccccccccccs 45.00 
Sheet Bars 


Per Gross Ton 


Open hearth or Bessemer................. $36.00 


Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake 
Ports 
Per Gross Ton 
Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron.......... $4.55 
Old range non-Bessemer, 514%4% iron...... 4.40 
Mesaba Bessemer, 51.50% iron............ 4.40 
Mesaba non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron........ 4.25 
High phosphorus, iron 51.50%..........+.. 4.15 
Foreign Ore, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 


Per Unit 
Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c. 


Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51% manganese, 

I NR, oa. 060s voc kn tnesauaees 45c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nom- 

DE savcataconsanbabicssabtebeniaeadenee 42c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 

GOURUUEEGIES cecccccecccccvines $12.00 to $13.00 

Per Ton 

Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr.Os, crude, 
e.i.f. Atlantic seaboard......... $22.50 to $24.00 
Per Lb. 

Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
De, CN Winn cvedencdcsekevan 65c. to 70c. 

Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 

SE Ce iv cikes céauenuiewenee $4.00 to $4.50 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 

OT rer ea ere 5.25 to 5.75 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 10.56 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 

Se CEE oa cna xe bs cme aee 13.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark, 

SE Niceindenctiekacnedeasewes 11.52 
Foundry, Birmingham .......... 5.75 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis... 10.00 

Coal 


Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 


«cece aneswstabundadakess $1.50 to $2.10 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 

A PER Fe Rr er 2.00 to 2.25 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 

ROG i xce ds dccdccecnewdentwveses 2.00 to 2.25 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines... 1.25 to 1.35 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines...... 1.40 to 1.50 
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Semi-Finished Steel 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Slabs 
Per Gross Ton 
8 in. x 2 in. and larger... $35.00 
6 in. x 2 in. and smaller... j .. 36.00 
Skelp 
Per Lb. 
Nia bs ta ci ail te ae i er 1.90c. 
RE Nokaweeaeederoekestasneewusacieinss 1.90¢, 
NIE? “eck cces wdecaedbkuecuwusasaaies 1.90c. 


Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 


Per Gross Ton 

Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d........ $115.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, 

duty paid 


Spiegeleisen 


Per Gross Ton Furnace 


Domestic, 19 to 21%............$32.00 to $34.00 
Domestic, 16 to 199.......c000. 31.00 to 33.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 


Dn: sikinssavnecshsdandceenuee $82.50 to $85.00 
SN. Fda wip ok ik orb oe nie eS 145.00 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
Furnace Furnace 

St: cses une 842.00 | 12% — .. -$42.00 
11% .ccueveeees 42.00914 to 16%.$45 to 46.00 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton | Per Gross Ton 
10% j 7 .. .$35.00 | 12¢ ° ... - $39.00 
11% ; 37.00 
Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton | Per Gross Ton 


6° : . $27.50 | 10° .. .$33.00 
7% 928.501 11¢ ; .. 85.00 
R% 29.50 | 12 . 37.00 
9% ee : 31.00 | 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal, 
OGG esnde<cdceethice cieeenennr sa $1.15 to $1.20 
Ferrochromium, 4% carbon and up, 60 to 
70% Cr., per Ib. contained Cr. deliv- 
OEE vi da 16a eEREREs 400 RenCenecebuete .11.50c. 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium, 
Cai. CORR. oc vccceseneceqonses $3.25 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads........ $200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, or blast fur- 
nace material, in carloads, 18%, Rock- 


dale, Tenn., base, per net ton.......... $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 24%, f.o.b. 
Anniston, Ala., per net ton..........- $122.50 
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Wire Rods 


Per Gross Ton 


*Common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in....... $45.00 
Common soft, coarser than %-in. .$2.50 over base 
DOU GUO aacccccuvenws $5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.20 to 0.40...... 3.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41 to 0.55...... 5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.56 to 0.75...... 7.50 per ton over base 
Carbon over 0.75......... 10.00 per ton over base 
Sv keesics onde ce Wie bah 15.00 per ton over base 


— mill base is $46. Cleveland mill 
nase, $45. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar 


Per Net Ton 
Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluoride, 
not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
and Kentucky mines 
Re eee 
Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 5% 
silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid. ...$16.00 
Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 
calcium fluoride, not over 2%% silica, 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines...... $32.50 


Fire Clay 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 

High Duty Moderate Duty 

Pennsylvania ...$43.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $48.00 
Maryland ...... 48.00 to 50.00 43.00 to 46.00 


MEG Gabeck ate ce 43.00 to 46.00 40.00 to 48.00 
Kentucky ...... 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
SE iis oleae 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 438.00 


a 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 38.00 


Ground fire clay, per ton....... 6.50to 17.60 


Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 


PONG cas cabuedévedaeeeaesecdaenne $40.00 
ED. denctonthakawndawe sabveveveeueee 49.00 
Birmingham jn2vees (dune yund meee 54.00 
ere GON WEF GOB. ks ccccccectées $8.00 to 9.00 
Magnesite Brick 

Per Net Ton 

Standard size, _f.o.b. Baltimore and 
CE, Tile. sacs vcedovssns beeen $65.00 


Grain magnesite, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
Ce, (Si adentednstves casenwieewee 40.00 


Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 
sdennevaues $48.00 


Standard size 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago) 
Per Cent Off List 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads. ...60 and 10 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads..50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled 


COE sc cdenkdawvdsseeababeueas 50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. ..50 and 10 
Eagle carriage bolts..........eeeeeeees 65 and 10 
Rae MAREE: ao ind v0s Ueeédapanes cores 60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 

Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 
Larger and longer sizes........... 45, 10 and 5 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts... .50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts....45, 10 and 5 

Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square, 
4c. off list 

Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons, 
4.40c. off list 

C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or 
GEE oc pcecnscevessnsshssecsnee 4.10c. off list 
Waseee® .cccccccccccccces 6.50c. to 6.25c. off list 





*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The discount on machine, carriage and lag 
bolts is 5 per cent less than above for less than 
ear lots. On hot-pressed and cold-punched nuts 
the discount is 25c. less per 100 Ib. than quoted 
above for less than car lots. 


Bolts and Nuts 
(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Off List 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 


fs in. and smaller, U. S. S.......80, 10 and 5 
5 in. and larger, U. S. S 75, 10 and 5 
Small sizes, S. A. E..........-80, 10, 10 and 5 
S. A. E., % in. and larger.....75, 10, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in packages............. 80, 10 and 5 
Dawe Belle GE WER sco cc csvcesus 80, 10,5 and 2% 
Die. BONG ccscdccevereccsessnediasaewe 60 and 5 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 
S.A.E. U.S.S. S.AE. U.S.S. 

Y%ein.... $0.44 $0.44 | %-in... $2.85 $2.40 
fy-in.... 0.515 0.515] %-in... 3.60 3.60 
%-in.... 0.62 0.66 lein... 5.65 5.80 
Z-in.... 0.79 0.90 | 1%-in... 8.90 8.90 
Y-in.... 1.01 1.05 | 1%-in... 12.60 18.10 
f-in.... 1.88 1.42 | 1%-in... 18.85 18.85 
Sein... 1.70 1.73 | 1%-in... 21.00 21.00 


Larger sizes.—Prices on application. 
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Large Rivets 
Base Per 100 Lb. 


£8, errr rrr eee $2.60 
Pak. GROG. <vecdcnsasibvenect $2.60 to 2.70 
Pam, Ge nn cee tbs ene adn dee adedioeel 2.76 


Small Rivets 


Per Cent Off LAat 
Ped, PRE ococccccsceetstvede 70, 10 and & 
F.o.b. Cleveland ........ 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and & 


Vat. GRReRe cccocscsvtne ..70, 10 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 


(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 560c. 


per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Off [Ast 


Milled COP SCTOWS. ..cccccccccccevccces 80 and 10 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened... .89 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread........ 80 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. 8. S. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 
Upset hex. cap screws, S. A. E. thread, 
80 and 10 
Upset set screws... .80, 10 and 10 to 80, 10 and 25 
Milled abells cc cccccccccccscccceccooses 70 and & 
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Fe : mediate concern over the furnace coke situation, 
hicago makers of pig iron are intently watching the trend of 
developments in the Eastern soft coal fields. 
QO stor Northern found: phosphor 
5! t lv: ice 4< "1Cz — 3 . 4 "hn ror I I I on i ana 10 
Sheets Advance—Fabricators Busy—Low alleanie ir ard ~g . a 
. not include an average swit z f 61 per 2 
gids: “O} Other pt ron delivered at 
Pipe Bids at Detroit I. r 
{ ‘ R { T 4 : 
N ¥ 
' . 
4 ; 
I erroalloys. » I U pel ent ferrosilicon re- 
ntract ( ext ear are well covered at 
8 le iy Fe nganese and spiegeleisen are 
+ ne ? marnre 
, y t | 
= ‘ 
’ TS Q y d 
aie 
‘ t t 
( fille wit Plates.—Chi roducers of plates, shapes and 
! look for the ! nlacing of 100.000 tons of ma- 
QO0 du rli required r ears which have been contracted 
are active and seve! for within the last fortnight. The Santa Fe inquiry 
ae g these was tha r 3000 car tive and may be placed within the 
39) B illed for 4.000.000 tie plate ee} Bids are n for 2000 automobile cars for the 


100 keg * and 7000 keg f bolts. The Wabash, and builders expect that contracts will be 
tl ! maa n the basis of the allocatior aced within the next fev days. The Palace Live 
it 75 per cent to the Colorado Fue Poultry Car C has placed 50 poultry cars with the 

] ( Illinois Car & Mfg. Ci Rumors persist that the Bur- 
ul 1 St Cr gton, the North Western and the Rock Island will 

Ste t production is a shade above the 85 pet nelude new cai nstruction in budgets now being pre- 

25 of the 35 ste« vorks ast furnact pared. The Illinois Steel Co. has booked 6000 tons of 

18 of t 1 erchant stacks are activ the ( teel for oil storag anks, and a heavy tonnage is still 

igo territ The pig iron market fin and con- ending. The Santa Fe will require 900 tons of tank 
tracting t first quarter is we aterial, and contracts for stills and tanks, which may 
igh spot d nd has declin tre t f e closed this week by the Standard Oil Co. at Casper, 
ppearing tracl giving scrat Wyo., will call for about 6000 tons. The mill quotation 


ern and esulted in a weaker ertone the if 2.10c. on plat firm and deliveries are said to be 
gradually extending. 
. ‘ ‘ ) The mi t i y ( £ * Jobbers 
Pig Iron. . foundr n at > 
‘ I So Ul , ] +] ; 
- Q Bars.—Demand for soft steel bars is still well main- 

: e} f al tne ! rter <« Zt : i 
tained, with prices firm at 2.10c., Chicago. Makers of 
Par ; 4 r< ; { era scatte ( { . — } 
. VA n tr: 1 how ' four rail steel bars report that metal furniture makers and 


. ena a Cane f TE to 29F ney manufacturers of farm implements are still specifying 
pers a freely and that mill operations continue at an un- 


one Tr iT Tne eT re W ne . . aa . . 
e 4 as changed rate. This commodity is still in good demand 
Nn: s ) } ] ! ead ol ne isua rt { alr . . : 1 9 
litior eae © nites Lo = aimee nine oI reintorcen ent of concrete, although the tonnages 
: f now being placed are for the most part small. Prices 
elle makel find tnat pments I 1 . ‘Ls r 
Nove re running about equal to the « espond- It Yall steel bars range from 2c. to 2.10c., Chicago. No 
a ya it jua Ul amu e of har iro — artead at lece ths % “hics 
y Octohs The last fev davs. however, = of bai > ‘“ eported at les than <c., ( hicago. 
tnessed naterial drop bot! n buying and ey ( , Se ee ea tn 
il I ‘ e¢ urs é ( a -iUM 
! With the first iarter near at Chicag 
ect enot } noe ton continnie } § out of wars 
‘ Yn } tinue cold-rolled 
} r ow ec} ‘ some bea é fting are 6{ for rounds and 
ji ; atl ' ‘ eT Nii - exagol r ‘ d ‘ 115 for 
I ndicating undry m¢ in ; 
‘ te! tour aa 


wal May ea? are finding Wire Products.—With an increase in mill operations 
c Nia l are inaing I 
+ tf) 


nbalanced. 1 while apparent to about /0 per cent, producers find that they are bare- 
rtage of n. furnaces wit y able to keep pace with demand. Manufacturing 

mi ‘ —— ipon are experiencing difficult’ trade ha now! mprovement, whereas specifications 
1 th ude are substantially equal to those 


' f the preceding week. Wit} inventory taking close 


the resent arket tatior ! t hand jobbers wv probably not increase their stocks s 
' nnear ¢t e reluctant 1 t this time. Demand for practically all products has 
* cae that period. Charcoal irot een better during the fall than it was last spring. 
. ins atributo? M price whi re steadier, but unchanged, are 
; ase Shell vn on page 14 
f ’ ted ( w that ss" ! | f f.o.b, Chicago: No | 
irg and 2 reight of $4.15 : ; per 100 Ib.; common 
Chicago delivered price to $26.18. Lov to § ee ee a 


inchanged, it quiet market. Rails and Track Supplies.—Rail distributions made 


S howing added strengtl witn 8 per cent during the week added 12,000 to 15.000 tons to the 


{ t $29.50, base Jackson County, for shipment bookings of Chicago producers. The Grand Trunk di- 
0.50 for delivery during the first quar ided an order for 8000 tons between an Eastern inde- 
he elivered prices are $34.29 for 1925 and _ pendent and a local mill, the bulk of it being placed 


: g f { irst quarter. Although there is no in ere. The St. Louis Southwestern 


is said to have 








4 
' 
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placed 2300 tons with the Inland Steel Co. and 4100 


tons with the Illinois Steel Co. 
ern split an order for 6000 tons, placing half of it 
an Eastern maker and the other half with the Chicag« 
mills. The Pere Marquette distribution |} 
announced, although local mills expect to bo 
8000 and 10,000 tons from that line. 
to have placed 6000 tons of rails with the Illinois Ste¢ 
Co. The Chicago & Alton will soon make ir 

about 10,000 tons of 100-lb. and 90-Ib. ra 
tons of track fastenings. The Inland Steel | 


OK betwee! 


' r) 
completed delivery of four boatloads to Duluth agains 
a recent contract with the Great Northern. One loca 
producer has booked 4000 tons of rail joints and 1500 


tons of tie plates in miscellaneous lots. The Chicag 
Milwaukee & St. Paul is inquiring for 300,000 tie plate 
Bookings of light rails are in greater volume thar 
some time. 


Standard Besse 


d O] 

light rails, rolled from billets, 1.8 
maker’s mill 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c n 
bolts with square nuts 90 s 
plates, 2.25c. to 2.35c f.o.b. mill: 2 
f.0.b. mill 

Jobbers quote standard spike 
at 3.55c., base, and track bolts, 4.55¢ ba 


Sheets.—Prices have again strengthened and a 
makers are quoting 4.70c., Gary or Indiana Harbor 
for galvanized; 3.45c. for black, and 2 
annealed. Local mills are booked to the first of th 
year and therefore contracts placed at the new sched- 
ules will be for delivery during the first quarter. The 
strengthening market is causing some users to buy 
further into the future. 
Chicago delivered 


28 black, 2.65c. fe 


2? 60c. for blue 


prices from n 


9 rN 10 blue annealed and 4.7 
for No. 28 galvanized Delivered prices at other 


Western points are equal to the freight from Gary 


plus the mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 Ib. lower 
than the Chicago delivered prices 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 3 50c. base for bluse 
annealed, 4.10c. base for black, and 5.25c. bas fe 
galvanized. 


Structural Material.—A local mill has booked 1100 
tons for the Pere Marquette Building, New Orleans. 
Fabricating shops in and close to Chicago are well 
booked, with average commitments of about three 
months. One large shop is said to have at least five 
months of work in sight. Shops in the eastern and 
southeastern portion of the Chicago district are not so 
well fortified and in few cases have bookings in excess 
of five to six weeks. Fabricators note a tendency for 
prices to stiffen. Projected tonnages are large and 
point to a well sustained demand. A building in the 
Chicago Loop will require 4000 tons, a local apartment 
building will call for 2500 tons, and a new athletic 
club tower building in this city will take a substantial 
tonnage. 


] 50c. for Ne 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c 
Chicago Jobbers quote 3.10c. for plain materia 

out of warehouse. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Expected advances have 
not as yet materialized and makers are said to be pre- 
paring contracts for the first quarter at prevailing 
prices. Prices are steady and are shown on page 1475. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets. 3.50c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.70c.: machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 50 and 
5 per cent off; larger sizes, 50 and 5 off; carriage 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 47% off; larger sizes, 47% 
off; hot-pressed nuts, square, tapped blank, $3.25 
off: hot-pressed nuts, hexagon, tapped or blank, 
$3.75 off; coach or lag screws, 55 and 5 per cent off 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Foreign competition brought out 
sharp bidding on 17,000 tons for Detroit. The lowest 
tender was $45.12, delivered, or the equivalent of 
$37.20, Birmingham, which was submitted on 4000 tons 
of 16-in. by B. Nicoll & Co., representing a European 
maker. Other bids were as follows: B. Nicoll & Co., 
8300 tons of 6-in., $46.69 per ton delivered; 5700 tons, 
8-in., $46.17; 4000 tons, 12-in., $45.32; American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., 4000 tons, 16-in., $49.95; Lynchburg 
Foundry Co., 2000 tons, 12-in. and 2000 tons, 16-In., 
$45.30: United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
6 and 8-in., $47.95; 12 and 16-in., $45.95. If the United 
States company is awarded the entire contract, a pric 
of $45.70 will govern. James B. Clow & Sons quoted 
$48.60 on 2000 tons, 6-in., 2000 tons, 8-in., 1000 tons 
12-in., and 1000 tons, 16-in. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Water pipe, 4-in., $54.20; 6-in. and over, $50.20; 
Class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 
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Billets.—Rolling billets, 4-in. and over, are firm at 
$35, Chicago. One producer reports a price of $37, t 


has made no sales at that figure. 
Cold Finished Steel Bars. 
ng is firm at 2.50c., base, Chicago. 


tend from four to five weeks, 


Deliv eries 


Reinforcing Bars.—With 


lealers have substantial order books against which they 


will continue to ship f some time to come. Notwith- 
standing the ecline in busines is the impression 
the trade that a greater tonnage of bars was placed 


during the first two weeks of 


the corresponding period f 


[There are still a good number of fair tonnages, which 
nay be awarded before the first of the year, but new 
nquiri¢ onfined almost wholly to small tonnage 
projects Architects are busy, a fact pointing to a 
revival in inquiry for projects to be started in the 
pring. Billet steel reinforcing bars are firm at 2.60: 
Chicago warehoust Lettings include 
D Cc) 
i is 
I \ 
- R 
Hi T { 

Pending work includes: 

Add ( S ( I ird ¢ I i 

tor i.warded tn b W or 

{ 

M G ze, W I 175 ton 
wet \ ded t Tot , Waukegan 

Sar Dist t Niles Center, Ill, 600 
ffiths & §S ( general contractor 


Old Material.—Distress tonnage is appearing on 
ack in greater volume than dealers are able to hand 


it and several grades of scrap have declined 25c. to 50: 


a ton Jobbing foundries are said to be less active 


ind are taking only such scrap as is needed for imme- 
diate use. A local mill which has been taking heavy 
melting steel at the rate of about 2000 tons a day has 
notified dealers for the second time this fall that ship- 
ments must be held up temporarily. A sale of 2000 
tons of No. wrought is reported at $15.50 a net ton. 
As a general thing the whole structure of the scrap 
market is leaning toward the weak side. Railroad lists 
are small and include 2000 tons advertised by the Chi- 
cago & Alton, 2500 tons by the Santa Fé and 3500 
tons by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


We quote deliver n consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid 
for all items except relaying including angle 
bars to match wr ire qu ted f.0.b dealers’ 
yards: 

Pe Gross Ton 
Iron rails ‘ $18.50 to $19.00 
Cast iron car wheels 18.50to 19.00 
Relaying ra 6 Ib. to 60 It °25.00to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
Forged steel car wheels 20.00 to 20.50 
Railroad tires. charging box size 19.50to 20.00 
Railroad leaf spring cut apart 19.75 to 20.25 
Rails for r« ng : 19.50to 20.00 
Steel rails in 3 ft 19.75 to 20.2 
Heavy mel ¥ tes 16.00to 16.50 
Frogs, switcl nd gu I 
apart 18.50to 19.00 
Shoveling ste« 16.09 to 16.2 
Drop forge flashings 12.00 to 12.50 
Hydraulic mpressed sheets 150to 15.00 
Axle turnings $50to 15.0 
Steel angle bars 19.50 to 20.00 
Steel knuckles and co S.75t 19.25 
Coil springs 20.00 to 20.50 
Low phos punchings 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine shop turnings 10.00to 10.50 
Cast boring 13.50to 14.00 
Short shove g turnings 13.50to 14.00 
Railroad malleable 1%°.00to 19.50 
Agr iltura malleable 17.50 to 18.00 
Pe Net Ton 
I ingle I e bars 18.25to 18.75 
h son 21.50to 22.00 

[ror ir axles 27.00 to 27.50 

St ir ax 18.00 to 18.50 

. bust ng 13.00 to 13.50 

N bus ng 9.75 to 10.2 

Pipes and i 11.00to 11.50 

Ni 1 railroad wrought 15.50 to 16.00 

N railroad wrought 14.50to 14.75 

Nii | machinery cast 18.25 to 18.75 

N railroad cast 17.25 to 17.75 
No. 1 agricultural cast 17.25 to 17.75 
Locomotive tires moott 16.50to 17.00 
Stove plate 15.50to 16.90 
Grate bars 15.509 to 16.00 
Brake st 14.75 to 15.25 


Screw stock and shaft- 


} ] Jar — 
a seasonal lull developing, 


of this month than during 
{1 for a number of years back. 
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San Francisco 


Ocean Rates on Steel Drop $2, But Mill 
Prices on Plates and Shapes Advance $1 


SAN FRANcISscO, Nov. 21 (By Air Mail).—Freight 
rate reductions of $2 a ton on plates, shapes and bars, 
and $3 a ton on tubular goods, applying on water ship- 
ments to California from Atlantic ports via the Panama 
Canal, have been made effective by practically all of 
the so-called conference steamship lines during the 
past week. This action places the so-called conference 
and non-conference rates on the same level. It has 
also brought out new c.i.f. quotations on both plates 
and shapes. While 2.15c., c.i.f. Coast ports, is under- 
stood to have been named on plates immediately after 
the lower freight rates were announced, most of the 
Eastern mills are now quoting 2.20c. to 2.25c., c.i-f. 
This is equivalent to a mill advance of $1 a ton over 
the quotations of a week ago. In shapes 2.25c. to 
2.30c., c.i.f., is now being quoted by two of the leading 
producers, which also amounts to a mill advance of $1 
a ton over previous quotations. Reinforcing bars re- 
main unchanged at 2.35c., c.i.f. This strengthening of 
prices, while not surprising in itself, developed in rather 
an unexpected way, and has been the cause of some 
confusion during the week. General business is mod- 
erately active, but fresh inquiries, for the most part, 
are small. 

Pig Iron.—Compared with last year, sales during the 
first ten months of 1925 have been slightly larger and 
more evenly distributed. Both inquiries and orders 
have fallen off recently, however, and no material im- 
provement is expected until after the turn of the year. 
First quarter buying is still somewhat scattered. All 
quotations are firm. 


*Utah basic . i aaa ee Ne ; $97 00 to $28.00 
*Utah foundry, sil. 1.75 to 9 7 
**English foundry . 
**Belgian foundry 94 501 
**Dutch foundry 24.00 
**Indian foundry 29400to 25.00 
**German foundry ; ; ; 25.00 
” pal Francisco 
**Dut f.o.b. cars San Francisc 


Shapes.—Lettings for the week have been confined 
to small tonnages. Fresh inquiries for small tonnages 
are fairly numerous, but only one calling for more 
than 100 tons is known to have come into the market— 
550 tons for a bank in Honolulu. The 1400 tons re- 
quired by the Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co. of Manila, 
for export, has been placed in the East with the two 
leading producers, and 100 tons of light angles has 
also been placed by this company with the Pacific 
Steel Co. Eastern mills are now quoting 2.25c. 
to 2.30c., c.i.f. Coast ports, which in view of the recent 
reduction of $2 a ton on water freight rates, amounts 
to a mill advance of $1 a ton. 

Plates.—While 2.15c., c.i.f. Coast ports, is under- 
stood to have been quoted following the freight rate 
reduction of $2 a ton by the conference steamship 
lines, most of the Eastern mills are now asking 2.20c. 
to 2.25c., c.if., which, as in the case of structural 
shapes, represents a mill advance of $1 a ton over the 
quotations of a week The city of Seattle, Wash., 
will close bids Nov. 23 for about 1300 tons for a pipe 
line. No award is expected to be made in connection 
with the 1500 tons required by the San Joaquin Light 
& Power Co., Fresno, Cal., for at least two weeks, be- 
cause of the technical nature of bids. Wood, instead 
of steel, will be used for the construction of a pipe line 
by the city of Auburn, Wash. The California Petro- 
leum Co., San Francisco, has awarded 300 tons to the 
Steel Tank & Pipe Co., Berkeley, and 185 tons to the 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco. The East 
Bay Water Co., Oakland, has placed 130 tons with the 
Steel Tank & Pipe Co. The Western Pipe & Steel Co 
has booked 110 tons of blue annealed sheets for the 
Antioch, Cal., pipe line. The United States Engineers, 
*ortland, Ore., are inquiring for 250 tons for a barge. 

Bars.—Quotations on reinforcing bars are now fairly 
stable at 2.95c., base, per Ib. on 250-ton lots, 3.10c. on 
carload lots, and 3.40c. on less than carload lots. Jobs 


Coast 


azo. 
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calling for small tonnages are numerous. Among the 
recent lettings requiring 100 tons or more are the fol- 
lowing: 

Bank of 
Steel Co. . 

Hotel. Pacific Grove, Cal., 140 tons, to Gunn, Carle & Co. 

Mangin-Otter Co., San Francisco, Cal., 100 tons, to Steel 
Service Co. 

Warehouse Business.—Sales are moderately active, 
inquiries are small but numerous, and prices are firm. 
Business so far this month is said to be slightly better 
than it was a month ago. 


Merchant bars, $3.30 base, per 100 lb.; mer- 
chant bars, % in. and under, rounds, squares and 
flats, $3.80 base, per 100 lb.; soft steel bands, $4.15 
base, per 100 Ib.; angles, ¥ in. and larger x 1% 
in. to 2% in., inc., $3.30 base, per 100 lb.; channels 
and tees, % in. to 2% in., inc., $3.90 base, per 100 
lb.: angles, beams and channels, 3 in. and larger, 
$3.30 base, per 100 Ib.: tees, 3 in. and larger, $3.30 
base, per 100 Ib.; universal mill plates, 4 in. and 
heavier, stock lengths, $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; 
spring steel, ™4% in. and thicker, $6.30 base, per 100 
Ib.: wire nails, $3.50 base, per 100 lb.; cement 
coated nails, $3 base, per 100 Ib.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, $3.75 per 100 lb.; No. 28 galvanized 
sheets, $6 per 100 lb.; No. 28 black sheets, $4.75 
per 100 Ib. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Santa Ana, Cal., has awarded 188 
tons of 4 and 6-in. Class B to the National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. The city of Los Angeles, Cal., will close bids 
Nov. 24 for 1780 tons. Newport Beach, Cal., will close 
bids Nov. 23 for 1445 tons, and San Diego, Cal., will 
close bids Nov. 27 for 200 tons. Prices are unchanged 
at $50 to $52.50, water shipment, San Francisco. 


Italy, San Jose, Cal. 325 tons, to Truscon 


Tin Plate.—Inquiries are beginning to come into 
the market. The Standard Oil Co. of California is in- 
quiring for 175,000 base boxes for its 1926 require- 
ments. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Southern Pacific Co. 
has placed 1,500,000 tie plates, 29,000 kegs of track 
spikes and 3700 kegs of track bolts with unnamed 
mills. The Northwestern Pacific Railroad Co. has 
placed 400 kegs of track spikes with the United States 
Steel Products Co. 

Ferroalloys.—Local importers have placed a number 
of small orders for English ferromanganese, which is 
quoted at $117.50, duty paid, incoming dock. Swedish 
ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, is quoted at $08, duty paid, 
incoming dock. 

Coke.—Sales are small and inquiries few, although 
most of the local importers report that the tonnage 
placed so far this year is larger than it was a year 


ago. Importers quote as follows: 
English beehive, $15 to $16 at incoming dock, 
and English by-product, $12 to $14; German by- 


product, $11.50 to $12. 





St. Louis 





Pig Iron Advances—Granite City Maker 
Sells 35,000 Tons of Basic 


St. Louis, Nov. 24.—The Midland Coke & Iron Co., 
formerly the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co., sold 35,000 
tons of basic iron and several thousand tons of foundry 
grades during the week for first quarter shipment, 
and is now completely committed for that delivery. 
It has not opened its books for second quarter. The 
principal basic sales were 25,000 tons to an east side 
melter and 7500 tons to a west side user. There is still 
urgent demand for spot iron, and some melters are 
willing to pay a premiim for it. The Granite City 
maker has advanced its price to $28.50 to $24, furnace, 
with none to sell. Northern iron is $23.50, base Chi- 
cago, and Southern ranges from $21 to $22, base Bir- 


mingham, the lower price being quoted by Tennessee 
producers. 

We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and 81c. average switching charge from Granite 


City: 
Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 
Northern malleable. sil. 175 to $25.66 
Bei2e cv eeeseeseseeceeereeesees 25.66 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25." 25.66 


30) _fdy. . 1.75 to 2.25...$25.42to 26.42 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 24.81to 24.81 
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Finished Iron and Steel—A steady, consistent flow 
of orders, none of them large, but forming a satisfac- 
tory total, are being received from warehouse interests 
and manufacturing users of steel. The Midcontinent 
oil fields are showing renewed life, and encouraging 
orders are coming from that section. Small orders for 
structural shapes are being received from Oklahoma 
fabricators. Locally, new building is at a lower rate 
than for some time, and fabricators are in need of 
orders. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.15¢. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.15c.:; structural 
shapes, 3.25c.; tank plates, 3.25c.: No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 3.60c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold 
rolled, one pass, 4.50c.; galvanized sheets, No. 28, 
5.50¢. ; black corrugated sheets, 4.65c.; galvanized, 
5.65c. ; cold-rolled rounds, shafting and screw stock, 
3.75c. ; structural rivets, 3.65c.; boiler rivets, 3.85c.: 
tank rivets, yy in. diameter and smaller, 70 per 
cent off list; machine bolts, 55 per cent; carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent; lag screws, 60 per cent: hot 
pressed nuts, square, $3.50; hexagon, blank or 
tapped, $4 off list. 
Coke.—The market is exceedingly active, despite 
warm weather. Foundry coke is in good demand. The 
anthracite situation in the East has increased the call 
for domestic grades, and inquiries continue to come 
from Canada. 


Old Material.—Heavy melting and shoveling steel 
declined another 50c. this week, and dealers are can- 
celling all expired contracts. The two largest con- 
sumers of these items in the district are well covered 
for the remainder of the year at least, while one com- 
pany has requested dealers to withhold shipments 
against contracts. The only other changes on the list 
are in heavy axles and tire turnings and No. 2 railroad 
wrought, which are 25c. lower, and in No. 1 railroad 
cast, which is 25c. higher. New railroad lists include: 
Union Pacific, 2650 tons; St. Louis Southwestern, 13 
earloads; St. Louis-San Francisco, 1800 tons; Missouri 
Pacific, 1000 tons; Gulf Coast Lines, 500 tons, and 
Standard Oil Co. at Wood River, IIl., 200 tons. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 


follows: 
Per Gross Tion 

Iron rails 5 cai tae Sacto ae a al at $15.00 to $15.50 
Ba ee eee 19.25to 19.75 
Steel rails less than $3 ft........ 19.25to 19.75 
Relaying rails, 60 Ib. and under... 24.00to 25.00 
Relaying rails, 70 Ib. and over.. 30.00 to 1.00 
Cast iron car wheels ........ 18.00 to 18.5 
Heavy melting steel.... 15.75 to 16,2 
Heavy shoveling steel..... ..-- 15.50to 16.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

apart Thies Cea TOR ee eee 18.50 to 19.00 
Railroad springs ........ weeee 19.00to 19.50 
Heavy axles and tire turnings... 13.25 t 13.7 
No. 1 locomotive tires ........ 17.00 te 7.5 


Per Net Ton 
Steel angle bars ..... shame asen Se ae Sa 
ee ee ee 18.00to 1 
Iron car axles 25.25to 2 


Wrought iron bars and transoms 20.00to 20.5 

No. 1 railroad wrought 13.50to 14.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast iron borings ....... 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 busheling Sead aaa 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad cast....... 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 17.00 to 17.50 

l 1! 


tailroad malleable — 5.00 to ». 6 
Machine shop turnings ........ 9.00 to 9.50 
Bundled sheets 9.25 to 9.75 


Birmingham 


Demand for Pig Iron and Coke Recedes 
—New Sheet Mill Completed 


BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 24.—While sales have declined, 
furnaces are virtually out of the market and the volume 
of inquiry is good, with spot sales bringing $1 and 
$2 premiums. The ruling price is $21 per ton, base 
Birmingham, for No. 2 foundry. Probable output in 
the first quarter of the coming year is well committed 
and indications point to further buying for that de- 
livery. Two blast furnaces are being repaired and 
will be started up again before the end of the year. 
Yards are pretty well cleared of surplus stock. Though 
extreme weather is not far off, there are no indica- 
tions of curtailment in the operations of large melters. 
Shipment of pig iron outside this district has increased 
recently, following the resumption of water and rail 
service, which was interrupted by low water in rivers. 
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Quotations for second quarter have not been announced, 
though it is believed that deliveries on some of the 
business now on books will lap over into that period. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 


trict furnaces, as follows: 
No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. ..$21.00 to $22.00 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 21.50to 23.00 
CS ti in cin en De a erated ‘ 21.00 
Charcoal, warm blast 30.00 to 32.00 


Rolled Steel——The new sheet mill of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. is now being manned and 
will soon be in full operation. New business in rails, 
track accessories, structural steel, plates, wire and 
nails, is in good volume. All Southern railroads, as 
well as several in the Southeast and Southwest, have 
placed orders for rails and fastenings with the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad.Co. Embargoes on 
railroads in Florida have been partially removed and 
shipments in that direction are encountering less delay. 
A large tonnage of structural steel is being fabri- 
cated for that State. Fabricating plants are operating 
at capacity. Soft steel bars are quoted at 2.15c. to 
2.25c., tank plates at 2c. to 2.10c., and structural 
shapes, 2.05c. to 2.15¢c., base Birmingham. 





Cast Iron Pipe.—There has been no recession in the 
operations of cast iron pipe shops and business is still 
coming in, winter buying being up to expectations. 
Prices are firmly maintained at $42, Birmingham, on 
the 6-in. and larger sizes. Soil pipe and fittings pro- 
duction is somewhat steadier. 


Coke.—While by-product coke plants and many of 
the beehive ovens in the district are in full operations, 
demand has eased up and prices are weaker. Orders 
on hand call for steady delivery for some time to come. 
No large tonnages of coke, however, have been placed 
for distant delivery. With exception of one or two 
of the large iron and steel companies, there is no sur- 
plus stock on yards. Foundry coke is bringing $5.75, 
Birmingham. 


Old Material—Demand is active, deliveries are 
steady, and dealers with large yard forces are busy. 
A few sales are reported at the recent advance of $1 
per ton. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 


rict yards, as follows 

Cast iron borings, chemical . $15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad wrought 123.00 to 13.50 
Steel axles 19.00 to 20.00 
Iron axles 18.00 to 19.00 
Steel rails 14.00 to 14.50 
N 1 cast 17.00 to 17.50 
Tramecar wheels 17.00 to 17.50 
Car wheels 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove plate 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings 8 00 to 8.50 
Cast r orings : £00 to 8 50 
Rail for rolling a . 17.50to 18.00 


Buffalo 


Pig Iron Firmer—Large Bookings in Fin- 
ished Steel—Old Material Strong 


BUFFALO, Nov. 24.—Demand is light but the market 
is firmer than it has been in many months. The abso- 
lute minimum quotation is $21, but $22 is being named 
One furnace is quoting $22 on prompt iron while 
another is asking that price for the fourth quarter. 
Aggregate inquiry is probably less than 5000 tons, ex- 
cept for some offerings from the West, among which 
is 5000 tons of foundry iron. This iron, however, will 
not be placed in this district. All the furnaces have 
good fourth quarter order books and fair commitments 
for the first quarter. From the trend of present prices 
it appears as if $22 will soon rule as the minimum going 
quotation. Full silicon differentials are being asked 
and obtained. Pressure for deliveries is strong. 


We quote f.o b 
follows: 

No. 2 plain, sil. 1 

No. 2X foundry, & 

No. 1 foundry, sil 

Malleable, sil. up to 2.25.... 

3asic 


also. 


prices gross ton, Buffalo, as 
2.25.....$21.00 to $22.00 
2.75.. 21.50to 22.50 
22.50to 23.50 
21.00 to 22.00 
20.00to 20.5 





Lake 








Finished Iron and Steel M re} 


) Mate 
Cincinnati 
Pic Iron Sales Total 35.00 
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lfont Steel & Wire Co., Ironton, Ohio, will blow in 


Sarak furnace within a month. The American 
¢ Mill Co. is considering putting in its second 
e at As! and, Ky. 


s of $3.¢ n B ing 
we t Cin- 
‘ + 
a ve 2 . 
= t Ss” 69 
é 26.19 
24.69 
ov.é é id 


Reinforcing Bars.—The only pending project of im- 
lilding for the Miami Athletic Club, 
which will take approximately 900 tons. 
Charlotte, N. C., has been awarded a 

by the Southern Railway for an office 
irlotte, but the bar tonnage is not known. 
lding for the Duro Pump Manu- 

dayton, Ohio, have been drawn by Schenk 


W Dayton, and bids for the bars will be taken 


Prices, although unchanged, 
billet bars are steady at 
ire bringing 1.90¢ 





Warehouse Business.—A general increase in sales, 

steel and sheets, has en- 
r} mprovement is attributed 
rable weather which has pre- 
\ sligl] idvance in extras on 


effect today. Otherwise 





Wire I s 
dr s $29 40 
s large round |} 
a. ent ff Ss 
» We 1 s € 
: < ¢ 


Bars, Plates and Shapes.—Sales are holding up well 


5 ar : : 
se in Octobe While a few first 
ts have been closed, mills are not eager 


ar at present prices. On 

s realize that it is becoming 

less than six to eight 

ns ntly want to accumulate stock in 
fut uirements. When a company 
iring prompt delivery, it is usually 

Bars are selling at 2c. to 
ncreasing number of orders 
Plate sales have shown 
with 1.90c., Pittsburgh, the 
l hville Railroad 
nediate delivery 
n & Railroad Co. Shapes 
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November is expected to compare favorably with Octo- 
ber in the total volume of sales. Common wire nails 
are being sold at $2.65 base per keg, Ironton, with some 
mills holding to $2.65, Pittsburgh. The prevailing quo 
tation on plain wire is $2.50, base per 100 Ib. Ironton 
or Pittsburgh. Operations of mills in this territory are 
at 75 per cent of capacity. 





Coke.—Decreased demand for domestic coke is offset 
by the increased movement of by-product foundry 
which is 20 per cent above that in October. An In- 


diana by-product coke manufacturer has all of its 1926 
output of foundry grades contracted for on a monthly 
specification basis. A southern Ohio furnace is ex 
pected to close this week for approximately 15,000 ton 
of furnace coke for first quarter delivery. Although 
there have been no outstanding sales, considerable ac 
tivity is noted in Wise County coke. Prices remain 
unchanged, with the exception of Connellsville foundry 
which is $2 less than a week ago. 


Based on freight rates of $2.14 fro 4 d 
Ky., $3.53 from Connellsville. $2.90 from New R I 
vvens and $2.59 from Wise County ovens, we gq 

I Cincinnati Connellsville foundry 


$11 03 Wise County foundry, $8.09 to $9.59 
River foundry, $9.90 to $11.40 by-product f 
$10.14. 


Old Material.—There has been a temporary lull ir 
the local market, but prices have not suffered. Mil 
are delaying further purchases until they ascertair 
the volume of their bookings for first quarter. South- 
ern consumers have been active buyers of cast iron 
grades. The Big Four railroad has a list of 1700 tons 
of which 700 tons consists of rails. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. car Cir 
cinnatl: 
Per Gross To? 
Heavy melting steel.. $15.6 $ 
Scrap rails for melting.... 15.00 t 
ens. WHEE oc cunees Sakae . 19.00¢t 
Relaying rails .. cae 28.00 to 


Rails for rolling. ] 
Old car wheels ; ; ] 
No. 1 locomotive tires l 
Railroad malleable - 16.50to 17.6 
Agricultural malleable 1¢ E 
Loose sheet clippings a 1 
Champion bundled sheets 12.00 te 


Per Net Ton 


> Ont 1¢ 


non t 1 ) 


Cast iron borings.. : 950 te 1 ) 
Machine shop turnings... S50t } 
No. 1 machinery cast ; 20.00 t 20 
No. 1 railroad cast.... i . 16.00to 16.50 
Iron axles .... ats . 23.50t 100 
No. 1 railroad wrought. 50 t 


1 
Pipes and flues... ews ‘ scm 0.54 
No. 1 busheling.. BI ? . 11.50to 12.0 
Mixed busheling ; ] te 
Burnt cast 1 
Stove plate 1 
Brake shoes l 


Boston 


Pig Iron and Coke Quiet—Steel Scrap 
Lower 


Boston, Nov. 24.—The pig iron market remains 
quiet. Activity centers in more or less special analysis 
iron and in lots ranging in size from carlots to 200 
tons or 300 tons. Western Pennsylvania furnaces and 
holders of foreign iron did the bulk of business the 
past week. Western Pennsylvania iron sells on a de- 
livered base equivalent to that for Buffalo iron. Indian 
iron is selling at $23 to $23.50, on dock, duty paid 
Recent sales include a round tonnage of Buffalo iron, 
silicon under 1.25, for first quarter shipment, at $21, 
furnace. The aggregate New England melt is larger 
than at any previous time this year, but most foundries 
are amply covered on iron for the remainder of 1925, 
and some of them through the first quarter. Should 
the melt increase, however, numerous foundries would 
be obliged to buy more iron. For the present melters 
are content to sit tight and await price developments. 
f the 


ASIS 


We quote delivered prices on the t 
latest sales as follows, having added $3.¢ freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffa $5.92 
from Virginia, and $9.60 from Alabama: 





East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.2 $ ¢ 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 2 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $25.91 t 26 
Buffalo, sil. 2.: r 7% 26.41 27.4 
Virginia, sil. 25 29.9 
Virginia, sil. 5 ).42 
Alabama, sil 5 30 6 


Alabama, sil. 
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Finished Material.—Mills are talking higher prices 
on plates, but are still accepting business at 1.60c., 
base Pittsburgh, or 1.965c., delivered. Shapes are still 


quoted at 1.90c. to 2c., base Pittsburgh, or 2 


2 265be. to 
2.365c., delivered, with current buying mostly at 2.265c. 
Fabricators report a pronounced falling off in prospec- 
tive tonnages, even jobs requiring less than 100 tons 
being scarce. Not much improvement in the situation 
is expected until after Jan. 1. Some bar business has 
been booked here the past week at 2.10c., base Pitts 
burgh, or 2.465c., delivered, but 2c., base Pittsburgh, 
or 2.365c., delivered, can still be done. Mills are quot 
ng sheets on the following Pittsburgh bases: black, 
.25¢c. per lb.; blue annealed, 2.50c.; galvanized, 4.60c.; 
automobile, 4.50ce. 
Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses have ad 
inced black sheets from $4.95, base, per 100 Ib., to 
$5.25, and galvanized from $6, base, to $6.25. Blue 
annealed sheets are unchanged at $3.91144, base, per 
100 lb. Indications are that warehouse sales of iron 
and steel this month will not quite equal those for 
October, the largest for any month in two years. 


\ pri f hed follow 

bars, $3.2¢ per 10 b flat $4.15 

bars, $3.265: deformed concrete bars 
$3.54; angles under 3-ir $3.265; tees and 

? i] structurals, angle and beams, $3.365 
and heavier $3 265 /-in : 65 

1.50 to $4.7 open-hearth spring steel 
310 cible spring teel, $1 bands, $4.015 
eel $5.50 to $6 cold rolled. rounds 
Kag $3.95 quares and fiat $4.45; toe 

: y | } , F r } i ‘ 
Refined har $ f me ! best 1 

! $4 60 Wavne $ 0 Norwa I ind $6.61 

juares and flats S7.10 


Coke.—Because of the continued mild weather and 
less pressure to buy, New England by-product coke 
producers have made inroads on back orders, and are 
actively soliciting domestic fuel and foundry coke busi- 
ness. Foundries have been urged to anticipate require 
ments, but specifications against 1925 contracts are not 
increasing Some consumers of domestic coke, failing 
to secure full requirements from New England ovens, 
have taken advantage of the drop in Connellsville dis- 
trict fuel and have bought there. Both the New Eng- 
land Coal & Coke Co. and the Providence Gas Co. quote 
by-product foundry coke at $13, delivered within a 
$3.10 freight rate zone. 

Old Material.—Buying of old material is largely 
against old contracts, as there has been a sharp slump 
in new contracting. Prices paid for some kinds of 
material varied widely last week. For instance, sales 
of heavy melting steel were recorded at $13 to $13.50, 
on cars shipping point, at $12.50 to $13.25, and at $12.50 
to $13. In instances where prices were below $13, 
buying was mostly for Worcester, Mass., and Phil- 
lipsdale, R. I., delivery. The market today seems to 
be $12.50 to $13.25, or 50c. a ton lower than a week ago. 
Machine shop turnings are easier in price and the trend 
of cast iron borings is downward. tecent sales of 
chemical borings were made at $11.50, $12, $12.25 and 
$12.50, on cars shipping point. The armory, Spring- 
field, Mass., last week sold a local dealer 400 net tons 
of rifle barrels at 65c. per 100 Ib., or slightly better 
than $14.50 a ton, and 500,000 lb. of rifle parts to 
another local firm at 58c. per 100 lb. Buyers had to 


load the material. 


The f ‘ eT ‘ are eye f e tar ot de 
l ] — por ts 
Tex ist $20.00 to 320.56 
Ni 1 machinery cast 19.50 to 270.00 
No. 2 machinery cast 15.50 te 16.50 
Stove plat 14.50 15.00 
} id malleat 19.50to 20.00 
The following prices are ffered per gr tor 
f Boston rate shipping points 
\ g stee $12.50 to $12 
N r 1 wrought 132.501 13.75 
rd ight 12.50 ¢t 13.00 
Ww ght pipe (1 I in diameter 
over 2 ft. long) ‘ 12.00 t 12.50 
Machine shop turnings G6 50to 10.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical 12.001 12.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill 9.751 19.25 
Blast furnace borings and turn 
Zz 6 not 4G if) 
Forged scrap . 19.900to 10.560 
Bundled skeleton, long 10.00to 16.50 
Forged flashings 19.00to 106.50 
Bundled cotton ties, long 19.06to 16.25 
Bundled cotton ties hort 19.69to 16.50 
Sha ftir 1% 9° 18.75 
Sere r ixies ‘ Ls O00 to 18.60 
ng 13 to 13.50 
13.00 


ee 
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New York 


First Quarter Sheet Sales at Advanced 
Prices—Pig Iron Demand Improves 





NEw YorK, Nov. 24.—Moderate imp ent in the 
. — . . } 4 4 
demand for pig i1 s reflected in sales in this di 

ior the wee . WI I totaled ciose to SUUU tons. Whil 
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reover, furnaces are comtortabdD 

— 2 } ls la ¢ soe 
I ire for deliveries w ild indicate 
t elt ncreasing and ocks on foundry 
r ur mall The amount of open inquiry is not 
ree, pI a \ I 1 n excess of 4000 tor Dy but tne 

1 1 

nee neiters re DelT 
refi n consid e spot buying. At the sam 
e, a number of the larger users, as well as smaller 
yvered Lor nrst quarter A 


Phillipsburg, N. J., plant has bought 1000 tons of 
hosphorus N 1X for November and December 


e! \ cal melter is in the market for 500 tor 
lhe ! situation stantially ur 
r ePyxX ent t re 
; > 
rn Pennsylvania iron for les 
g yy ‘ for No. 2 pl ’ Prices or re 
’ =~ ait) Sormay n } Oi) S91 
r \ Werma I ring L é 
> I I I erial $21.50 to $22.50, duty paid 
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are firm at 1.90c., Pittsburgh, with occasional excep- 
tions, and 2c. is being asked by some mills for first 
quarter. The $5.50 quotation on tin plate, announced 
by the leading interest for next year, seems to be sat- 
isfactory to consumers, but some of the independent 
makers were disappointed that a higher price was not 
named and some of them have advised buyers that 
there will be no concessions even to large users. Such 
concessions, amounting to as much as 25c. per box, 
were frequent in the past year. Structural steel ton- 
nage continues heavy, particularly in the New York 
erritory. There have been no outstanding orders or 
inquiries for railroad equipment during the week. The 
Eastern plate situation continues weak. Although the 
mills are gaining slightly in orders, the volume is not 
yet sufficient to support a price advance. Some Eastern 
mills are getting orders from the Central West on the 
basis of 1.90c., Pittsburgh, which nets them about the 
same at mill as 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for Eastern ship- 
ment. Except for reports of a few quotations of 1.55c., 
Pittsburgh, on universal plates, the plate market re- 
mains at 1.60c. for tonnage of any size. 





We quot shipments, New York delivery, 
f v S bars, 2.34c. to 2.44c.; plates 
{ tructural shapes, 2.24c. to 2.34c 


Warehouse Business.—Demand continues at a high 
level, but the size of orders, particularly in the case of 
structural steel business, is slightly smaller. Bars and 
shapes are fairly firm at 3.24c. and 3.34c. per lb. re- 
spectively, but the tendency to shade a few cents per 

ound on desirable business has not entirely disap- 
peared. Black sheets are firm at 4.35c. per lb. base, 
with prospects of an advance to a basis of 4.50c. per Ib. 
before long, following the galvanized market, which 
has been moved up another step to a minimum basis 


of 5.50c. per lb. Bolts and screws are exhibiting more 
stability in discounts than for some time. Wrought 


iron and steel pipe discounts are being more generally 
idhered to than in the past, but slight concessions are 
till obtainable. Non-ferrous metals have registered a 
slight decline in several instances, tin, copper and zinc 
being among those affected. Prices on page 1506. We 


‘te boiler tubes per 100 ft. as followss 
ri . } hes ».in $17.33 eamless 
el il I 2 -it $2 4-ir 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Continued activity in the demand 
‘or gas pipe is reported, but the water pipe market 
s entering upon the usual seasonal dullness and further 
large purchasing is not expected until the beginning 
f the spring buying movement in January. The 1000 
tons of water pipe for Pleasantville, N. J.. was awarded 
to the low bidder, the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry ( The Pont-a-Mousson Works was low 
bidder on the recent opening of bids by Providence, 


R. I., on 1400 tons of pipe, but all bids were rejected 


ind a second set of bids will be taken. The soil pipe 
marke ntinues quiet and discounts are unchanged. 

r I l t f WW f ind larger 

é g ) and 3 60 

¢ iit ' f ( ss A 

f Northern and 
} f b New York ul 
st: he 
Coke.—The « I rd movement of prices continues. 
th furnace coke quoted this week at $4.50 per ton 
ne undry ranging from $6.50 to $7 per ton. Do- 
estic sizes are priced at $7.50 to $8 per ton, Connells- 
| rt he eqles oreign coke are considered by 
rokers to be out of the question with the market in 
‘ : i -— Rent dliail : ] . : 

rest ate Foundries in this district are re- 
I l ir? stocks of coke to the limit of 
age capacity and with plenty of supply in 
lere 1s no apparent interest in further buying 
resent. By-product continues unchanged at $11.52 


r ton, delivered Newark or Jersey City, N. J. 


Old Material.—No. 1 heavy melting steel continues 


it > » S$] 


I 
(.00 per ton, delivered eastern Penn- 


‘ 
Vania with occasional buying at slight advances. 
On this grade shipments are going forward from this 
district to Bethlehem and Conshohocken, Pa. Evidently 
the 1 e by the Lukens Steel Co. is being 
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supplied for the greater part from stocks in nearby 
yards, although $17.50 per ton, delivered, is reported 
being offered for this delivery. The contract of a Clay- 
mont, Del., consumer is understood to be largely for 
ship scrap being furnished by the Steel Scrap Corpora- 
tion. Most grades of scrap are unchanged in price. 
Forge fire, bundled skeleton, borings and turnings and 
machine shop turnings are among the active grades in 
the present market. 


Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 


Heavy melting steel (yard)....$11.75 to $12.25 
Heavy melting steel (railroad or 

ES a eee uu ewes 13.50 to 14.25 
Rails for rolling 7 14.50 to 15.00 
Relaying rails, nominal 23.00 to 24.00 
Steel car axles ........ 22.00 to 22.50 
Re SUID TL, 6a ieee ce bev 24.50 to 25.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 15.50to 16.00 
UR 11.253 to 11.75 
No. 1 yard wrought, long.... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast borings (steel mill).... 10.75 to 11.25 
Cast borings (chemical) 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings .... 10.50 to 11.00 
Mixed borings and turnings .. 10.50to 11.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. lon@m)........-. 12.75 to 13.25 
Stove plate (steel mill) ‘ ‘ 11.00 to 11.25 
Stove plate (foundry)...... 12.00 to 12.25 
Locomotive grate bars tinker 2208 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 16.50 to 17.50 
Cast iron car wheels ........... 14.50to 15.00 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast..... 14.00 to 14.50 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow 
No. 1 machinery cast .......... $18.50 to $19.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 
ing material, etc.), cupola size 17.00to 17.50 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 
OPE, “GOD sek tee reuns vdcbvce’s 16.00 to 16.50 


Cleveland 


Reduce Coke Rates to East—Heavy First 
Quarter Bar Bookings 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 24.—While the volume of business 
in finished steel continues good, some of the mills re 
port that demand is not so active as early in the month, 
as a large share of their customers are now covered 
either for early requirements or for first quafter. 
Mills have heavy order books for steel bars and some 
are filled up well into the first quarter. There is in- 
creased activity on the part of the automotive indus- 
try. Some of the car manufacturers have bought liberal 
quantities of sheets and strip steel for the first quarter, 
but others are showing a somewhat more conservative 
policy and have not yet come into the market for that 
delivery. There was little change in the price situa 
tion the past week. The steel bar market is firm at 
2c., Pittsburgh, for early shipment, with some small 
lots going at 2.10c., although mills are finding it rathe 
difficult to get the higher price. Plates have become 
somewhat more active, as many of the smaller con- 
sumers are placing first quarter contracts at 1.90c., 
base Pittsburgh. For early delivery, 1.80c. has not 
disappeared, although 1.90c. has become more common. 
Structural material is firmer, ranging from 1.90c. to 
2c. There is a lull in building activities, but consid 
erable work is in prospect, some of which is expected 
to come out before the end of the year. 


Pig Iron.—The market quieted down considera 
the past week although one producer sold 18,000 tons 
including several good-sized lots, one of which was 
4000 tons. Prices are firm without any changes with 
the exception that one Buffalo producer has advanced 
foundry iron $1 a ton to $22 for this year’s delivery. 
The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, blew out one of its fur 
naces for relining Nov. 21. and it will probably be some 
time before Cleveland furnaces will offer any iron for 
sale. Purchases by Cleveland consumers during the 
week were light and these were made on the Va ley 
basis of $20.50 to $21 for foundry and malleable iron. 
Some of the business in western Ohio and eastern In- 
diana is still going to Valley and southern Ohio fur- 
naces, as their delivered prices are lower than thos 
from some of the Lake plants which are holding to 
$23, furnace. The demand from the automotive in- 
dustry for shipments on contracts has as yet shown 
no falling off and one Michigan foundry making auto- 
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mobile castings purchased 3000 tons during the week 
for this year’s delivery. Another sale called for 4000 
tons and a Barberton, Ohio, consumer bought 1000 tons. 
Some second quarter inquiry has come out but none 
ot the producers will quote for that delivery. The 
Andrews Steel Co., which inquired for 25,000 tons of 
basic iron, has purchased 2000 to 3000 tons of off-grade 
basic from a southern Ohio furnace. Ohio silvery iron 
has advanced $1 a ton for this year to $29.50 for 8 
per cent, as compared with $30.50 which was recently 
named for the first quarter. A western Ohio consumer 
is inquiring for 1000 tons of low phosphorus iron for 
the first half. While some business has been taken at 
*28.50. this grade can probably still be bought on a 
$28 Valley base. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 


phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
ron include a 50c. switching charge Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 
freight rate from Jackson and $6.01 from Birming- 
ham 
Basi Valley furnace $20.00 
N’th'n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 22.26to 22.76 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 26.01 to 27.01 
Malleable ‘ .. 22.26to 22.76 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent $2.52 
Standard low phos., Valley fur- 
nace > 28. 00to 28.50 


Iron Ore.—During October there were 4,609,389 tons 
of Lake Superior ore consumed, or a gain of 598,563 
tons over September. The amount consumed in Oc- 
tober, 1924, was 3,497.792 tons. Ore on hand at fur- 
naces Nov. 1 amounted to 33.541,.569 tons. The amount 
at furnace and on Lake Erie docks on the same date 
was 41,197,798 tons as compared with 41,536,089 tons 
on the same date a year ago. On Oct. 31 there were 
178 furnaces in blast using Lake ore, a gain of eight 
for the month. Furnaces in the Central district during 
October consumed 2,468,449 torfs, a gain of 357,784 tons 
for the month. Lake front furnaces consumed 1,939,755 
tons, a gain of 237,724 tons, and all-rail furnaces con- 
sumed 116,842 tons, or a gain of 5842 tons. Eastern 
furnaces consumed 84,343 tons, a decrease of 2487 tons 
for the month. Most of the ore shippers are nearly 
through for the season, although a number of cargoes 
vill be brought down this week. 


Sheets —With an advance for the first quarter by 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. to the prices pre- 
viously placed in effect by leading independent mills, 
the market appears to be firmlv established at 2.35c. 
for black, 2.50c. for blue annealed, 4.60c. for galvanized 
and 4.50c. for automobile body sheets for that delivery, 
and considerable business has been booked at these 
prices. However, for current orders black and gal- 
anized sheets can still be bought at $2 below the 
above prices. Orders for this year’s shipment are 
light. as most consumers are covered through Decem- 
her and many of the mills have no sheets to offer for 
this year. With more exacting demands from the auto- 
motive industry for high quality in automobile body 
sheets, mills in the last price advance changed their 
Hereafter 
consumers of 20-eage and heavier body sheets will be 
required to take 15 ner cent in seconds in widths up to 
26 in., 20 per cent in widths 36 to 42 in., and 25 per cent 
in widths above 42 in. Buvers must take 25 per cent in 
seconds in %l-ea¢e and liehter sheets in all widths. 
Heretofore it has been customary fer a customer to 
take 10 to 15 per cent in seconds. The price of the 
econds is unchanged at 10 per cent below primes. 


policy in regard to the taking of seconds. 


Semi-Finished Steel—Many consumers have covered 
with first ouarter contracts at $36, Youngstown, for 
sheet bars, and $35 for billets, and Valley mills have 
little steel to offer for that deliverv. A Clevelend 
mill has taken some additional orders for sheet bars 
and small billets for this year’s delivery at $37.50, 
Cleveland or Youngstown. ard has covered many of its 
customers with first auarter contracts based on trade 
paper quotations Some first quarter sheet bar busi- 
ness has also been placed in the form of reservations, 
the price to be fixed late in December. 


Strip Steel_—Rather heavy sales in hot-rolled strip 
steel for the first nuarter have been made at the regu- 
lar quotations of 2.30c.. Pittsburvh, for wide strip and 
9.50c. for narrow material. A fair amount of business 
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has also been booked in cold-rolled strip for the sam« 
deliv ry at the current price of 3.90c., ‘ leveland. 
Reinforcing Bars.—Demand is light, owing to the 
seasonal falling off in building. New work includes 
500 tons for a warehouse for the Sterlir e & Welch Co.., 
Cleveland, and 100 tons for a building for the Park Hall 
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Philadelphia 


Steel Demand Continues with Buying for 
First Quarter at Firm Prices 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 24.—The steel price structure 
is getting on firmer ground with the continuation of a 
substantial volume of new business and specifications 
on contracts. Neither buyers nor producers believe 
that a runaway market is likely, but there is confidence 
among buyers that current quotations are likely to be 
minimum for first quarter and there is no hesitation 
on their part in covering for that period, particularly 
on sheets where the option form of contract prevails 
with price protection whichever way the market goes. 
Some of the mills are following a conservative policy 
with regard to first quarter business, preferring to let 
the initiative come from the buyer. While there have 
been no further price advances, concessions are less 
frequent and some mills, with substantial backlogs, 
are not willing to grant any concessions. Plates, which 
ire being sold by Eastern mills at $6 to $8 a ton below 
prices on shapes and bars, may be advanced this 
veek, the probability being that quotations now being 
en on first quarter contracts, namely 1.75¢. and 
80c., Pittsburgh, will also be named for delivery over 
the remainder of the year. 
Pig iron is quiet, but prices on Eastern iron are 
rm at $23, base, furnace. Foreign iron is being sold 
lightly under this price. The scrap market is more 
ve, with substantial purchases of heavy melting 
teel having been made at $17.50 and $18, delivered to 


Pig Iron.—The falling off in pig iron buying which 
the recent decline in coke prices has become 
nore marked in the past week. The volume of buying 
has been small and not many inquiries are being re- 
eived. As to the effect of any settlement of the an- 
thracite coal strike, the view of producers is that no 
matter what happens iron will net be any lower during 
the first quarter of the year. There are fewer predic- 
ons that it will go higher unless there should be 


nother buying movement in coke for domestic heating 
purposes, the last buying movement having been 
hecked by the mgestion on railroads. Blast furnace 


eing freely offered at $5, Connellsville ovens, 
nd one offer as low as $4.50 is reported. Foundry iron 


being offered by eastern Pennsylvania furnaces at 
$23 for No. 2 plain and at $23.50 for No. 2X for de- 
ery either tl vear or in first quarter, with very 
ttle available f November and December. Much 
f the foreign iron which will arrive this year has 
been sold and prices have stiffened but are still under 
] me ] quot itior 
\ wi t p 
] } ro! r I i 
ide treig I S va ( 
Ea Pa. No. 2 plair 1.7 t 
$23.26 to $24.1 
Pa. No. 23 to 2.75 sil. 23.76to 24.6 
Pa. No. 1X . 24.26to 25.1 
\ N 1 n. 1 t > OF 
s . 27.67to 28.67 
Yirginia No. 2X, 2.25 to°2.75 sil. 28.17to 29.17 
B ‘ tern Pa 22.50 to 23.50 
r 22.00to 23.00 
I 23.00 to 23.50 
~ e »b 1 
) 24.00 to 25.00 
‘ f ge low s (f.o.t 


irnace) . Bed 24.50 

Ferroalloys.—With moderate buying the ferroman- 

unese market remains steady, quotations being $115 
on either foreign or domestic alloy. 

Billets.—Some mills report a scarcity of semi-finished 
tee] Ingots have been shipped from the Sparrows 
Point plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. to its Bethlehem 
works. For first quarter quotations probably will be 
$1 higher than the present market, making the new 
prices $36 for rerolling billets and $41 for forging bil- 
lets, Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—Eastern plate mills are getting a little 
more tonnage and operations at some of the mills are 
now not far from 75 per cent. While sales are being 
reely made at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for delivery over the 
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remainder of the year, it was intimated today that an 
advance of $3 or $4 a ton may be announced possibly 
this week by one or two mills. Plates are now being 
sold at $6 to $8 a ton below the prices of shapes and 
bars. For first quarter 1.75c. and 1.80c., Pittsburgh 
are being quoted. 


Shapes.—In common with most of the other finished 
products, excepting plates, shapes are firmer in price, 
Eastern mills able to make early shipments are getting 
as high as 2.10c., Pittsburgh, for small lots, though the 
market on large lots is not above 1.90c., and the latter 
price is occasionally being shaded on very desirable 
tonnage. Fabricators in the Philadelphia district are 
working at full capacity in most instances. 

Sheets.—Independent sheet mills have made a con- 
siderable number of first quarter contracts at the new 
prices, 2.50c. for blue annealed, 3.35c. for black and 
4.60c. for galvanized sheets. A Baltimore fabricator 
is in the market for 600 tons of blue annealed. 

Warehouse Business.—Except that occasional con- 
cessions are being given on steel bars, the nominal 
quotation on which is 3.20c., prices on steel products 
out of stock are generally quite firm. We quote for 
local delivery as follows: 

Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.20c iron 
bars (except bands), $3.20c.; round edge iron, 3.50c 


round edge steel, iron finished, 114, x % in., 3 50c¢ 
round edge steel, planished, 4.30c.; tank steel plates 
4 in, and heavier, 2.80c. to 3c.; tank steel plates, 
fs_in., 3c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage, 
3.50c. ; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.55c.: galvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.65c.; square twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 3c.; structural shapes, 2.75c. to 
2.90c.; diamond pattern plates, 4 in., 5.30c.; ¥ in 
5.50c.; spring steel, 5c.; rounds and hexagons, cold 
rolled steel, 4.00c.: squares and flats, cold-rolled 
steel, 4.50c.; steel hoops, 4.25c., base; steel bands, 
No. 12 gage to ¥, in., inclusive, 3.90c.: rails, 3.20c.: 
tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 6.50c. 
Bars.—November sales of steel bars by the largest 
Eastern producer are running well up to the October 
bookings, last month having been the largest of the 
year so far. The price is firm at 2c., Pittsburgh, for 
November-December shipment and first quarter con- 
tracts are also being entered at that figure, though 
some mills have made an effort to obtain 2.10c. The 
larger buyers have not paid the latter price. The 
Whiting-Turner Construction Co., Baltimore, which will 
build a sewer for the Richmond, Potomac & Fredericks- 


, 





Puts High-Temperature Steel Furnace 


into Operation 


BELOIT, Wis., Nov. 23.—The Bosshardt high-temper- 
ature open-hearth steel furnace installed in the Wan- 
ner Malleable Castings Co. here was put into operation 
today. A steel was obtained of notable fluidity at 
3600 deg. Fahr. temperature making it easy to pour 
castings of specially thin sections. Several well-known 
automobile and other plants furnished new patterns 
calculated to give castings of reduced weight and at 
the same time of increased strength. The furnace, 
which is the first of its kind in the United States, was 
described in THE IRON AGE of March 26, 1925. 


Changes in Bureau of Mines 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 24.—The first step in the reor- 
ganization of the Bureau of Mines was taken today 
when Secretary of Commerce Hoover, acting on the 
recommendations of the advisory committee and 
Director Scott Turner, announced the establishment of 
an economic branch of the bureau and named C. F. 
White, now chief of the coal division, bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce, to take charge of this work. 
The new branch of the Bureau of Mines will embrace 
the division of mineral statistics and there will be 
transferred, from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to the new branch, the major work of that 
bureau in petroleum, coal and other minerals. 

Mr. White’s business career in industry covers 
years of operation of coal dock properties on the Great 
Lakes, of bituminous mines in Ohio and Pennrylvania, 
and in executive positions as vice-president and general 
manager of large corporations in the production, pur- 
chase, shipping, handling and sale of coal. He came 
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burg Railroad at Fredericksburg, Md., will probably 
buy 1400 tons of concrete reinforcing bars this week. 
German bars have been offered at 1.95c., delivered, 
duty paid. Bar iron demand is fair and the price is 
just $2 a ton under the steel bar price, or 2.22c., Phila- 
delphia. 

Imports.—Larger importations of English iron came 
last week, the total from that country being 3425 tons. 
Pig iron receipts from India were 1880 tons and from 
Germany 278 tons. Iron ore from Sweden amounted 
to 7050 tons and chrome ore from Portuguese Africa 
totaled 2200 tons. 

Old Material—An Eastern steel company has 
bought about 25,000 tons of heavy melting steel for 
three plants at $17.50, delivered. Two other mills have 
bought an aggregate of about 10,000 tons at $18, de- 
livered. The market is firm, but there have been few 
price changes. The dullness in the Pittsburgh mar- 
ket seems to have some effect here, but brokers are 
expecting a further advance in the East as soon as 
Pittsburgh mills come into the market again. 


We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 
district, as follows: 
No. 1 heavy melting steel ......$17.50 to $18.00 
Scrap rails hi ke sate Sa 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel rails for rolling , 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 low phos. heavy 0.04 and 
UNRGSP ive ich ee Jc cewa ee 22.00 to 22.50 
Couplers and knuckles 1.50to 22.00 
Rolled steel wheels ........... 21.50to 22.00 
Cast iron car wheels 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ‘ 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 Varad WROUMME .icccaces . 17.00to 17.50 
No. 1 forge fire..... a 15.50to 16.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel] works) 15.00to 15.590 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 
blast furnac use).. hs 13.50 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 
works use) seas ry 15.00 to 15.59 
Machine shop turnings (for roll 
ing mill use) ...... , . 15.00to 1 0 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 
MEG) dcamevedeces ; : 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast borings (for steel works 
and rolling mill) ‘ 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 17.00to 17.50 
No. 1 cast . ; «“ 18.00 to 19.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 
plant) ; hin 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad grate bars d 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 15.00to 15.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 
und tubes (new specifications) 17.00to 17.50 
Shafting 23.00to 24.00 
Steel ORIGS . cccccboscecvssene 24.00 to 25.00 


into Government service as manager of Lake and 
Canadian distribution in charge of coal supplies for 
northern communities under the United States Fuel 
Administration during the war, and later was assistant 
fuel distributor. 

The contemplated changes in the Bureau of Mines 
will be effective Dec. 1, or in any event not later than 
Jan. 1. D. A. Lyon will continue to be assistant director 
in charge of technologic work of the bureau. 


Tennessee Company Starts Sheet Mill 


BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 24.—Three units of the new 
sheet mill of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. at 
Fairfield, Ala., will start operations today, according to 
an announcement by George Gordon Crawford, presi- 
dent. Each hot mill will have a capacity of approxi- 
mately 3000 tons per month. Some skilled labor for 
the plant has been brought into the district from other 
sections, but the major part of the necessary labor is 
being recruited and trained here. The starting of the 
mill opens a new cycle in steel production in the South. 
Several sheet-consuming industries are now planning 
to locate in the Birmingham district, and plants already 
situated here are placing business with the mill. 


Buys Spring Coiling Machinery De- 
partment 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass., has taken 
over from the American Can Co., New York and Chi- 
cago, its spring coiling machinery department and is 
now prepared to furnish to the trade the spring coiling 
machines, together with supply and repair parts, for- 
merly made by the latter company. 
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remainder of the year, it was intimated today that an 
advance of $3 or $4 a ton may be announced possibly 
this week by one or two mills. Plates are now being 
sold at $6 to $8 a ton below the prices of shapes and 
bars. For first quarter 1.75c. and 1.80c., Pittsburgh, 
are being quoted. 


Shapes.—In common with most of the other finished 
products, excepting plates, shapes are firmer in price. 
Eastern mills able to make early shipments are getting 
as high as 2.10c., Pittsburgh, for small lots, though the 
market on large lots is not above 1.90c., and the latter 
price is occasionally being shaded on very desirable 
tonnage. Fabricators in the Philadelphia district are 
working at full capacity in most instances. 

Sheets.—Independent sheet mills have made a con- 
siderable number of first quarter contracts at the new 
prices, 2.50c. for blue annealed, 3.35¢c. for black and 
4.60c. for galvanized sheets. A Baltimore fabricator 
is in the market for 600 tons of blue annealed. 

Warehouse Business.—Except that occasional con- 
cessions are being given on steel bars, the nominal 
quotation on which is 3.20c., prices on steel products 
out of stock are generally quite firm. We quote for 
local delivery as follows: 

Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.20c iron 
bars (except bands), $3.20c.; round edge iron, 3.50c 


round edge steel, iron finished, 14 x % in., 3.50c 

round edge steel, planished, 4.30c.; tank steel plates 
% in. and heavier, 2.80c. to 3c.; tank steel plates 
¥; in., 3c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage 

3.50c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.55c.: galvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.65c.; square twisted and de 

formed steel bars, 3c.; structural shapes, 2.75c. to 
2.90c.; diamond pattern plates, 4 in., 5.30c.; + ir 
5.50c.: spring steel, 5c.; rounds and hexagons, cold 
rolled steel, 4.00c.: squares and flats, cold-rolled 
steel, 4.50c.; steel hoops, 4.25c., base; steel bands 
No. 12 gage to ¥; in., inclusive, 3.90c.; rails, 3.20c 

tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 6.50c. 


Bars.—November sales of steel] bars by the largest 
Eastern producer are running well up to the October 
bookings, last month having been the largest of the 
year so far. The price is firm at 2c., Pittsburgh, for 
November-December shipment and first quarter con- 
tracts are also being entered at that figure, though 
some mills have made an effort to obtain 2.10c. The 
larger buyers have not paid the latter price. The 
Whiting-Turner Construction Co., Baltimore, which will 
build a sewer for the Richmond, Potomac & Fredericks- 


Puts High-Temperature Steel Furnace 


into Operation 


BELOIT, Wis., Nov. 23.—The Bosshardt high-temper- 
ature open-hearth steel furnace installed in the Wan- 
ner Malleable Castings Co. here was put into operation 
today. A steel was obtained of notable fluidity at 
3600 deg. Fahr. temperature making it easy to pour 
castings of specially thin sections. Several well-known 
automobile and other plants furnished new patterns 
calculated to give castings of reduced weight and at 
the same time of increased strength. The furnace, 
which is the first of its kind in the United States, was 
described in THE IRON AGE of March 26, 1925. 


Changes in Bureau of Mines 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 24.—The first step in the reor- 
ganization of the Bureau of Mines was taken today 
when Secretary of Commerce Hoover, acting on the 
recommendations of the advisory committee and 
Director Scott Turner, announced the establishment of 
an economic branch of the bureau and named C, F. 
White, now chief of the coal division, bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce, to take charge of this work. 
The new branch of the Bureau of Mines will embrace 
the division of mineral statistics and there will be 
transferred, from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to the new branch, the major work of that 
bureau in petroleum, coal and other minerals. 

Mr. White’s business career in industry covers 
years of operation of coal dock properties on the Great 
Lakes, of bituminous mines in Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
and in executive positions as vice-president and general 
manager of large corporations in the production, pur- 
chase, shipping, handling and sale of coal. He came 
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burg Railroad at Fredericksburg, Md., will probably 
buy 1400 tons of concrete reinforcing bars this week. 
German bars have been offered at 1.95c., delivered, 
duty paid. Bar iron demand is fair and the price is 
just $2 a ton under the steel bar price, or 2.22c., Phila- 
delphia. 

Imports.—Larger importations of English iron came 
last week, the total from that country being 3425 tons. 
Pig iron receipts from India were 1880 tons and from 
Germany 278 tons. Iron ore from Sweden amounted 
to 7050 tons and chrome ore from Portuguese Africa 
totaled 2200 tons. 

Old Material—An Eastern steel company has 
bought about 25,000 tons of heavy melting steel for 
three plants at $17.50, delivered. Two other mills have 
bought an aggregate of about 10,000 tons at $18, de- 
livered. The market is firm, but there have been few 
price changes. The dullness in the Pittsburgh mar- 
ket seems to have some effect here, but brokers are 
expecting a further advance in the East as soon as 
Pittsburgh mills come into the market again. 


We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 
district, as follows: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel .. $17.50 to $18.00 
ON SOs e ak cancasvekbanecas 17.00 to 17.59 
Steel rails for rolling 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 low phos. heavy 0.04 and 

UNGOP 2c. us j ; .. 22.00to 22.50 
Couplers and knuckles 21.50 to 22.00 
Rolled steel wheels °1.50to 22.00 
Cast iron car wheels 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 yard wrought 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 forge fire.. 15.50to 16.00 
Rundled sheets (for steel works) 15.00to 15 50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnas use ) : l 0 to 1.50 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

works use) 15.00 to n 


Machine shop turnings (for roll 
ing mill use) . : ‘ ; 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva 


Se ase euas eae j 15.50to 16.00 
Cast borings (for steel works 

and rolling mill) 14.50to 15.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 17.00to 17.50 
No. 1 cast 18.00 to 19.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

plant) . es 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad grate bars 7 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 15.00 to 15.56 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes ‘ c- 

ind tubes (new necifications) 17.00to 17.50 
Shafting ; 223.00to 24.00 
St axles ‘ ss 24.00 to 25.00 


into Government service as manager of Lake and 
Canadian distribution in charge of coal supplies for 
northern communities under the United States Fuel 
Administration during the war, and later was assistant 
fuel distributor. 

The contemplated changes in the Bureau of Mines 
will be effective Dec. 1, or in any event not later than 
Jan. 1. D. A. Lyon will continue to be assistant director 
in charge of technologic work of the bureau. 


Tennessee Company Starts Sheet Mill 


BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 24.—Three units of the new 
sheet mill of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. at 
Fairfield, Ala., will start operations today, according to 
an announcement by George Gordon Crawford, presi- 
dent. Each hot mill will have a capacity of approxi- 
mately 3000 tons per month. Some skilled labor for 
the plant has been brought into the district from other 
sections, but the major part of the necessary labor is 
being recruited and trained here. The starting of the 
mill opens a new cycle in steel production in the South. 
Several sheet-consuming industries are now planning 
to locate in the Birmingham district, and plants already 
situated here are placing business with the mill 


—————————— 


Buys Spring Coiling Machinery De- 
partment 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass., has taken 
over from the American Can Co., New York and Chi- 
cago, its spring coiling machinery department and is 
now prepared to furnish to the trade the spring coiling 
machines, together with supply and repair parts, for- 
merly made by the latter company. 
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FABRI t, tL Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., 500 tons. 
CATED STEE Hotel, Virginia Beach, near Norfolk, Va 650 tons 
— Machine shop, Elizabeth, N. J., 130 tons 
Awards Total 34,000 Tons with 45,000 Tons City Hall, New Bedford, Mass., 125 tons 
‘ ‘ ‘heater, Everett, Mass., 200 tons. 
Pending—Activity in New York Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Louisville, 32 bridges 


A wars } { trod ] wai f. | t bids close Nov. 30 
1Waras ‘“¢ ru ral tee ( lf LlY 1leaVvy, 
} , n thlet ‘h Mi “le tonnage unknow! 
with work in New Yi and environs making a co! M ni Athletic Club, M ami, Fla i x 
. : ; 2 F F : . Standard Oil Co., Casper, Wyo., 6000 tons, for stills and 
er er L Of I 0) ; 
15 000 tor f nou " rh , x , f nid t} irgvest ' : 1 gr 
; : y vv , ‘ ‘ eae Atwater Avenue bridge, Milwaukee, v9V tons 
part y . ao and New “Z rk. [he Standard Ulli Garden Court Apart ent Chicago. 2500 tons 
‘ the market for 6000 tor f te for tank Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, tanks, 900 tons 


Casne VW \ rds f \ United States Recl ition Service, Guernsey, Wyo., pent 


t 
N nr 1 . . 
Bridge, South Par Board, Thirty-ninth Street, Chicago 
Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., low bidder 
Chicago, 1400 tons 
VV } 
h ( o 1400 tons 
ce ¢ Cl tor 
d. Piet Street, New Orleans, 220 tons 
Michigan Be Tele] e ¢ Detroit, office building, 5000 
\ ( Battle Creel M fice 
! xtens 250 , 
t 1000 for 
‘ oy Ss ry District Nile Cente Ill 1000 
I Construction Co., Chicagé low bidder 
( 
} 10 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
| . 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Falling Off in Both Inquiries and Orders for 
Cars and Locomotives 


The past week has been quiet in the railroad equip- 
field, few orders having been placed. The only 
portant inquiries are from the Reading for 1000 gon- 

olas and from the New York Central for 500 auto- 

nobile and 112 passenger cars. The Atlantic Coast 

Line has ordered 45 locomotive 

As of Nov. 1 the Class 1 railroads had fewer freight 
rs in need of repair than at any time since February, 
ording to reports filed with the Car Service 
on, American Railway Association. The number 
need of repair was 165,481 or 7.1 per cent of the 
e. The same situation existed as regards 
motives, the number needing repair on Nov. 1 total- 

ng 10,233 or 16.1 per cent of the number on line. 

The principal equipment items of the week follow 


A \\ 


Structural Projects Pending 
\n all-day trip by special train to the plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., on Friday. Dec. 
e excursion planned for the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engi 
aX . . } + +} . . +> 
be held at the Engineering Societies 


Building, New York, Nov. 30 to Dec. 5. Other excur 


2) 


+ 


ons Include a visit to the plant of the De La Vergne 
Machine Co., New York, on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 
1, and to the Harrison, N. J., works of the Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corporation on Thursday 
b afternoon, Dec. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 





The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 
; : Straits 
Copper, New York Tin Lead Zin 
A —, (Spot) — 

. Electro- New New St New St 
Nov Lake lytic*® York York Louis York Louis 
18 14.75 14.3714 63.75 9.85 9.50 gg g 
19 14.62% 14.25 63.60 GQ RS I50 & OF x ¢ 
20 14.6214 14.25 6 0 8 +50 g 9 2 ¢ 
21 14.62% 14.25 . i 9.85 9 50 9 00 R § 

23 14.50 14.12% 68.3714 9.85 150 9.05 87 
24 14.50 14.12% 62.55 9.85 9.50 9.15 8.86 
*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher 
New York 
NEw YORK, Nov. 24 
All the markets are inactive. Copper is again lower 
with little demand. Buying of tin has subsided and 


prices have declined. The lead market is unchanged 
from last week. Zinc prices have been advancing from 
the low levels last week. 

Copper.—The market is quite weak. Demand from 
Europe has been very light recently which, with th 
increase in world production, has caused buyers her« 
to remain cautious; they are fairly well covered any- 
how. The natural result has been a sagging in prices 
until electrolytic copper is quoted and has sold as low 
as 14.37%4c., delivered in the Connecticut Valley. 
producers are adhering to 14.50c., delivered, but the 
light demand can be met at the lower price. Busimess 
among copper consumers is reported good. The present 
weakness is believed by many to be temporary; as soon 
as foreign demand reappears, a 
confidently expected. 

Tin.—The week has been rather quiet, with tot 
sales not over 700 tons, this estimate being a libera 
Yesterday the market was almost stagnant but 
today the situation has been somewhat better with spot 
Straits quoted at 62.55¢., New York. Sales of 
to consumers were made at 62.50c. to 62.60c. with fu 
tures at 62.12%c. Prices in London today were £2 to 
£3 lower per ton than a week ago with spot standard 
quoted at £282 10s., future standard at £2 
spot Straits at £289 10s. The price wa 
£290 15s. Noticeable in these quotations is the pre 
mium of spot standard over future and of spot Strait 
over spot standard. Arrivals thus far this month have 
been 3870 tons with 5385 tons reported afloat. The 
convictions of one large importer are interesting. H: 
is still bullish on the general situation with the rela 
tion of production and consumption the ruling factor 
The market may have a temporary reaction 
consumers start to cover for their first quarter requirs 
ments. Other conditions assisting in a 
the disinclination of the market to advance, presumabl) 


Son te 


stronger 


market 


one. 


700 ton 


® 10s and 


Singapore 


1 
unies 


reaction are 


larger visible supplies Dec. 1 and the effect of the New 
York stock market. 
Lead.—Supplies of lead in Europe are more plenti- 


ful, the premium in spot has fallen and the market 
has European consumers drawing 
away Mexican lead which consequently is relieving the 
situation here. It therefore appears for the moment 
that peak prices have been reached. The 
still easier than a few weeks ago but prices have not 
materially changed since those of last week. The lead 
ing producer in the East still quotes 9.75c., New York, 
as its contract price with the quotation of the principa 
Western refiner unchanged at 9.50c., St. Louis. In that 


sagged. are not 


market 


district higher prices have been obtained. He quotes 
the outside market at 9.85c., New York, or 9.50c., St 


Louis. 


v beer 


Zine.—The market for prime Western zinc has 
advancing quite rapidly recently. After sinking 
the highest prices of the year a week or two ago to 
under 9.50c., St. Louis, quotations have turned again. 
Today this grade of zinc is held at 8.80c. to 8.85c., St. 
Louis, or 9.15e. to 9.20c., New York, for December de- 


livery. Spot metal sold yesterday as high as 9.75c., 


from 
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St. Louis, and today higher prices are demanded, thus 
delivery becoming again scarce. There are prospects 
of more foreign demand as well as increased domestic 
buying. Consuming demand is not large, the strength 
of the market being due partly to dealers’ inquiries 
and the strong position of sellers. 

Nickel.—Wholesale lots of ingot nickel 
quoted at 34c. with shot nickel at 35c. per Ib. 
lytie*nickel is quoted at 38c. per lb. 

Antimony.—The market is still very strong. Chinese 
metal for spot delivery is scarce and nominal at 20c., 
New York, duty paid, and obtainable only in small lots. 
December-January shipment, from China is quoted at 
20.50c., duty paid, New York, with February-March 
shipment at 18.50c. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
is quoted at 28c. per lb. 

Old Metals.—Business is quiet. Dealers’ selling 
prices are generally lower, as follows, in cents per Ib.: 


are still 
Electro- 


Copper, heavy and crucible 14.00 
Copper, heavy and wire 13.00 
Copper ight and bottoms 11.75 
Heavy machine composition 10.00 
Brass, heavy 9.00 
Brass, light 7.75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 9.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings 9.50 
Lead, heavy 8.50 
Lead, tea 7.00 
Zine 5 ».75 
Cas rluminu 21.50 
Sheet aluminun 21.50 


Chicago 


Nov. 24.—The prices of copper and tin have shaded 
rather inactive markets. With producers 
sold and spot metal going at a premium the price 
of zinc has advanced. Lead and antimony have also 

markets which have shown greater ac- 


Quotations on old metals are steady and un- 


off slightly in 


well 


advanced in 
tivity 


changed. We quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 
14.50c.: tin, 64.50« lead, 9.70c.; zine, 8.75c.; in less 
than carload lots, antimony, 21.50c. On old metals we 
quote copper wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 
11.50c.; copper bottoms, 10c.; red brass, 9c.; yellow 
brass, &8c.; lead pipe, 8.50c.; zinc, 5.25¢.; pewter, No. 1, 


7c.; tin foil, 44c.; block tin, 52c.; all being dealers’ 


buying prices for less than carload lots. 


Old Material Weaker at Detroit 


DETROIT, 


restricted 


Nov. 24.—With mills taking in scrap on a 
basis and dealers finding it difficult to make 
sales at the expected prices, the entire situation is 
weaker. Several lists of importance close 
this week and prices will be somewhat lower than an- 
ticipated. 


appreciably 


The f owing prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis f ] roducer irds, excepting stove plate, 
N machinery cast and automobile cast, which 

I qu d T n basis 

Hea g nd shoveling 
ste. $15.00 to $15.50 
Boring ind short turning 11.75 to 12.25 
Long turnings 10.75 to 11.25 
N ] hiner 17.00 to 18.00 
Au ‘ t 23.00to 24.00 
H j ompressed 13.75 to 14.25 
plate 13.50to 14.50 
N he heling 13.25 to 13.75 
SI ppings 9.25 to 9.75 
Flashing 12.50to 13.00 


Pennsylvania Industrial Conditions 
Improve 


Pa., Nov. 21.—Improved conditions in 
and steel centers of Pennsylvania are reflected 
n the semi-monthly report of trade conditions to R. H. 
Lansburgh, Secretary of Labor and Industry. The 
Pittsburgh statement tells of continued improvement. 
Reading notes an improvement, with the Reading Iron 
Co. working virtually at full time. Steel mills have 
found conditions better, particularly in the case of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Many foundries are working full. 
A shortage of brass and aluminum molders is re- 
ported. The Johnstown district reports a continued 
upward trend in production and shipments. Employ- 
ment is increasing in the Harrisburg area. 
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PERSONAL 


Charles L. Wood has been appointed general man- 
ager of sales of the Carnegie Steel Co. at Pittsburgh 
He has been assistant general manager f sales in 
harge of the bar, hoop 
and band business of the 
Carnegie company sinc 
1918, when he succeeded 
William G. Clyde, now 
president of the company, 
when the latter was ap 


pointed general manager 


sales Mr. Wood was 
born in Youngstown, Ohio, 
Sept. 11, 1873. He at- 
tended tne p ibli schools 
£ that 


f that city and then en 
tered the Ohio State Un 
versity, with the class of 
1896, taking up a course in 
mining engineering. He 
was with the Calumet 


Furnace Co., Chicago, as 





a chemist for a short time 
ter leaving college, and 
wher business troubles 


forced that company to 


CHARLES L. WOOD 


suspend operations, he en- 

gaged in mining engineering in Colorado and other 
Western districts. In 1898, he became affiliated with 
the American Steel Hoop Co., and was made manage} 
of the order department when the company moved to 
New York. Upon its consolidation with the Carnegic 
Steel Co., and with the formation of the United States 
Steel Corporation, he was transferred to the sales de- 
partment of the Carnegie Steel Co. in Pittsburgh. A 
thorough knowledge of the bar and hoop business 
gained for him the appointment as assistant to Mr. 
Clyde when the latter became assistant general man- 
ager of sales in charge of the bar, hoop and band de- 
partment. In his home community of Thornburg, Pa., 
he is president of the Borough Council. He is a direc- 
or of the Duquesne Club; vice-president of the Char- 
tiers Heights Country Club; and a member of the Oak 
mont Country Club, the Youngstown Club and the Fel- 
ws Club of Pittsburgh. 


5 uel R Hoover succeeds Charles L. Wood, 

ant general manager of sales of the Carneg 

Steel Co., in charge of the bar, hoop and band bureau 
oO! the advancement 


Mr. Wood to the general 


managership of sales 


the Carnegie compan) 
Mr Hoover’s connecti 
with the steel indust 
covers a period ol 7 
vears 4 it \ in iS8vs 
that he entered the em- 


ploy of the Mahoning 
Valley Steel ( . Yo ngos- 


town, Ohio He was witl 
that company for about a 
vear, first in the mill and 
later in the general offices 
as an inspector He ther 
went to the Lake Eri 


works, at Cleveland 
the Republic Iron & 
Co. as a shipping clerk 





and late in 1900 entered 

SAMUEL R. HOOVER the employ of the Amer 
ican Steel Hoop Co. This 

company shortly after 

vard was absorbed by the Carnegie Steel Co., and Mr. 
er since has been identified with that company. 
He became an assistant to Mr. Wood in 1918. He was 
orn in Youngstown, Ohio, Sept. 14, 1877, and taught 
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school there for about three years before entering the 
steel business. He is a member of the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Association and the Pittsburgh Field Club. 

I. Lamont Hughes, vice-president of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. in charge of operations of the Western dis- 
trict, comprising Youngstown, New Castle, Farrell, 
Mingo and Bellaire, will be transferred Dec. 1 from 
Youngstown to the Carnegie company’s general head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh. Prior to his advancement to 
vice-president, he was general superintendent in charge 
of the Youngstown district. L. N. McDonald, who now 
holds this title, is the ranking officer of the company 
in the district. 

George L. Erwin, Jr., has been appointed sales 
manager Kearney & Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee. 
He is a graduate of Cornell University, was later stu- 
dent apprentice at the Putnam Machine Works, sales- 
man for Manning, Maxwell & Moore in St. Louis, sales- 
man for Kearney & Trecker Corporation in Chicago 
and for the past two years advertising manager at the 
home office. His new duties will include advertising 
with sales direction. 

W. P. Cox has been made assistant general sales 
manager McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham. 
Porter W. Alley has been placed in charge of the Phil- 
adelphia office and M. M. Grant, Jr., is now Southern 
sales manager, with office in Birmingham. 

George G. Griest, general manager Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., Hamilton, Ohio, has resigned. From 1918 
until a few months ago, when he was made general 
manager, he had charge of the Niles plant in Hamilton. 
His duties have been taken over by James K. Cullen, 
president, who will be located hereafter in Hamilton. 

P. M. Smith, formerly sales engineer Standard En- 
gineering Co., Ellwood City, Pa., has joined the organ- 
ization of the Treadwell Engineering Co., Easton, Pa., 
in the capacity of Pittsburgh district manager, with 
offices at room 601, Farmers Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Oliver S. Larkby, assistant secretary Edwards Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer of sheet metal products, 
has been elected a director of the Business Men’s Club 
of Cincinnati. 

Barton R. Shover, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh, 
will supervise the power engineering of the new blast 
furnace of the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co., Granite 
City, Il. 

C. R. Burt, general manager Pratt & Whitney Co., 
was recently elected a member of the board of directors 
and made vice-president of the company. 


G. E. Gleadall, assistant to president, in charge of 
purchases and sales, of R. J. Crozier Co., iron and steel 
and mill supplies, Philadelphia, has resigned. He first 
went with the company as office-boy in 1916. For the 
past several years he devoted his time to sales problems. 
He will be associated in a sales capacity with the Hine 
Desk & Fixture Co., Denver, designer and builder of 


wood and steel equipment for offices, banks and public 
buildings. 


Dr. Albert Sauveur, who holds the Gordon McKay 
professorship in metallurgy and metallography at the 
Harvard Engineering School, will give a series of three 
evening lectures at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Nov. 30, Dec. 1 and 2. The subjects of Dr. Sauveur’s 
lectures will be “Directional Properties and Dendritic 
Segregation in Steel,” and “Hardening of Steel.” Two 
lectures will be given covering the latter subject. 


J. D. Karasik has resigned from Karasik, Friedman 
& Co., Inc., iron and steel, 233 Broadway, New York. 
B, R. Bates, Dorr Co., 247 Park Avenue, New York, 
returned to New York on Nov. 16 from South Africa, 
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where he spent a few months on business for the 
company. 

R. L. Ehmann has been appointed district manager 
of the industrial department of the Superheater Co., 
17 West Forty-Second Street, New York, with head- 
quarters at 923 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, suc- 
ceeding John R. LeVally, who has been assigned special 
duties with headquarters at the New York office. 

J. H. Whiting was elected chairman of the board 
of Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill. He will remain 
actively engaged in the business. Col. T. S. Hammond, 
for many years vice-president and secretary, succeeds 
Mr. Whiting as president and treasurer. R. A. Pascoe 
succeeds Col. Hammond as secretary. R. H. Bourne 
will continue to be vice-president and sales manager of 
Whiting Corporation, and becomes president of Grindle 
Fuel Equipment Co., a subsidiary of Whiting Corpora- 
tion. N. S. Lawrence is president of the Swenson 
Evaporator Co., a Whiting subsidiary, and also vice- 
president and assistant sales manager of the Whiting 
Corporation. 

Russell R. Smith has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of the Ashland, Ky., works of the 
American Rolling Mill Co. and will be in charge of 
the sheet and jobbing mill operations. William Hoover 
has become superintendent of the sheet and jobbing 
mill departments and Thomas J. Flaherty superinten- 
dent of electrical maintenance. Worley P. Albaugh 
has been appointed superintendent of the open hearth 
department. All of the men have been associated with 
the Ashland division of Armco for a considerable time. 

Clarence Honhorst, superintendent Cincinnati Planer 
Co., has resigned to become associated with the William 
Powell Co., Cincinnati, brass foundry, in a similar 
capacity. He has been succeeded by Oscar Willey, 
formerly foreman of the tool room. 

T. L. Keeling has been appointed sales representa- 
tive of the Climax Engineering Co., maker of internal 
combustion engines and refrigerating units, Clinton, 
Iowa, with offices at 657 Leader Building, Cleveland. 
He has been connected with the company for five years. 

E. A. Cowles has been made president and gen- 
eral manager of the Cowles Tool Co., Cleveland, man- 
ufacturer of milling cutters and special tools, succeed- 
ing in the presidency the late H. S. Hunter, of Pitts- 
burgh, who died recently. 

W. C. Furnas, formerly assistant superintendent of 
the electrical department, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed superintendent of the main- 
tenance department, succeeding the late C. O. Barrie. 
Mr. Furnas was graduated from Purdue University in 
1908, and after serving two years with the Fort Wayne 
& Wabash Valley Traction Co., entered the railway 
motor department, in 1910, of the Allis-Chalmers com- 
pany. In 1915 he was transferred to the maintenance 
department as maintenance engineer for electrical and 
air brake work, in charge of getting out small tools, as 
well as designing of several machine tools for special 
work. In 1920 he was appointed assistant superinten- 
dent of the electrical department and it was under his 
direction that a number of special tools and labor sav- 
ing devices in this department were designed. He re- 
cently returned from a trip to England, Scotland, and 
the Continent, where he spent four months studying 
European shop methods. 

J. W. McDowell has been elected president of the 
newly organized Avery Power Machinery Co., Peoria, 
Ill. George J. Jobst is vice-president and H. J. Boyn- 
ton is vice-president and general manager. 

E. L. Essley, president of the E. L. Essley Machinery 
Co., 551 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, left, 

Nov. 22, for Miami, Fla., where he and Mrs. Essley will 
spend the winter. 
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J. S. Ashley, who has been manager of the lake fleet 
of the M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, since 1908, has 
been elected president of the Lake Carriers’ Association, 
to succeed the late William Livingstone. He has been 
vice-president of the Lake Carriers’ Association since 
1915. Mr. Ashley has been succeeded as vice-president 
of the association by L. C. Sabin, general superintendent 
of the United States canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
It is expected that the headquarters of the association 
will be transferred from Detroit to Cleveland. 

Claude Johnson, managing director Rolls-Royce Co. 
of England, last week paid a trip to America to attend 
a directors meeting of the Rolls-Royce of America, Inc. 
He arrived in New York Nov. 16 and sailed home on the 
same boat Nov. 21. 

D. R. Simonds has resigned from Rogers, Brown 
& Crocker Brothers, Inc., Boston, to become associated 
with Hickman, Williams & Co. He formerly was with 
the Arcade Malleable Iron Co., Worcester, Mass., and 
later with Rogers, Brown & Co. 

W. C. Rott, until recently planning engineer Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, has become 
associated with the S. R. Smythe Co., consulting and 
contracting engineer, Oliver building, Pittsburgh, in 
the capacity of chief engineer. He is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was with 
Julian Kennedy, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh, for 
about 10 years and also was associated with Barton 
R. Shover, as a consulting engineer. 

Henry J. Barnes was elected vice-president of the 
Alumino-Thermic Corporation, Roselle Park, N. J., at 
a recent meeting of the board of directors. He has 
been connected with this company for the past three 
years, and before that, was many years in the sales 
department of the Metal & Thermit Corporation, being 
district manager in charge of Canada. 

W. H. Patterson, formerly vice-president Kaestner 
& Hecht Elevator Co., Chicago, and later vice-presi- 
dent John H. Dunham Advertising Agency of that 
city, has joined the industrial sales department, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. He 
will be in charge of the building industries division of 
the department. Mr. Patterson was with the Westing- 
house company for a number of years prior to accept- 
ing the vice-presidency of the Kaestner & Hecht Ele- 
vator Co. a little more than three years ago. He 
started as an apprentice student, after graduating 
from Purdue University in 1905. At the time he left 
the Westinghouse company he was assistant to J. M. 
Curtin, manager industrial department. 

James R. Thompson, for the past four years as- 
sistant works manager of the Trafford, Pa., foundry, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has been appointed 
works manager, succeeding the late August Slusser. 
Mr. Thompson entered the employ of the Westinghouse 
company in 1897 as a time clerk and served in a num- 
ber of capacities until 1904, when he assumed charge 
of the offices of the Trafford works. A few years later 
he was made assistant superintendent and four years 
ago assistant works manager. 

William A. Smith has been appointed general superin- 
tendent Superior Steel Corporation, Carnegie, Pa. 
Mr. Smith has been identified with this interest for 
more than 30 years, starting in a minor position and 
rising steadily to places of responsibility. For the 
past few years he has been acting general superin- 
tendent. 

George C. Dent, general secretary of the Society of 
Industrial Engineers, was guest of honor at a luncheon 
meeting held by the New York chapter of the society, 
Nov. 20, at the Café Boulevard, New York. 

H. Willoughby has been appointed manager of the 
Scioto Valley Supply Co., Columbus, Ohio, succeeding 
William W. Ross, who died Oct. 20. 
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AN REW WULASS, dre oO! \ if nd genera 
manage! he Wheeling Steel Corporat Wheeling 
WwW. V die idder f heart attack Nov. 21, at the 
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xce} I eriod from 

122 May 24, wher 
iu ( re n- 
uishs luti l had 
Det i narge of 

rat s of Whee ng 
ster { I rat ! plants 

m the organization of 
the corporation in 1920 by 
consolidation of the La- 

Belle Ir Works, Wheel- 
ing otee & Iron Co. and 
the WI aker-Glessner Co. 
Mr. Glass was born in 
Wheeling, received his 
education in Chicago 
schools ind held his first 
SIT at tne 10% ot LS 
ne ( izo office of 
e W @ Corrugatil 
( 09 he becam ANDREW GLASS 
I ager (¢ ne 
Ports h § ( 
! W K . ite! ne Port u 
! Whitaker-Glessner ( ind subsequer 
\ Steel Corporati | ie! directio1 
Portsmouth, Ohio, were irtually re 
\ general manager of the Portsmouth work 
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! u ma ria I [ 
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I el busing carcely beyond 
ne of au I pr nine? 
I I ERSOD rmel! harge of the Cl 
Hende Machine Co., Torrington, 
18, at |! home at 803 North Oak 
\ e, Oak Park, I He was born Feb. 22, 
N. ¥ ind er moved to Albior 
received his educatio1 As a young 
B , Wis., and there gained his first 
( ! department of Fairbanks, 
& Co. It was in Bek that he was married t 
A Whetstone, who survives him. One year, 
W ilmingt De n the experimental depart- 
ne tool manufacturer, was followed by 
Philadelphia, Pa., with the Fairbanks com 
906 |} ame to Chicago as a salesman it 
1 M ing, Maxwe & Moore, Inc 
harge of the Chicago office of the 
! ( whicl he held ut 
e} e retired becaus¢ healtt Myr 
| I I rit i and Vas \ 
knew him. He w 1 member 
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es, Rockfo1 I 
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SDI 9 " ] ] Vv vea i 
| ! n 1880 and became associated 
he Rockford Watch Co. F ive 
‘ the employ of the Van Wie Gas 
s destroyed by fire a short tim 
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later. Mr. Roper took that opportunity to form a new 
company, the Eclipse Gas Stove Co., and erected a 
factory in Rockford. In 1919 he effected a merger 
with two other gas stove manufacturers under the 
name of the Roper Corporation, of which he became 
president. 


JosiAH F. JOHNSON, manager since 1923 of the gen- 
engineering division, South Philadelphia works, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., died at the Chester 
Hospital, Chester, Pa., Nov. 12. Mr. Johnson, born 
July 15, 1879, at Ziongrove, Pa., was graduated from 
the Bloomsburg (Pa.) High School, the Bloomsburg 
Normal School and Pennsylvania State College. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from college in 1905 he entered 
the employ cf the Westinghouse company, East Pitts- 
burgh, serving the first year in shop testing of steam 
turbines. For the next six years he served in various 
field capacities and then was appointed assistant en- 
gineer, steam turbine department, and later engineer 
of that department. 


era] 


WILLIAM DIxon, superintendent of labor and trans- 
portation Edgar Thomson Works, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Braddock, Pa., died at his home in North Braddock, 
Nov. 22, following an illness of months. He 
had been identified with the Carnegie Steel Co., at its 
Edgar Thomson works for 25 years. He was born in 
Port Perry, Pa., 57 


severa! 


years ago. 
JOHN W. 

Furnace Co 

Daytona, I 


Myers, Lorain, Ohio, 
Akron, Ohio, died at his 
Nov. 18, aged 68 years. 


president Wise 
winter home in 


Government Costs More Than Food 
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’ a 
(Conciuded from pvade 


ime, State and local indebtedness in- 





reased from a little over $3,250,000,000 in 1912, to $10,- 
500,000,000 in 1924, and continues to grow at the rate 
of more than $1,000,000,000 a year. Suhstantially $4,- 


000,000,000 of State and local expenditure is annually 
raised from direct land taxation. 

. their mag- 
ignificance, but what do they mean in agri- 


ultural terms? The value of the 


‘These figures excite little conception of 
nitude and 
farm crops in 1924 
existing State and local indebt- 
edness. We are the greatest wheat, corn and cotton 
1, but the combined cotton, corn 
wheat crop of 1924 would not equal the taxes re- 
quired to and local government in that 
year, and the demand for additional levies increases 
more rapidly in 

“We are confronted, then, as citizens, not merely 
with $20,000,000,000 of national debt, but more than 
$10,000,000,000 of added State and local indebtedness, 
enlarging at the rate of more. than $1,000,000,000 a 
year and inevitably lifting with it the cost of living as 
the interest upon the debt and the direct taxes upon 
land and income attach themselves to every service and 
commodity.” 


would barely clear the 


producers in the 


and 


worl 
support State 


cost than those crops in value. 





What Are the Remedies? 


“ a Cal nang in taxation be 
tne armer? 


made to reneve 


l Have as ttle government as possible; noth 
ing should be done by the government that can be 
( r \ ts citizens, 

we I cal self government The Federal 


government should do nothing that a State can 
possibly do, and the State should do nothing that a 
city or town can do, and the towns should do noth- 
ng that citizens or voluntary groups can do. The 

rger the unit of government the greater the cost 
nd also the greater tends ney to increase the work 
ind costs 


‘3. Keep the government out of business. Put 
contracts out to suitable bidders that the public 
may know the costs and remove so far as possible 
opportunity for graft. 

“4. Pay as 


+ 


you go. Let us not lead into pos- 


terity a debt that properly belongs to us.” 





Exports Slightly Up in October 


Structural Shapes Gain 6000 Tons—Drop in Boiler 


Tubes Offsets Upward Scrap Move- 
ment—Imports Higher 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 23.—Totaling 141,817 gross tons 
in October, exports of iron and steel for the present 
year will not exceed much more than 1,700,000 tons if, 
during the remainder of the year, they are not above 
the average for the ten-month period. The October 
shipments exceeded those for September by a little 
more than 5000 tons, but fell 47,000 tons below the 
August figure. Imports of iron and steel in October 
amounted to 80,163 tons, a sharp increase over the in- 
coming shipments for September, which totaled 68,445 
tons. 

The largest items of exports included tin plate and 
terne plate, at 14,712 tons. Boiler tubes and welded 
pipe came next, October shipments amounting to 14,239 
tons. Of this movement 3548 tons consisted of casing 
and oil line pipe, 1051 tons going to Venezuela, 432 tons 
to Mexico and 337 to Trinidad and Tobago. Shipments 
of black welded pipe amounted to 5334 tons, of which 
1025 tons went to the United Kingdom, 785 tons to 
Russia, 602 tons to Mexico and 572 tons to Canada. 
Exports of galvanized pipe amounted to 3155 tons, of 


Sources of American Imports of Iron Ore 
(In Gross Tons) 


Ten Months 
E nded Oc tober 


——October——, co 

1925 1924 1925 1924" 
2 ey 119,300 129,530 812,800 890,975 
Gd Sivek Sa, ovte 37,000 21,027 414,130 242/213 
SE: Ss dat rateenes ook 8,045 9,880 138,170 56,736 
re or 6,987 31,461 107,152 261, 355 
Algeria and Tunis. . taeee Olé umeae 159,995 
CREEL ao Saanlis-e Saree 1,032 636 6,720 3,413 
Other countries ..... 19,405 8,241 65,230 187,109 


ORES shircmw hoe bis 204,269 200,775 1, 704, 197 1,641,801 


Imports of Iron and Steel Into the United States 
(In Gross Tons) 


Ten Months 
Ended Oc tober 


October——~ [— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Pig iron . ‘ dy et 37,709 10,963 353,380 171,086 
*Ferromanganese ... 11,097 8,193 62,337 33,089 
PCrrosiligeM .ceiccces 129 415 4,066 8,695 
SN” Nala go or ae okt 4,807 4,771 76,237 50,058 
Pig iron, ferroalloys 
GNG SCTOP ..sccce-: 53,742 24,342 596,020 262,928 
Steel ingots, blooms, 
billets and slabs ... 1,813 3,566 23,043 33,512 
Ware COG Siva cowee ss §93 308 6,378 5,681 
Semi-finished steel . 2,706 3,874 29,421 $9,193 
Rails and splice bars 457 3,241 35,268 37,125 
Structural shapes 7,374 4,792 68,658 34,233 
Boiler and other plates 232 6 642 3,253 
Sheets and saw plates 210 426 2,996 2,413 
BLOG) MARRY 6 ockces es ae tsa 46.536 
OO ee 1,083 380 10,153 06 
Tubular products 8,835 2,995 63,169 46,756 
Nails and screws... 1,205 14 2.358 290 
ER teh gre 6.016 6.4 66 55 266 987 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 
washers aie ann iw sb te 21 4 100 137 
Round iron and steel 
WEN 66 nv ev ee avanss 334 105 3,357 2,922 
Flat wire and _ strip 
ree 190 99 1,800 1,841 
Wire rope and insu- 
lated wire, all kinds 104 156 1,798 13,309 
Rolled and finished 
palm ET i es 23,521 12,273 237,101 146,972 
Castings and forgings 194 384 2,645 2,526 
EE wail a's eile ewe 80,163 40, 873 765,187 451,619 
*Manganese ore .... 23,054 12,088 195,542 216,716 
ee rec herr aT ee 204,317 200,775 1,704,245 1,641,801 
ERGO. cc cceveces 1,214 4,130 74,579 60,934 





*Manganese content only, except shipments of ore from 
Cuba, which are stated in gross weight—128 tons in October, 
1925. 

+Steel bars have been separated from semi-finished prod- 
ucts, in the Customs reports, only since Jan. 1, 1925. 

§This includes some cast iron pipe, under the heading 
“tubular products.” 
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which 591 tons went to Belgium, 422 tons to the Philip- 
pine Islands and 331 tons to Cuba. 

The increase in imports in October over November 
was reflected in a number of lines, including pig iron, 
ferromanganese, structural shapes and tubular prod- 
ucts. Of the pig iron imports in October, amounting to. 
37,709 tons, British India provided 16,533 tons, while 
shipments from the United Kingdom totaled 13,948 
tons. 

A striking figure in the October imports is that 
relating to nails and screws. The total incoming move- 
ment of these items was 1205 tons, which probably set 
a record. The nine-months total imports of nails and 
screws, amounting to 1153 tons, was exceeded by the 
October movement alone, according to records of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Of the 
October imports of nails and screws, 1062 tons were 
credited to the Netherlands. But this tonnage is 
believed to have originated in Germany. It entered 
through the port of Galveston. 

Imports of ferromanganese were scattered over an 
unusual range of countries. Usually the heaviest im- 
ports of this alloy come from the United Kingdom, but 
in October that country provided only 2659 tons of the 
total of 11,097 tons. The heaviest incoming shipments 
were from Norway, which provided 4260 tons. Sweden 


URUUERD FYFE CDEC OULI TO ORETENET LENE BEEUEDTENO TENE COOL EUDURELEVIRARELINPRESEROTRI THEN EOG#RREES HRMOROEEED ENTE ROBEENED 


Exports of Iron and Steel from the United States 
(In Gross Tons) 
Ten Months 
Ended October 


October . no A—____— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
a &.,. Stree ere 2,874 3,373 25,718 37,456 
Ferromanganese .... 49 a 4,150 3,145 
Ferrosilicon ......... od 33 = 759 
he ws0 ce tunduwaken 10,329 1,773 72,51 4 89,121 
Pig tron, ferroalloys 

GRE COPED 2 0.0 6 000% 13,252 §,179 102,382 130,481 
Ingots, blooms, billets, 

sheet bar, skelp.... 6,845 14,039 61,795 82,731 
Wee FOG ks cascos 1,587 1,530 17,777 15,956 
Semi-finished steel ... 8,432 15,569 79,572 98,687 
eee (en. g's ob daween 8,704 9,036 91,090 87,687 
Alloy steel bars...... 229 243 3,082 2,191 
STEED (a soa wn aman 244 27 4,121 4,518 
Plates, iron and steel 7,971 7,996 83,527 76,183 
Sheets, galvanized 9,679 13,851 132,250 88,920 
Sheets, black steel.. 6,999 17,753 72,793 128,713 
Sheets, black iron.... 1,489 826 11,664 8,798 
Hoops, bands, strip 

steel a ae 3,200 2,078 32,876 28,652 
Tin plate, terne plate, 

etc. . vn eet és 14,712 13,560 128,056 134,102 
Structural shapes, 

plain material 13,796 8,081 82,452 86,539 
Structural material, 

fabricated 5,829 7,232 56,711 61,304 
Steel rails .... , 9,437 13,241 140,270 171,116 
Rail faste nings, 

switches, frogs, etc 2,275 3,656 31,831 32,453 
Boiler tubes, welded 

pipe and fittings.... 14,239 15,659 201,114 185,519 
Plain wire ... 3,195 2.078 30,560 33,213 
Barbed wire and woven 

wire fencing 6,148 9,636 59,355 76,473 
Wire cloth and screen- 

ORNL Saas wee 4 ; 170 100 1,497 1,468 
Wire FORO .< ioe. ‘ 263 278 3,649 3,740 
Wire nails .. 1,041 902 7,778 19,930 
All other nails and 

OOO: gsi ds hase , 679 797 7,535 6,246 
Horseshoes ; ; 50 103 592 863 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 

washers, except 

E> a. eins aces 1,178 1,787 14,222 15,079 
Rolled and fi nishe d 

SO <6 geeces 111,527 129,167 1,197,025 1,253,707 
Cast iron pi and fit- 

tings .. - ” nie akan 4,135 3.501 27,001 24,336 
Car wheels and axles 2,125 2,308 17,377 18,877 
Iron castings ........ 1,047 687 9,141 7,379 
Steel castings ....... 294 492 3,831 5,167 
POND Edn coos be 0% 122 168 1,860 1,347 
Castings and forgings 7,723 7,156 59,210 57,106 
BE CUR a :ii'c o'a'n o cn se 883 obmed 10,202 Shes 

OGRE Fit cdrzetanas 141,817 157, O71 1,448,491 1.5 539, 981 
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Exports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 
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American Participation in 
Congress at Liége 


GE, BELGIUM, Nov —A congress roganized by 


Foundry 


Tech ie de Fonderie de Belgique 

I \ ( Technique de Fonderie de 

e was held at Liege, Oct. 25 to 28. In opening 
he congress, Gustave Masson, president of the Asso 
tion Technique de Fond de Belgique (A. T. F. B.), 
ger of the Ketin foundries at Chénée, recalled that 

} n ngre vas held at Liege, with the 

f a foundry show, and that the first 

ternationa ngré on the foundry had been held 
Paris in 192 Now that the Americans are preparing 
congré to be held next year in the United 

te (at Detroit, week of Sept. 27, 1926) was 


nt Belgium to reassemble an international 
patnering f foundrymen in 1930, when she will cele- 
e the | iredth anniversary of her independence. 
iding he thanked the Institute of British 
Foundrymen and the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
n for the mprehensive papers they had sent to the 

\. T. F. B. for the congress of 1925, and specially re 
erred to the presence of J. E. Hurst, representing the 
ite of British Foundrymen, of Mr. Espana, vice- 
president of the Spanish branch of the Association 


Paris (A. T. F. P.), of Mr. 
studies at the Paris Foundry 
High School and representing the Association of the 


of Mr Vazetti, 


‘onderie de 


Ronceray, director of 


indrymen, and 
delegated by the Ita n metallurgists. 

With Emile president of the A. T. F. P. then 
in the chair, a group of papers was read, including the 
followl! gy J W. Bolt n, Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, 
Ohio, who contributed a paper in the name of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association on the connection 
f the constitution of gray iron with its mechanical 
properties. Mr. Ronceray regretted that the author 
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Imports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 


(By Months and Monthly Averages) 


Manga- 


nese 
Pig Ferro- Ore and 
Import Iron alloys Oxide* 
e ¢ 10.587 0 23.081 
’ 42 , 15,482 1.847 4,430 
Mar } 72 6.919 , 94] $6,067 
Ar 0.969 7,171 i,o71 29,729 
66.801 5 220 001 31,993 
60 5¢ 2 697 2.347 24,726 
110 13,511 1,435 12,287 
16,189 1.120 16,160 
17 578 6.269 
O ‘ i} R72 10.963 S608 12,088 
Jowemnt 15 707 S80 7.596 19,919 
69 PR 98 14 10.530 28 305 
16,370 17,426 1,992 21,672 
44 7,165 15,498 
17.8 10.997 9 666 
A R20 691 94 330 
Q9 7.699 14,941 
60 8,721 29,139 
‘ 1.959 20.720 
6,44 15,578 
8 601 ’S HE 
54.168 
4 709 
f 054 
& G48 19 { 
i I Tt 


United States Imports of Pig Iron, by Countries, for 
October, 1925 

i d 619 tor ? rs out of a total of LOS3 tons. 
Steel bars imported from Sweden were 940 tons, while 
ro! irs TY i ! were 63 tons 

vas unable to be present, as the committee on new 
methods of testing iron of the Association Technique 
de Fonderie was in complete disagreement with Mr. 


Bolton. a. E. Hurst 


Kilmarnock, Se 


Centrifugal 


itland, discussed 


Ltd., 
centrifugal molding. 
G. H. Clamer, Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, described 


Castings, 


the making of bearings for railroad service. 


Increased Russian Iron Mining 


WASHINGTON, Novy 16. The « itput of 
the Soviet Unio 


iron ore in 
cent during the 
as compared with the fiscal 
of manganese increased 29 per 
bulletin received by the Russian 
Production during various 
has been as follows: 


increased 117 per 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
year 1923-24, and that 
cent, according to a 
Information Bureau here. 


vears in the different fields 
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During the past fiscal year the Soviet mining in- 
dustry expended $2,400,000 on restoration and installa 
tion at Krivoi Rog, the Ural region and Nicopol. Dur- 
ing the current fiscal year the expenditures will be 
$9,270,000. Of this amount over $2,000,000 will be 
spent for new equipment, mostly to be imported from 
Germany, $1,850,000 for electric stations, $1,900,000 
for mining work and new installations. Seven mines 
hitherto inactive will be reopened at Krivoi Rog in 


addition to the eleven now under operation. 











Some Betterment Noted in Europe 


England Finds Stronger Demand— France 
Depends on Slashed Prices — 
Germany Quiet 


(By ( ablegram) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 23. 

HERE is a stronger tone maintained in Cleveland 

pig iron. Continental business is expanding. 
Hematite is firm on active domestic and export demand 
and higher coke prices and ore freight rates. 

Foreign ore is firm but business is still quiet 
Bilbao Rubio is quoted at 20s. 6d. ($4.96) c.i.f. Tees. 

Better inquiry is noted in finished steel from both 
domestic and export customers, but business is expand 
ing only slowly. 

Sheets and Tin Plate 

Tin plate markets are steady. The makers have 
decided to introduce the pooling scheme at the be- 
ginning of next year. The mills now are running at 
about 85 per cent of capacity. Japan has bought 
30,000 boxes of oil sizes in Wales. 

Fresh demand for galvanized sheets has quieted, 
but makers are well booked and the tone is firm. 

Black’ sheets are steady, though Japanese interest 
has become smaller. 


On the Continent of Europe 

Continental markets are quiet, but French makers 
have booked further large amounts of business at the 
expense of prices. Buyers are hesitant. The Belgiar 
market is more resistant. The Charleroi stoppage 
continues and it is doubtful whether employers would 
resume operations immediately if an agreement wer: 
reached. 

French rail makers have agreed to form a syndi- 
cate and it is believed that its formation is imminent. 

In Germany output has been further reduced by 
the Phoenix Co., Westphalian Iron & Wire Works 


Bochumer Verein and the Hoesch Iron & Steel Works. 
Most works are now operating at less than the author- 
ized 65 per cent. 

In Luxemburg the “Arbed” (Acieries Reunies de 
Burbach-Eich-Dudelange) and the Société Metallur- 
gique des Terres Rouges have formed a “community of 
interest.” [Arbed has 23 blast furnaces, nine open- 
hearth furnaces and 12 Bessemer basic converters in 
five plants. Terres Rouges has 11 blast furnaces and 
five Bessemer converters in two plants. ] 


Industry Nearing a Turn for the Better— 
Large Railroad Buying in Sight 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 12.—Improvements, while 
still slow, are nevertheless becoming more marked and 
there are distinct signs that the steel trade as a whole 
is nearing the turn. Certainly more confidence is 
being displayed by users both at home and abroad and 
there is more disposition to enter into forward con 
tracts. An encouraging feature is that shipments are 
maintained though the aggregate tonnage is not large, 
but the October returns just issued show that the 
exports from this country showed an increase on the 
month of nearly 100,000 tons, reaching the very re- 
spectable figure of 368,283 tons. The heavy purchasing 
of pig iron by United States consumers—the October 
shipments were over 20,000 tons or not far short of 
half the total quantity exported to all countries—gave 
the pig iron trade a fillip, and there is no doubt that 
home consumers, in particular, were attracted into 
operating with more freedom. At present costs, pig 
iron prices are undoubtedly low, but there is always 
the menace of Continental competition and this latter 


British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.84 per £, as follows: 


Durham coke, del'’d £0 195s $4.7 
Bilbao Rubio ore? 1 Oo 4.9¢ 
Cleveland No. 1 fdy Sg 16.46 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy. 3. 6 15.97 
Cleveland No. 4 fdy 3 ) 15.73 
Cleveland No. 4 forge ; $i, 15.61 
Cleveland basi } 15.7 
East Coast mixed 3 15 18.1 
East Coast hematite 419 23.96 
Ferromanganese 15 10 75.02 
*Ferromanganese 15 73.81 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up s { to £8 38.72 $42 
Billets 6 0 to 7 29.04 6.30 
Sheets and tin plats 

bars, Welsh 5 D to 6 10 50.25 te 31.46 
Tin plates, base box 019% to 1 0% 1.78 to 1.9( 

C¢. per Lt 

Ship plates 7 7% to 717% 1.59 to 1.70 
Boiler plates 11 10 to 12 0 2.48 t 2 
Tees 712% to 8 2% 1.65 t 1.76 
Channels 617% to 7 7% 1.49 1.59 
Beams ... 612% to 7 2% 1.43 t 1.54 
Round bars % to 3 in $ 2% to 8 12% 1.76 1.8 
Steel hoops ; 10 15 and 12 10° 2.32 and 2.70° 
Black sheets, 24 gage 11 5 toll 10 2.4 to 2.48 
Black sheets, Japanese 

specifications ...... 15 5 5.30 
Galv. sheets, 24 gage 16 10, upward }.57, upward 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

Be MES acicsa ~~ a © 3.89 


*Export price 
+Ex-ship, Tees, nominal 
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Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 


Foundry pig iror 1) 
sSelgium i2 18s to £2 19s $14.04 to $14.25 
France 1s to 2 19 14.04 to 14.28 
Luxemburg Ls to 2 19 14.04 to 14.28 
Basic pig iron:(a) 
Belgium ] to 2 19 14.04 to 14.28 
France ] t 2 19 14.04 to 14.28 
Luxemburg 2 18 to 2 19 14.04 to 14.28 
Coke ] 4.36 
Billets 
Belgium ¢ +¢ to 4 7 20.81 to 21.05 
France ‘ é té { 7 20.81 to 21.05 
Merchant bar C. per Lb 
Belgium } t 5 112 to 1.13 
Luxemburg i t 112 to 1.13 
France } to } 112 to 1.13 
Joists (bean } 
Belg 117% 1.06 
Luxemburg 117% 1.06 
Frat 117% 1.06 
Angles 
Belgiun 0 1.08 
,-in,. plates 
Belgium t to 6 7% 1.35 to 1.39 
Germany 6 ) to 6 T% 1.35 to 1.39 
z-in ship plates 
Belgium > 1d to 6 0 1.24 to 1.30 
Luxemburg 15 to 6 @O 1.24 to 1.320 
Sheets, heavy 
Jeigium 6 14 to 6 15 1.45 to 1.46 
Germany 6 14 to 6 15 145 to 1.46 


(a) Nominal 
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has been helped considerably by the 
the franc. 


In finished iron and steel, the heavy industries are 


continued fall in 


still the worst sufferers from the lack of order new 
shipbuilding orders being restricted, but in the lighte1 
products, especially sheets, unusual activity has been 
noticeable and rollers of thin black sheets and of 
ordinary corrugated galvanized sheets are fully booked 
up well into next year , 

It is announced that the London & North Easter: 


Railw: iying down an extensive building progran 


for next year Forty-eight locomotives at a cost of 
£630,000 and over 7000 cars at a cost of more thar 
£1,250,000 are t e built for the company in 1926 

Launcl 1 Belfast yards this year have 
reac ne 600 s far and there ire eigh \ 
: 1 


GERMAN INDUSTRY QUIET 
Consuming Plants Fairly Active—Output of 


Automobiles Reduced—Interest in Russia 





BERLIN, GERMANY, Nov. 7 The general business 

n 1 112 nchanged Unemployment, as al 

ways in winter, slowly increases; but the absolute nun 
! f ? l rey O77 B00 oF Oct ] relativel 

I le¢ ind allied branches a walting tendency 

bserved. The chief cause is the delay in completion 
of the Western Steel Trust. The trust is in principle 
decided ot Negotiations with the finance ministry 


ire proceeding with the aim of gaining a postponement 
r abatement of the heavy company and real estate 
tax will become due when it is formed. If a 
neé ! ition, holding all the stock of the member 
were founded, the capital tax alone on 
its pi ed 800 million marks capital would be 32,000,- 
VUI ul \ h, in vy of the general lack of fluid 
cash, would be difficult to pay at once. As to the indis- 
pensable foreign loan, it is understood that this can 
obtained in the United States, and that possibly the 
lender ld participate also as shareholders 
Markets Still Inactive 
ont r? ( reate ity in stee 
| ed further. The scrap market is, how 
ever, mol active, but prices are practically un- 
changed ‘he domestic iron ore market is very dull 
Busine I reign ores is quiet. The Pig Iron Syn- 
é nnounced unchanged prices and selling con- 
litions for November The Raw Steel Syndicate has 
re nchanged throughout November its reduc- 
n of pe ent in output. The demand for semi- 
fir ed material is fairly satisfactory, but there is 
( Frencl ympetition in this and in finished prod- 
Steel from Belgium, Luxemburg, Czechoslovakia 
Austria has also me in in increasing quantities. 
Structu forms are weak. Bars are also dull. Th 
home m ‘ r tube ; unchanged, but the export 
market has considerably improved, and a large order 


‘or South Africa has been booked by Thyssens. Wire 

t 1 at home, and Germany is being under 
old abroad. The demand for railroad permanent way 
onsiderable. 


The Railroad Corporation is 


strengthening, or reconstructing, a large number of 
bridg¢ n connection with the introduction of 50-ton 
freight cars; large steel orders are expected as a re 
ce i? 


Locomotives and Machinery 


in the metal-consuming industries are, 
with the exception of the shipbuilding and locomotive 
fairly satisfactory. The shipbuilding depres- 

yn is acute. Only 40 per cent of the full capacity of 
the yards is being utilized. The machine-building in- 
dustries are unevenly occupied. For textile machinery 
there is a heavy demand. Orders have been booked for 
America, Brazil, Czechoslovakia and Russia. The 
demand from silk weavers. Ex- 
machinery to Belgium has increased since the 


Conditions 


branches, 


home comes 
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coming into force of the provisional German-Belgian 
commercial treaty. The steel syndicate’s bounties to 
home manufacturers of machinery and other metal 
wares designed for export have been fixed for Novem- 
ber (in marks per metric ton): Ingots, 10; blooms, 
billets and slabs, 15; bars, structural forms and wire 
rods, 22; tubes, 40; from 15 to 20; dynamo 
sheets, 25; transformer sheets, 30. No bounty is 
granted on quality thin sheets (which are largely im- 
ported), or on tin plate. 

The automobile industry is dull. The Aga Corpora- 
on (Edmund Stinnes) and several others, which began 
oduction of light cars on a mass scale, have been 

obliged to reduce their outputs, thereby increasing pro- 
luction cost. The prospect for import of American 
geht cars has been somewhat improved by the Italo- 


German treaty. 


sheets 


Interest in Russia 


Krupps have founded at Diisseldorf a new corpora- 


ion called the “Krupp Eisenhandel Gesellschaft,” for 
onduct of home and export trade. A large number 
f minor Russian orders have been received; and on 
these some German firms are giving credit for three 
vears. A syndicate of German banks has provided a 


credit of 100,000,000 marks to enable Russia to buy Ger- 
man goods, and already considerable sales against this 
redit have been made. A commission of German engi- 
neers i for Russia to investigate possibilities 
Russo-German collaboration in the steel and engi- 


neering industries 


is leaving 


of 


Foreign Trade Problems 


Four reports by committees of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States were under considera- 
tion at the National Merchant Marine Conference in 
Washington, Nov. 16 and 17. These covered respec- 
tively Relation of Merchant Marine to American For- 
eign Trade and National Defense; Government Regula- 
t and Administrative Relatiédns to the Shipping 
Industry; Government Aid to Shipping; Disposal of Gov- 
ernment-Owned Merchant Ships. The first report makes 
elaborate analysis of trade routes of American ships, 
as to number of ships and tonnage engaged in the dif- 


torv 


erent routes. The American proportion of the total 
novement is indicated 
It is concluded that the United States will be un- 


able to maintain an adequate merchant marine without 

ome form of effective Government aid. The committee 
finds that the American shipowner and operator is 
handicapped higher costs, both in building and ope- 
ration, mostly due to higher wages. Present shipping 
board deficits, amounting to $24,000,000 per annum, are 
n effect The committee proposed that such 
charges be applicable to certain services, care- 
fully thought out and adapted to increasing American 
prestige and developing particular markets. 


subsidies. 
made 


Large Increase in British Steel Exports 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 24. 
exports of iron 


teaching a total of 368.823 
and steel from Great Britain 
in October were the largest for any month since May, 
1924, according to a cablegram received by the Depart- 
bent of Commerce from Commercial Attaché Mowatt 
M. Mitchell, London. Exports in September totaled 
273,237 tons. The October increase was most noticeable 

tin plate, rails, other 


gross tons, 








in pig iron, galvanized sheets, 
railroad material, wrought tubes, pipes and fittings, 
steel bars, rods, angles and structural steel. 

Imports of iron and steel into Great Britain in 
October amounted to 218,250 tons, as against 199,046 
tons in September. Receipts of semi-finished steel, iron 
bars, plates, sheets, and wire nails showed the heaviest 


grains. 


A thermodynamic analysis of gas engine tests has 
been made by C. Z. Rosecrans and G. T. Felbeck and 


the result constitutes a bulletin issued by the Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 
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CANADIAN OUTPUT GAINS 


Pig Iron and Steel Production Increases Sharply 
in October 


TORONTO, ONT., Nov. 23.—The production of pig 
iron in Canada for the month of October totaled 74,013 
gross tons, or more than double the 34,609 tons pro- 
duced in September, and was the maximum output for 
any month since May, 1924, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The increase, while general in all 
grades, was principally in basic pig iron production, 
which rose 140 per cent to 61,379 tons, as compared 
with 25,579 tons in the preceding month. Foundry iron 
output increased slightly to 9381 tons from 9030 tons 
in September. There was also a production of 3253 
tons of malleable iron, whereas none of this grade was 
produced during September. Of the total output 84 
per cent was made for the further use of reporting 
firms, and the remaining 16 per cent was intended for 
sale. Ontario furnaces produced 65 per cent of the 
total tonnage and 35 per cent was made in Nova Scotia. 

For the ten months ended with October, the cumu- 
lative production of pig iron was 446,973 tons, or 18 
per cent under the 547,486 tons made during the same 
period last year. Of this year’s output to date 344,809 
tons was basic pig iron; 74,420 tons foundry iron, and 
27,744 tons malleable iron. In addition to domestic pro- 
duction, imports of pig iron into Canada during the six 
months of the fiscal year ended with September 
amounted to 11,045 tons, as compared with 13,739 tons 
for the corresponding period last year. 


COAST RATES REDUCED 


Conference Ships Cut Carrying Charges from 
East $2 to $3 a Ton 


SHATTLE, Nov. 18.—Effective Nov. 17, water freight 
rates on articles of iron and steel from Eastern sea- 
board to Pacific Coast points were reduced $2 per ton, 
or from 40c. to 30c. per 100 lb., while on steel pipe the 
cut was $3 per ton, or from 45c. to 30c. per 100 Ib. 
Iron and steel articles that now take the 30c. rate are 
bands, bars, hoops, rods, slabs, strip steel, billets, 
blooms, ingots, muck bar, bolts, lag bolts, nut locks, 
nuts, rivets, screws and washers, iron conduits, boiler 
ends, boiler heads, plates, sheets (U. S. standard gage, 
16 or heavier), ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, spiegel- 
eisen, nails, wire, spikes, horseshoe nails, plates (not 
ship or boiler), steel rails, mining rails, cross ties, rail- 
road track material, castings. 

Rates on tin and terne plates, also sheets, were re- 
duced from 50c. to 40c. per 100 lb. for 17 gage and 
lighter; all forms of structural steel from 55c. to 45c.; 
iron and steel mill rolls, from 70c. to 60c.; corrugated 
iron and steel ridge rolls, flashing, siding, from 60c. to 
50c.; iron and steel pipe from 45c. to 30c. 

These reductions have been made to meet the severe 
competition of what are known as nonconference or 
tramp boats which for months have been naming very 
low rates from Eastern seaboard to the Pacific Coast, 
and have been getting a large part of the traffic, also 
in order to obtain more deadweight tonnage than the 
conference boats have been getting for some time. Any 
possibility that the railroads may advance rates from 
the East to the coast is naturally affected by the low- 
ered water rates. The railroads claim that at the pres- 
ent rate of 70c. per 100 Ib. they cannot make any 
money. 

Lower Prices on Steel Pipe 


The reduction in water rates has had the effect of 
temporarily holding up new demand for iron and steel 
products, local jobbers and consumers saying that the 
saving of $2 per ton in delivered prices should be 
passed along to them, but some sellers have taken the 
position that the $2 should go to the mills. However, 
it is likely that buyers will get the advantage as already 
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While pig iron prices in the Canadian market re- 
mained unchanged in October, towards the latter part 
of November an advance of $1.50 per ton for delivery 
over the remainder of this year and $2 per ton for first 
quarter iron went into effect. Present prices at Toronto 
are are follows: No..1 foundry (2.25 to 2.75 per cent 
silicon), $26.35; malleable, $26.35; No. 2 foundry (1.75 
to 2.25 per cent silicon), $25.85. Montreal prices on 
all grades now stand at $28.75. Basic iron is quoted 
at $22, furnace. During the month of October two 
blast furnaces went in, but since the beginning of No- 
vember, reduced operations at the Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., mills resulted in the blowing out of a blast fur- 
nace. There are now six furnaces blowing, located as 
follows: British Empire Steel Corporation, Sydney, 
N. S., three; Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
two; Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
one. 

Ferroalloy production in October at 2041 tons 
showed little change from the 2046 tons of the preced- 
ing month, and consisted mostly of the grade having 
high manganese content. Small quantities of ferrosili- 
con were also made, making the total output for the 
ten months of the calendar year 20,607 tons. 

October output of steel ingots and castings at 108,- 
868 tons, almost trebled the September production of 
37,094 tons. For the ten months ended with October, 
total steel production was 617,137 tons, an increase of 
3 per cent over the 601,707 tons reported for the 
same period last year. Although output of steel cast- 
ings declined, the loss was more than offset by an in- 
crease in steel ingot production to 601,661 tons, as 
against 577,544 tons for the corresponding period in 
1924. 


some of the pipe mills have reduced delivered prices 
on pipe $3 per ton. In fact, this was done before the 
general reduction in water freights was announced. 

Conditions in the local steel trade show no material 
change and are only fairly satisfactory. Jobbers re- 
port that volume of business in November will be 
slightly less than in October. New buying is mostly 
in small lots, buyers apparently having no fears of 
higher prices in the near future. 


Plates Sold at 2.20c. 


Plates are weak. A contract for 365 tons for a 
water line at Auburn, Wash., just closed, is reported to 
have been placed at 2.20c. delivered, which is at least 
$1 per ton under what has been regarded as the market. 
Most mills ask 2.25c. to 2.30c. 

The largest structural job in sight is the Vantage 
Ferry bridge across the Columbia River, 2200 tons, 
bids on which are to be opened on Dec. 1. It is said 
that some low prices have gone in on this job, one bid 
being less than $80 per ton for fabricated material, 
delivered. Beams and channels are quoted here at 
2.25c. to 2.30c. 

Two local representatives of Eastern sheet mills 
have advanced their prices $5 per ton on all grades, 
but no sales have been made at the higher prices, job- 
bers and consumers being covered over the remainder 
of the year, and some jobbers claim they are filled on 
sheets into first quarter. 


Production in Terms of 1913 


If the production of Alsace-Lorraine is taken into 
account, the French production of pig iron and steel 
in 1924 was less than that of 1913. In pig iron both 
Great Britain and Luxemburg also produced less than 
in 1913. According to a report of the Comité des 
Forges of France, the following table shows the ratio 
of 1924 production to that of 1913: 


Production in 1924 Compared with That in 19123 


Pig Iron, Steel, 

Per Cent Per Cent 
le es 0 es ; — 938.9 
United Kingdom ......... ;; i 107.2 
Cee, BURGOS .ccciccccccscse. S004 117.0 
Belgium ...... a ccanweasn ee 115.9 
ET o.« didnt wate bin ates 84.6 142.2 
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Business Upswing 


y ie 
(Cone ided tron 


page 1459) 
toward the end f October this stabilitv is equivalent 
to a higher trend Ina word, the trend of mon y rate 


ontinued slightly upward. 





Building activity as measured by the F. W. Dodg 

Co al Ss gures for square feet of floor Space 1n 
lliding ntracts actua awarded, declined more than 
ded ro! f eason lr} S he fi decline n oul 

Ss ( M: \ ( lia ere 1S some I reast nt iildir 

’ n Oc e?} mpared with Septemte! rt 
year, however, contract awarded totaled 82.577,000 

‘ o 86.167.000 re feet in the pre 

I nt e largest Octobe 1ecreé 
) 

Or he whole, the trend of interest rates on con 
ne! 4 has been u 11 september, 1924 
Alt yy rise ‘ Ss rp al the rate itself 

re W ra trend n the money ma! 
irtail speculative building. The 
f ng I marke I Dullding acti 
mes apparent in from 12 to 18 months. It 
irther increase n build ng 
! Jar ry and February, 1926 
é f e post-war building 


ljual decline ma 


nN ef re the fy 4 half of 1926 


Simplification of Self-Opening Die Heads 


WV ASHINGTON, N 4 Pi r ti 
a ( nead W I ed 
? I ) i, nd 
Simplified Pract I ell ed 
‘ I f l I I ait ! 
ito? engines vo! erinter 
é rl r itl Vvé I £ igel 
I f nvit tre ad I 
‘ I mal ifacture1 
é : I nave < 
olke« f : , s 12.001 t na l 
Ft, nd t manufactu 
f 
\ nu ture! ttey nsultatior 
N Screw Thread Commi h 
iraf i f I le essent minimum nu! 
her It is declare I e manufacturer ! 
rey } e proposed lis vill « er the thread for 
} cnes tna re ‘tainabl tne least « 
née mo! 
W P ‘ nmod ure wer, as re 
t I B ire l I | bor st 
| ! i n O ¢ was 157.6, con 
‘ ; sé < ne? a vith l 1 ) in Octo- 
‘ M nd m produ it 127.9, remain 
, ; ill grou Bot} ranche group 
ul ng October, iron and steel from 133.7 to 
4.2 I er! metals from 11 to 114 Gen 
eral commodities are almost precisely at the average 
ot the pre 12 montl ne me als ire 1. er CCl 
lowe r 
The American type of automatic coupling is being 
installed on freight and passenger cars on lines of the 


Imperial Government Railways by the 


way Department, taking the plac of couplings em 
ployed in European railroad practice with so-called 
hook and link coupling and spring bumpers, says a re- 


port received by the Department of Commerce 


Particulars and details of the new standard hose 
connection for welding and cutting torches have been 
compiled in a leaflet obtainable from the Gas Products 


Association, 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. The 


development promises to prove an important forward 
step of direct interest to 
equipment. 


users of welding and cutting 
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INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


British View That United States Is Forging 
Ahead Because of It 


An editorial in Engineering, London, laments the 
meager amounts of money available in England for re- 
search work, as compared with those in the United 
It pays high tribute to American acumen In 
connection with the use of research as a means of de- 
A portion of the edi- 


States. 


veloping products and business. 


orial is covered below: 


expenditure on 


research st s short of what would be rea- 
Che force have indeed some 
2, 5¢ I S tif Experiment and Research’”’ 


includes much routine 


A t is ertainly not research 

of Scientific and 

budget of about £500,000 

th what the United 

( u ngly small 

return showed over $22,000,000 

n-< ercial research and 

\ n ny has been spend 

\ I re at it 

! I lifficul 

x] ‘ ires hav had 

rate at whicl 

| Zg d th United 

\ t S IsStru 

\l I wri 

i way 

1 pu 

vy} 

An Associated Press dispatch from Washington, 
‘ No { ite hat “approximately $35,000,000 
ng spent annually by American manufacturers 
n research work, the United States Chamber of Com- 
erce estimated today, and probably $500,000,000 an- 
being ved in the conduct of industry as a 
sult. Ir ten describing some of the princi- 
pal activities now in progress, the chamber said that 
1@ majority ide associations are spending more 
han $20,000 each, annually, in cooperative research 
work, while large corporate units are spending much 


Copper-Clad Asphalt Shingles 


Commercial 
metallic 


covered non- 
long the dream of electrometallur- 
gists, has been accomplished and put to industrial use, 
according to an announcement made by the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. The success of the new process 
unites the interests of two large industries, copper and 
asphalt, in the production of roofing materials. The 
achievement gives the country a new product—copper- 
clad asphalt shingles. The roofing is asphalt covered 
and impregnated with copper. The process of manu 
facture is termed “galvanoplastry.” 


production of a 


substance, 


copper 


The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, this fall, in 
cooperation with the Cleveland School of Technology, 
will extend the facilities by which young men are be- 
ing trained in electric arc welding. The school is part 
of the Y. M. C. A. educational system. The plan 
provides for alternating five-week training courses 
in the manufacturing plants and in the class rooms of 


the school. The students are paid for their factory 
work 


Domestic natural graphite sold in the United States 
in 1924 is reported by the Bureau of Mines at 4971 net 
tons valued at $87,510. Graphite manufactured by the 
Acheson Graphite Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., is given 
as 5493 net tons. Both production figures are consid- 
erably below those of the previous year, which included 
6039 tons of natural graphite and 13,380 tons of manu- 
factured graphite. Imports of graphite into the United 
States in 1924 were 16,375 net tons, or about 16 per 
cent less than in 1923. 
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NOVEMBER SALES FALL OFF 


Machine Tool Business in Some Sections 
Not Equaling October Record 


Territory in and Around Detroit Continues to 
Furnish a Considerable Share of Current Orders 


— sales of machine tools have not meas- 
ured up to expectations based on October business. 
This is particularly the case in Eastern territory, but 
a similar report comes from Chicago. Machine tool 
plants, however, are busy and deliveries on some types 
of tools are being further extended. Intimations are 
current of probable price advances on some lines. 

The Yellow Coach Mfg. Co., Chicago; the Nash Mo 
tors Co., Kenosha, Wis.; the Seaman Body Corporation, 
Milwaukee; the Continental Motors Corporation, Muske- 
gon, Mich.; the Eaton Axle & Spring Co., Cleveland, and 
the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Co., Brooklyn, have 
been purchasers of equipment during the week. 

The Nickel Plate Railroad has sent out a preliminary 
inquiry for 15 to 20 machines with a view to prepara- 
tion of its 1926 budget. 


New York 


NEw YORK, N 


ACHINE tool buying continues in moderats 
oo with the total this month having 


shown a falling off on some lines as compared 


with October. Visiting machine tool men from the 
Central West report that the New York and Nev 
England territories are furnishing the ma 
part of the total business which plants 

section are receiving. The district furnishing the 
largest volume of orders are those in whit 
Chicago and Detroit are the centers. The Brook 


lyn Rapid Transit Co. is making purchases aga 


a list issued some months ago. An 1100-lb. stean 
hammer was among the machines it bought st 
week 
The Watson-Stillman Co 50 Church Street New York 
has purchased from. the National Indicator Co Long 
Island City, N. Y., its rights to the manufacture and sak 
of braiding machines. The Watson-Stillman C will mar 


ufacture these machines in its plant at Aldene, N J 


The Dreier Iron Works, Inc., 338 East Fifty-ninth Street 
New York, manufacturer of steel and ornamental iron work 
has acquired a property at Avenue D, Drydock Street, East 
Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, 206 x 269 ft for a new 
plant. 


Frank Mongiello, 1368 Madison Street, Brooklyn, and 
associates are having plans drawn for a one-story ice-man 
ufacturing plant, 125 x 130 ft., at Woodhaven, L. I to -cost 
about $100,000 with equipment Louis A. Hornum, 405 
Lexington Avenue, New York, is architect 


The American Water Works & Electric Co 0) Broad 
Street. New York, has arranged for a bond issue of 
$8,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for ex 
pansion 


The New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, has acquired 4% acres 
on the river front, near Ludlow Station, Yonkers, N. Y., and 
plans the construction of several mechanical buildings and 
freight terminal, to cost about $500,000 with equipment 


The Argus Radio Corporation, 25 West Eighteenth Street, 
New York, has inquiries out for a lathe, 12-in. swing 
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Fire Nov %, damaged a portion of the machine shop 
the T H. Lewthwaite Machin Co fll-15 East Thirty 
rst Street, New York 


The New York Central Railroad Co., C. S. White, room 
44 166 Lexingtor Avenue New York, purchasing agent, 
asking ids until Dex >} for requirements for wire fence, 


ists. ete as covered by serial contract No, 32-1925 
The Westinghouse Lamp Co 150 Broadway. New York 
irded a general contract to Stone & Webster, In 
147 Milk Street, Bosto: for a two-story addition to its 


plant at Bloomfield, N. J 93 x 115 ft., to cost $45,000 


Charles Cohen 08 Oakland Street Brooklyn mat 
icturer of automobile bodies, has plans under way for a 


one-story addition 25x 100 ft J MecKellop, 27 +=«First 


The American Can Co 120 Broadway, New York, has 


juired property idjoining its branch plant it Ogden, 
tah d plans he erection of an addition, to cost more 
t n $2 000 w juipmer 

| Motor Int Irv R. T. Lipscombe, Jr. 1194 Second 
Avenue, New Yorl lead, recently organized under Delawars 
LW ha warded a g ral contract to the Turner Con- 
truction Co., for a fifteen-story automobile ervice, repair 

garage building at 346-50 West Thirty-ninth Street 

extending through to Thirty-eigth Street to cost $1,500,000 

l uipmer Parker & Shaffer 280 Madison Avenue, 

hitects 

rhe Lackawanl tailroad Co 50 West Street New 
York, has applied for permission to electrify its freight 
terminals at Twent fifth Street and in the Wallabout .dis- 
t t B I 

The Atlas Foundry Co., 517 Lyon Avenue Irvington, 
N J has filed plar Lor i one-story i.ddition 

The Tidewater Oil Sales Co ll Broadway, New York, 
has plans for a one-story storage and distributing plant on 
North Avenue Dunellen, N J., consisting of three build 

to cost $80.000 

Fire Nov. 20, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Howse Paper Box Co., Park Place, Passak N J with loss 
timated at $50,000 including equipment 

The Safety Cable Co Bayonne N J has acquired a 
controlling interest in the A-A Wire Co., Ine Kingsland 
Avenue Harrisor N J), and will consolidates with its 
organization Icxtensions in production are planned. The 


purchasing company recently took over the plant and 
property of the Phillips Wire Co Pawtucket, R. I 

The Roard of Freeholders of Bergen County, Court 
House Hackensack N J has rejected bids recently re 


eived for a one-stor steam power house at the Be rgen 
Count Hospita Oradell, to cost $75,000, and expects to 
sk new ids on revised plans later H. R. Kent & Co., 


Erie Avenue Rutherford, N. J are engineers 


The Landisville Electric Co., Landisville, N. J., will iseue 
ck in amount of $35,000, a portion of the fund to be used 


r extensions and improvements 


The plant of the Levene Steel Products Corporation, 
Port Avenue and Third Street, Elizabeth, N. J., manu- 
facturer of steel shelving, cabinets, etc., has been placed 

n the market, including equipment 


The Public Service Corporation, Public Service Terminal, 
Newark, N. J has work under way on a one-story addi- 
on to its machine shop and repair works at West Burling- 
ton N. J 


The General Tube Co., 56 Earl Street, Newark, man- 
ufacturer of steel tubing, has filed plans for a one-story 
factory, 90 x 200 ft., at 49-55 Empire Street, to cost about 
$50,000 It is understood that the present works will be 
removed to the new location and considerably extended. 
Simon’ Cohen, 130 Branford Place, is architect. 


The Horseshoe Lock Co., Inc., 484 Broadway, New York, 
has been organized with a capital stock of $15,000 to man- 
ufacture patented door locks For the present manufac- 
turing will be done by contract and the company is desirous 
of hearing from concerns in position to do this work. 


The Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., 13 Hudson Street, 
New York, has leased a portion of a building at 237-239 
Lafayette Street, comprising 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
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New England 


Boston, Nov. 23 


OVEMBER is not measuring up | expect 
tions of the machine tool trade. The past wee! 
witnessed a further falling off in sales, especial 


of new equipment, and a corresponding decreas« 
in new inquiries Recent business was confined 
largely to used tools in single lots and included 
grinders, presses, drills and bench lathes Buy 
ing was by small shops with the exception of a 
sizable grinder which was purchased by a manu 
facturer of machine tools Large manufacturers 
having inquiries out are apparently in no hurry 


to close The opinion buyers that machine 


among 


tool prices may be higher is dissipating One 
local shop having in mind the purchase of severa 
presses has abandoned the inquiry By the in 
stallation safety devices it has not only elim 
inated the danger of accident, but has materially 


increased production 4 manufacturer of elec 


trical appliances, also considering the purchase of 
presses, is installing similar safety devices Else 
where there is a tendency to hold up purchases 
ff mechanical equipment This policy is signifi 
ant in view of the fact that New England metal 
vorking plants are busier than they have beer 


several months 


At a meeting of the directors of Rolls-Royce of America 
Springfield, Mass., it was intimated that tentative 
plans have been made for the manufacture of aero engines 


n addition to automobiles, and to the number of 


also are in 


increase 


mployees from 1000 to 5000 Plans progress 


the erection of an airplane manufacturing plant at 


Hartford Contr and two r three other ompanies aré 
figuring on the production of aero engine parts These 
ins, if brought to a conclusion, will mean much for t 

ew England machine tool trade 
lhe United State Navy has purchass 1 ire 
mpres outf for l ( irlestown Nav Yard 
The city of Bo ng for bids on vi tor far 
rs t for the entral Public Library 
Plat re being < wl r a large automobile repair 
p I Newtor Mass., for 
Thomas Hi Dav t Lily I Street Ne tor Kenda 
I A. ( 14 berkeley Street BRostor ure 
: 
} Cha \ } nr Ma } 
\ i I t 
t x l plar i 
I 
N Ibo p Viex 
I ( 120 |] way, New Yo will a I 
x one-half of the property f } Grotor Ir 
\ ka | ! tiy Corporatior New London, Conr I 
f erect ( torag ank machir sl ind 
T 1 
! ( S Razor ‘{ South B 
varded t t irner Constructior ( yr ti 
t é I i basement x if 
i I s » ] da t ne 
ng plat 
Ir W orl Bridgeport, ‘ , ' 
stal : ht I tura p : 
, Alice Street und pla x 
I e prod M ris I enblatt hea the compar 
The M ( Mil Bostor will erect a new 
I stor plar t 4 Babs Street, to cost $28,000 
The Chen i Treatment Co., Waterbury Conn “ 
headquarters at 26 Broadw New York, w establish a 
metal plating plant in the local factory f the National 
rube Co recently acquired Production will be carried 
ut under a special process FEF. W. Olmstead and W A 
‘yrrell are mpany officia 


The Thomps Wire Co i1 Mildred Street, Dor 


hester 


Roston. will soon begin iperstructure work on its pro 
rosed addition to cost $40,000 Brainerd & Leeds, 89 Fran} 
n Street are architects 

The Raybestos Co., Bostwick and Railroad Avenues 


Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of automobile brake lining, 
ete., has awarded a general contract to the T. J. Pardy 
Construction Co., 1481 Seaview Avenue, for a two-story 
addition, 97 x 158 ft., to cost $50,000 

The Boston Ice Co., 110 State Street, Boston, has foun- 
dations under way for a one-story plant 154 x 200 ft 
at 218 Albany Street A list of machinery will soon be 
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AGE 


: Weir, 41 East Forty-second Street, 


Leslie 


engineer 


arranged ( 
New York, is 
Nov. 14, a portion of the plant of the 
Hersey & Plympton Street, Boston, 
woodworking, with loss reported at $10,000 including equip- 


de stroyed 


Sons Co., 46 


Fire, 
Ira G. 


ment It is planned to rebuild. 

The Union Drawn Steel Co., 775 Capital Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has plans for a one-story addition, 58 x 255 
ft., to cost about $45,000 


Fire, Nov. 18, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Metropolitan Charcoal Co., East Dedham, Mass., with loss 
estimated at $20,000 including equipment. Plans for re- 
building are under advisement. 

The du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Fairfield, Conn., a sub- 


sidiary of E. I. du 
Del., 


to cost 


Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
and improvements in its plant 
including an addition to the heater 
and one extension, 47 x 127 ft., 


will make extensions 
$65,000, 


building 


about 


ind oven -story 
t 


to the spreader department 


The American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 


Tracy 


has awarded 


1 general Co., 52 Benedict 


contract to the Brothers 


Street, for a three-story addition, 60 x 135 ft., to cost 
$70,000 with equipment 
A machine and repair shop will be installed in the two- 


story pumping station to be 


Westerly 
Walter T Arnold, Meriden 


erected by the Board of Water 
Water Works, Westerly, R. I 
Conn., is architect. 


Commissioners 


The Derby Gas & Electric Co., Derby, Conn., has plans 
nearing completion for a _ three-story mechanical repair 
ind service building to cost about $50,000 with equipment 


R. W. Foote, New Haven, Conn is architect 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA 
Broad 


gee INC.. 319 North 
local representative for the P 


isked 


Nov. 23 
Street, Philadelphia, 
automobile, has 
repair 


Tyre, 


i ickard 
bids on a gener ontract for a 
ind headquarters building to 


09 Arch Street, is 


new 


$250,000 


service, 
cost Philip S 
architect 

The Jessup & Moore Paper Co., C 
ng, Philadelphia 
ibout 


mmercial 
bond 
one-fourth of the proceeds to be 


extensions 


Trust Build- 
of $2,250,000. 
proposed 
mills, near 


is disposing of a issue 


used for 
and improvements in its 


Wilmington. Del Eugene W 


The Board of Educat n 
has plans for remodeling 
basement 


Augustine 
Fry is president 


Keystone Building, Philadelphia 
onverting the three-story and 
South Spring Garden 


an industrial school \ list of equipment to be 


ind « 


normal scho into 


installed will 
Keystone 


Street 


soon be arranged 
architect 
The Philadelphia Electric Co 
Streets Ph 


Catherine Building 


Tenth and Chestnut 
has completed the first unit of its new 


generating plant on the 


adelphia 


eam-operated Delaware River, 


between Lewis Street and Erie Avenue. with capacity of 
10,000 kw ind will proceed with the erection of additions 
for other units of the same size The ultimate plant will 


unit more than 


onsist of 12 
Joseph B. McCall i hairman of the t 


and will cost 


$20,000,000 
oard 

North Front 
bids on a general contract 
three build- 
1420 Chestnut 


I. Halpern 
Philadelphi: 


Brothers & Co., Inc., 1333 Street, 


meta has 
ra 


new plant on Erie Avenue onsisting of 


nes, to cost $85,000 Edwin L. Rothschild 


street, is 


The H 


architect 


Brinton ¢ and M Streets, 


Philadel- 


yhia, manufacturer of knitting machinery, has acquired a 
sundry building at Paul and Van Dyke Streets for $40,000 
nd will use for plant service 


The Philadelphia 
hiladelphia is 
$15,000,000, of 


and ope 


Rapid Trasit Co., 810 Dauphin Street, 
stock issue of 
for general 
amount, a fund of 
and improve- 
other work. Thomas 
the executive committee. 

The Certain-Teed Produ: 
Avenue, Philadelphia 
acquired West 
for proposed expansion 


1 preferred 
will be 
latter 


arraging for 


which $5,000,000 used 


ratior Of the 


z 


expansion 
1 


400,000 will be appropriated 


shop 


for 
facilities 


extensions 


carbar! and 


ments in 


kK. Mitten is chairman of 


ts Corporation, Second Street and 
manufacturer of roofing, etc., has 
Front Street, totaling 41,200 sq. ft., 


Erie 


land on 


The Golding Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., producer of feldspar 
and other kindred mineral products, has acquired the Erwin 
Feldspar Co., Erwin and Knoxville, Tenn., totaling about 
12,000 acres of feldspar lands, mills, ete., for $2,500,000. The 
purchasing company will continue the Erwin company on 
the present basis operating as a subsidiary. Plans are under 
consideration for extensions and improvements for increased 


output Herbert P. Margerum is of the heads of the 
Golding 


one 


organization 
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THE IRON AGE 


The Crane Market 


NQUIRY for both electric overhead and locomotive cranes 

has slackened considerably with only a moderate volume 
of business pending. The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad is reported to have closed on one of its three 
gantry cranes and there have been a few other small pur- 
chases of overhead equipment. There is an inquiry from 
the Port of Angeles, Wash., bids on which will be opened 
by the Port Commission, 617 West Second Street, Angeles, 
Wash., Dec. 9, calling for a 5-ton, 95-ft. radius hammer 
head crane. 

In the Pittsburgh district the Carnegie Steel Co. is 
inquiring for 15 cranes for its Homestead works with further 
inquiry expected soon. The Weirton Steel Co., is regarded 
as a prospective buyer although no formal inquiry has been 
sent out by the company. 

Among recent purchases are: 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, a 15-ton 
gantry crane for Buffalo, N. Y., reported purchased from 
the Toledo Crane Co. 


Cliffside Iron Works, Cliffside, N. J., a 3-ton, 26-ft. 3-in 
span hand power crane from Alfred Box & Co 

Colonial Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa., a 10-ton, 51-ft. span 
3-motor overhead crane from Alfred Box & Co 

Samuel Cresswell Iron Co., Philadelphia, a 1-ton, 
span, 3-motor transfer crane from Alfred Box & Co 


-ft 


Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, a 10-ton, 24-ft span 


The machine and forge shops at the Tickleback Colliery 
Shamokin, Pa., were partially destroyed by fire Nov. 17. An 
official estimate of loss has not been announced Re 
building is under consideration 

The Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa., has begun 
the construction of the second unit of its new steam-operated 
generating plant at Middletown, Pa., at the junction of the 
Susquehanna River and Swatara Creek, to cost more than 
$500,000, and plans the early installation of equipment 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., 143 Liberty Street, New 
York, is planning for enlargements in its engine house and 
shop facilities at Easton, Pa. Application has been made to 
the city for the vacating of Valley Street, from Zane t 
Canal Street, to allow for the expansion. 

The Weatherly Foundry & Mfg. Co., Weatherly, Pa., has 
acquired the plant and equipment of the Hazelton Iron 
Works, which recently closed down. The purchasing com 
pany will remove the feundry and other departments to its 
Weatherly works, which will be expanded for a new depart 
ment devoted to iron castings and equipment for collieries 

The Crooks-Dittmar Co., Williamsport, Pa., manufacturer 
of flooring and other millwork products, has construction 
under way on a new plant on an 1l-acre tract, consisting of 
main mill, 245 x 385 ft.: power house, 45 x 55 ft.; storage 
distributing and other buildings, to cost approximately 
$400,000. It is proposed to have the plant ready for oper 
ation early in the coming year 

Fire, Nov. 13, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Shenandoah Lumber Co., Shenandoah, Pa., with loss reported 
at $70,000. The fire also damaged the storage and distrib 
uting works of the Union Hardware Co., and the Dunlap 
Hardware Co., in the immediate vicinity. Plans for rebuild- 
ing are under advisement. 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa., has 
acquired limestone properties near Hazen, vicinity of Bel- 
videre, N. J., and is said to be planning the early installation 
of quarrying machinery and other equipment The output 
will be used at the new mill of the company now in course 
of construction at Sandt’s Eddy, near Martin's Creek, Pa 


Buffalo 
BUFFALO, Nov. 23. 


INTRACT has been let by the Trico Products Corpora- 
ees 624 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, manufacturer of auto- 
mobile equipment, to Metz Brothers, Buffalo, for a five- 
story addition, 50 x 131 ft., to cost about $150,000. Plumer 
& Mann, 700 Main Street, are architects. 

Fire, Nov. 17, destroyed a portion of a one-story build- 
ing at the plant of the Buffalo Spring Co., 146 Virginia 
Street, Buffalo, with loss reported at $10,000. It is planned 
to rebuild. 

The Lamson Co., Eastwood, near Syracuse, N. Y., man- 
ufacturer of pneumatic conveying apparatus, etc., has 
awarded a general contract to the H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland, for a one-story addition, 60x 200 ft. to be 
equipped as a structural shop. 


8-motor overhead crane, and a 5-ton, 19-ft. span, 2-motor 
crane from Alfred Box & Co. 

Gulf States Utilities Co., Beaumont, Tex., a 5-ton, 16-ft 
span hand power crane from Alfred Box & Co 

Clifton Ice Co., Clifton, Pa., a 2-ton, 40-ft. span, 3-motor 
overhead crane from Alfred Box & Co. 

Cresent Ice Co., Philadelphia, a 2-ton, 40-ft. span, 3-motor 
overhead crane from Alfred Box & Co 

American Spiral Pipe Co., Chicago, a 7%-ton, 34-ft. span, 
hand power crane from Alfred Box & Co. 

American Fabricated Steel Co., Philadelphia, a 10-ton, 
55-ft. span, 5-motor, double trolley, overhead crane from 
Alfred Box & Co 

International Petroleum Co., Toronto, Ont., 5-ton, 33-ft 
span, hand power crane from Alfred Box & Co. 

New England Public Service Co., Hillsboro, N. H., a 
20-ton, 27-ft. span, 1-motor crane for Jackson power devel- 
opment, from Alfred Box & Co. 

Florida East Coast Railway, two hand power transfer 
cranes, 26-ft. span and one jib crane for St. Augustine, Fla., 
from H. D. Conkey & Co 

Dravo-Doyle Co., Cleveland, a 5-ton, electric traveling 
crane with electric hoist, from H. D. Conkey & Co 

St. Mary’s Oil Engine Co., St. Louis, one hand power jib 
crane from H. D. Conkey & Co 


The Buffalo General Electric Co., Electric Building 
Buffalo, has taken out a permit to erect a one-story auto 
matic power substation at 955 Bailey Avenue, estimated to 
cost $50,000 


The Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., manufacturer 
of flour mill machinery, ete., has taken formal possession 
of the plant of the Paul DeLaney Co., Brockton, N. Y., 
ecured at a bankruptcy sale for $130,000, and is said to be 
irranging for the early establishment of a new plant 


F. M. Rich, formerly of 94 Parkwood Avenue, Kenmore. 
N. Y., advises that he is not contemplating the erection of 
in assembling plant as stated in our issue of last week 


A power plant and electrically operated equipment will be 
installed by the Spaulding Baking Co., Binghamton, N. Y.., in 
connection with its new plant at Elmira, for which a gen- 
eral contract has been awarded to the Lowman Construc- 
tion Co., Elmira It will cost $200,000 with equipment. 


The Kulp Co., Ine., Olean, N Y.. manufacturer of 
novelties, has work under way on a one-story factory at 
Ellicottville, N. Y for which some machinery, transmis- 
sion and handling equipment will be required 


South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORB, Nov. 23 

See MACHINERY conveying and other 

apparatus will be installed in the three-story plant, 
100 x 170 ft., to be erected by the Maryland Creamery Co.. 
1726 East Pratt Street, Baltimore, at 127-35 Register Street, 
to cost about $200,000. McCormick & Co., 121 South Negley 
Street, Pittsburgh, are architects and engineers 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Co Allentown, Pa., has 
icquired the plant and property of the Tidewater Portland 
Cement Co., Union Bridge, Md., at a receiver’s sale for 
$3,305,000 and will take possession within 60 days The 
new owner plans improvements and will operate as a branch 
mill 

4 one-story steam power house will be erected by the 
Arthur G. Jones Woolen Mills Corporation, Winchester, Va.., 
in connection with a number of mill additions 


George S. Childs, 306 St. Paul Street. Baltimore, archi- 
tect, has plans for a two-story automobile service, repair 
and garage building, 190 x 235 ft., to cost about $100,000 
with equipment 


Fire, Nov. 13, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
American Agricultura] Chemical Co., South Greenwood, 8S. C., 
with loss estimated at $70,000, including equipment. Plans 
for rebuilding are under advisement. The company manu- 
factures fertilizer products. Headquarters are at 2 Rector 
Street, New York. 

The Cities Service Co., 60 Wall Street, New York, is said 
to be planning for extensions and improvements in its 
power house at Bristol, Va.-Tenn., with additional equipment 
installation, to cost $400,000 


The Smith & Williams Co., Salisbury, Md., recently organ- 
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iré being drawn estimated to cost $1,000,000 
n&s&s Vanderegrift Building, are architects 
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but contemplates the erection of a plant 
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Detroit 


THE IRON AGE 1501 


Streets, Manitowoc, Wis., manufacturer of vinegar, is in 


e market for an inclined conveyor and spiral chute system 


ini : 92 : : ‘ 
DETROIT, Nov. 23 for an addition to factory No. 2, which will cost about 
N appropriation of $2,000,000 is being arranged by the $50,000 complete The architect is C. C. Reynolds, local 
I uick Motor ‘ Hamilton Avenue, Flint, Mich., for Ch rane Co., Second and Cameron Streets, LaCrosse. 
expansion. New buildings will be erected and additional Wis., manufacturer of heating specialties, has let contracts 
t “rv ‘ » " ‘ ve »j yf ” “4 ete : 
machinery installed to develop a capacity of 1200 compl for the construction of an additional story 3 x 109 ft., on 


cars per day. Work will begin at an early dat 


the present shop, and a one-story addition, 77 x 115 ft 


The Saginaw Products Co., Saginaw, Mich., has ar The architects are Merman & Skogstad, and the general 
ranged a fund of about $250,000 for extensions and better contractors are Peter Nelson & Son. both of LaCrosse The 
ments in its foundry department including replacement t of the mprovement is estimated at $65,000 to $75,000 
of present equipment for grey iron castings An addit ‘ ; 

_— : . P I Tr. Cobus, 892 Franklin Place Milwaukee is organ 


will also be built to the power house 


The Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Monroe Mich wil ‘ 


company with an authorized capitalization of $100,000 


inufacture his patented invention i heating element 
proceed with the construction of a one-story and base 1 steering wheels of motor vehicles These will be mad 
ment plant, 81x 150 ft., and 30x36 ft., to replace the te lize steam, exhaust gas or electricity The device is 
portion of its works recently destroyed by fire A gener ” made in other forms as well. Negotiations are pend- 
contract has been let to the H. K. Ferguson Co. It w p r the isi : torv building 


cost close to $40,000 Cc. S. McIntyre is general manager 


The Big Rapids Creamery Co., Big Rapids, Mic! plat . 


the installation of additional equipment at its power hous« 


The Badger Sheet Metal Works, 1024-1026 Regent Street 


\iadisor Wis has purchased the entire business, includ 


ne the tools ind equipment of the Globe Sheet Metal 


including a 70-hp. engine and auxiliary apparatus Works. 1100 Williamson Street. Madison. an@ will consol 
The Carey Co., 6197 Hamilton Avenue, Detroit the peration of the Regent Street works, which will 

facturer of asbestos products, has acquired property « larged 

Livernois Street and plans the erection of a new rhe Bt Salt: ti . ‘, Wi ~~ 

Headquarters are at Lockland hio 1ipment to the Madison, Wis., Tool & Stamping Co 
In addition to other buildings to be erecté vhich intends ! g ts plant to accommodate the 

the Ypsilanti Foundry Co., Ypsilanti, Mich will build yn 

one-story core department, 0 x 190 ft for vl 

are now in preparation The foundry exter 

one-sto! 100 x 150 ft The work will cost $75,( Chi 

Austin Co Detroit, is engineer and contractor icago 
The Consumers Power Co Jackson Mich ha CHICAS Nov 


for a two-story electrical and mechanical service building 
100 x 170 ft., with equipment shops, to cost $60,000 

The Jaxon Steel Products Co., Jackson, Mich., |! 
under way for a one-story addition, 140 x 170 ft pr I 


for storage and distributing service 


The Board of Trustees, University of Detroit ) 
will proceed with the constructio1 of } ew tean 
plant to cost $200,000 with equipment 

The American Brass Goods Co Grand tapid M 
S arrangin for the erection of t f 


plant 


Fred J Hutechinsor ind Richard M Acker! Por 


Mich., have leased local property and will perate 
sheet metal working plant 
The Stewart-Warne! Speedometer Corpor 7 


Woodward Avenue, Detroit, will begin the erectior 
two-story service, repair and distributing plant n ¢c 
Avenue, 100x 150 ft., to cost about $70,000 

The Kuhlman Electric Co., Bay City, Mich., has awar 
contract to the Henry G. Webber Construction Co. for 
addition, 75x 250 ft., in which the larger sizes 
formers will be built. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 2 


ODERATELY active business continue n the 
machine-tool trade Manufacturers ars re 
ceiving a relatively satisfactory ru of order 


both for standard types and special machines fi 


a wide range of purposes Automotive demand 
still is felt, and several local industries have yet 
to fill some large requirements Opinion is that 
the call for equipment will continue wel nt 
the new year The production problem is a grow 


ing one in view of the increasing scarcity of highly 


skilled machinists 


The Joseph Rothe Foundry Co., 620 Willow Street, Greer 
Bay, Wis., has awarded contracts for the erection of a 
shop addition, about 66 x 120 and 40 x 66 ft., and is in the 
market for miscellaneous foundry equipment, including a 
sand screener The architects are Foeller, Schober & 
Stephenson, Green Bay The work will cost about $60,000 
in the aggregate. 

The A. F. Meckelburg Sash & Door Co., 760 Thirty-first 
Street, Milwaukee, will invest about $115,000 in the enlarge- 
ment of its plant by the erection of an addition, 52 x 138, 
76 x 131 and 58 x 122 ft., three and four stories. Inquiry 
is being made for a large list of motor-driven woodwork- 

~- ing tools, power equipment and other machinery The 
general contractor is the Klug & Smith Co., 69 Wisconsin 
Street, Milwaukee. 


The A. M. Richter & Sons Co., Eighth and Madison 








iir ! ! rou ind I wide 
g 1 1 I ~ a I ima 
I cur and de! eries 
r d d for mar 
ne Lo I le! \ , i 
nde« he ict f n f the Midwest 
longir ‘ repo! tha he bulk of 
} | ’ i Master? 
paid irpt 
he Yel w ach Mfe (Co Chicag | has purchased 
Ni I machines 1 turre lathe punch press 


nw nsait é drills ind 1 = lathe Ihe Nash Motors 


Ke } Wis ha ught several tems of drilling 

ts Milwaukee plant nd the Seaman Body 

rporat Milwauke purchased two sensitive drills and 

I m equipment The Continental Motors Cor 

poration, Muskego Mic} is said to have placed a large 

amount of productior equipment, including radial drills 

ind boring mills, through Detroit dealers It also bought 

entering machine Miscellaneous orders of the week 

clude a 14-i1 x 6-ft ithe and a 16-in. x 8-ft. lathe 

ught b a Chicago type-casting machinery builder an 

x &S-ft. geared-head lathe purchased by an Indiana 

ctrical device manufacturer ind one centering machine, 

for a Diese engine maker and an Indiana motor car 

ufacturer Makers of tin cans and uilder of agri 
tura j ne! r I active 

he \mer in Can Co. has awarded a general contract 

I i four-story reinforced concrete factory addition at 
Ma ood to Starrett-Bilks Co 160 North La Salle 
~—fr ini £ It] 

The Clamp Na cr 1532 Palmer Street, Chicago, Il 
vil onstru 1 one-story factory to cost $16,000 Ender 
Brothers $910 St Paul Avenue Chicago is the general 

ntractor 

Emma E. Peters, 1721 Armitage Avenue, Chicago, will 
construct a one-story factory addition for light metal 
work, or 1ot 96 xX 125 ft to cost $25,000 John Keeffer, 
6638 North Maplewood Avenue Chicago, is the general 


contractor 


Charles F. Glaeser has purchased for $26,000 the north- 
east corner of Palmer and Knox Streets, Chicago, 125 x 
182 ft., occupied by a new one story building containing 
6000 sq. ft It will be used for the manufacture of laundry 


machines 


The Illinois Glass Co., Alton, Ill., has had plans pre- 
pared for a steam power house, to cost $200,000 with equip- 
ment Jackson & Moreland, 31 St. James Avenue, Boston, 
are architects and engineers 


Bids will soon be askea by the Waterway Paper Prod- 
ucts Co., 3201 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, for its pro- 


posed addition, comprising one-story machine room, 80 x 
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300 ft., and power house, 40 x f t $: ) D. H 
Burnhan 160 North La Salle Street re t 
m1" _ . . y the 
rhe Torrant Foundry Co Chicag has ’ iired I 
nt and equipment of the T 4 I s | r ( 
ortlandt Street, for $175.0 The new wne! take 
rm liate possession and will continu perat I Expan 
is under considerat 
Johns Co lowa (¢ lowa ng S I 
De for a new machi! shop, 4 - ¢ f r wi I I 
nave en drawn by G. M. Griffith £ 
T ( & Northweste! | ( 2¢ \ 
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k } H Oak Gr e Stree 
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I ping “N ‘ ns and 
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I gal l I iriver nd 
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Cincinnati 
\ \ ‘ d rea i I el y tT 
i v e¢ re I 
t? 
I 
y y \ 
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. 
x \ 
i 
A AS = 
, n hir 
I E ( \ 
sthes } S pI 
I Shape i ( 
j I 1utoma ix I G 
M I Cor ratior De i r Richard Mact ( 
r I pur St t < I s é O} 
ilde according ( lo re} I Na ep tmer 
zg! i iarge iatne ( i \ \ lzond ( I while 
rai ithes have i a i i ive! exas and 
New Jersey 
ar builders s t ire plentiful and 
i é it OF s el rag £ rraers for shapers nave 
mped and there is less interest in drills Production 
however, continues on a beral scale and is impossible 
o obtain early deliveries n certain types of machines 
mn some instances buyers are unable to secure tools in 
less than three to four months 
Johns-Manville, In New York, has purchased a one- 
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story monitor type factory building, containing 40,000 sq. ft., 
and adjacent land at Seventy-first Street and the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, Cincinnati, from the Pollak Steel 
Co Several buildings for the manufacture of asbestos 


late shingles will be erected. 


The Duro Pump Mfg. Co., 537 Monument Avenue, Dayton, 
Ohio, will erect a four-story factory, 70 x 200 ft., adjoining 
present plant The cost is estimated at $175,000. 


& Williams, Home 


rchitects 


Schenk Mutual 


Building, Dayton, are the 


The Gravely Motor Plow & Cultivator Co., Dunbar, 


w. \ manufacturer of motor-driven plows and cultiva- 
tor s reported to be contemplating the removal of its 
plant to Dayton, Ohio 
[The Board of Education, Cincinnati, will soon start erec- 
n of the Western Hills high school, plans for which have 
een drawn by Garber & Woodward, Cincinnati, archi- 


The 
ng department, is 

The 
manufacturer of 


cost, including 


equipment for the 
estimated at $1,000,000. 


manual train- 


Perkins-Campbell Co., 626 Broadway, 


specialties, is 


Cincinnati, 
considering 
plant to about 


hardware ex- 
and 


$50,000 RB W 


tensions improvements in its cost 


Campbell is president 


The Columbu Railway Power & Light Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, is disposing of a preferred stock issue of $2,500,000, 
1 portion of the proceeds to be used for extensions and 
improvements, including work on the new Picway power 
plant, now in progress on the Scioto River, near the city 
mits, 

The Mills Equipment Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., ma- 
hinery dealer, has inquiries out for two 10-ton gasoline loco- 
motives 36-in gage one i2 to 16-in. suction dredge; 

yd pacity dip} lredge, and one gas-operated shovel, 
vith clamshell bucket, Northwest type 

The Tennessee Electric Power Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 

completing plans for a proposed hydroelectric power de- 
velopment on the Ocoe tiver, near Blue Ridge, Ga., with 
litial capacit f 22,000 hp A power dam and artificial 
eservoir will be constructed The entire project will cost 
about $2,500,0¢ 

The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, Laid- 

”¥ Works, Elmwood, Cincinnati, has awarded a general 

yntract I H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, for a one 

ul d oO 115 x 140 ft., to cost about $130,000 

The | ‘ & Coal Co., Jackson, Tenn., will make 


extensions and improvements in its three local ice-manu- 


facturing plant with the installation of additional ma- 
st $70.00( 
Duro | p Mfg. Ce Dayton, Ohio, has asked bids 
I t proposet I oO! addition, 70 x 200 ft., to cost 
} $ 0 A achinery 


Schenck & Williams, 


Mutual Home Building ire architects 
S land Lime C« Nashville Tenn., Thomas H 
arre! 6 Union Street, president, has been organized to 
k expand a number of companies in this dis- 
I Wor on begin on extensions in several of 
he mi illation of additional machinery 

M. ¢ I I Spring and Franklin Streets, Delaware, 
Ohio tl market for a used shearing machine. 

Ch Oakwoo Mfg. Co., Harvey and Morelia Avenues, 
Knoxville I I inufacturer of furniture, has tentative 
pla f thr story addition, to replace the portion of its 
factory ly lestroyed by fire Additional equipment 
vill be installed Howard Van Gilder is general manager. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 23. 





7E L. MESKER & CO., 100 North First Street, 
ville Ind manufacturer of grey iron and other 
will begin the erection of a one-story foundry 

1ddition, £ x 150 ft., to cost about $28,000 
Tr} Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind., manufacturer of 
lass jars and other containers, is said to have concluded 
negotiations with the Schram Glass Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 


or the purchase of its three 
Huntington, W. Va 
The owner 


tion of 


plants at 
Sapulpa, Okla., 


Hillsboro, IIL; 
for about $1,000,- 
the installa- 


and 


000. new plans enlargements and 


considerable additional machinery. 


rhe 


filed plans 


Hoyt Tool & 
for a 
equipment. 


The 


Engineering Co., 
story 


Indianapolis, has 
$12,000 exclusive 


one shop to 


cost 


Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 


plans for a one-story plate shop and welding works, 
140 x 450 ft., in the vicinity of East Pontiac Street and the 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, to cost 225,000 with 


equipment 
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The General Electric Co., 1635 Broadway, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has plans for a one-story addition to its Fort Wayne 
Electric Works, 50x 100 ft., to be known as building No. 11, 
to cost $30,000. 


Ovens, power equipment, conveying machinery and other 
equipment will be installed in the new baking plant to be 
constructed by the Model Baking Co., New albany, Ind 
at sedford, Ind., to cost about $80,000. Arthur Loomis 
Todd Building, Louisville, is architect. 


The Remy Electric Co., Anderson, Ind., a division of the 
General Motors Corporation, manufacturer of automotivs« 
starting and lighting equipment, is arranging the early 
operation of a branch plant at Muncie, Ind., using a build 
ing owned by the parent organization. It will be known as 
Remy plant No. 3. 


The Calumet Gas & Electric Co., Michigan City. Ind 
operated by the Midland Utilities Co., 72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, is having plans drawn by Sargent & Lundy, 72 
West Adams Street, engineer, for a proposed stean 
operated electric generating plant, to cost about $5.000.00( 
with transmission system. 

Employees of the Inter-State Car Co., Indianapolis, under 
the direction of Eugene H. Darrach. president and treasurer 
have formed the Inter-State Car & Foundry Co., capitalized 
at 1000 shares of stock, no par value, to take over and 
operate the present plant and business. The new organ 
ization will expand the foundry end of the business It 
will be headed by Leo R. Meyer, George J. Diver and 
Frank B. Stout. 


The Ohio Valley Roofing Co., 226 Division Street Evans 
ville, Ind., will proceed with the construction of a new 
three-story plant, 105x156 ft., for which a contract has 
been let to the M. J. Hoffman Construction Co., Furniture 
suilding, to cost about $75,000 with equipment. A. J 
Becker is general manager. 

The Penfield Axle Co., Peru, Ind., including property and 
buildings, equipment, manufactured products and material 
in process of manufacture, has been disposed of at public 
auction by the Wabash Valley Trust Co.. acting trustee 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Nov. 23 

a will soon be asked by the Southern Wheel Co 

Keystone Building, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of car- 
wheels, for its proposed plant on Goodfellow Avenue, St 
Louis., consisting of a group of buildings with main one- 
story foundry, estimated to cost $250,000 with equipment 
The Pitzman Engineering & Surveying Co., 615 Chestnut 
Street, St. Louis, is engineer. Frank C. Turner is first vice 
president. 

The International Harvester Co., 608 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, will soon begin superstructure for a three- 
story and basement, 65 x 100 ft., factory branch and service 
building at Parsons, Kan., to cost $90,000 with equipment. 

The Oil Well Supply Co., 215 Water Street, Pittsburgh, 
is said to be arranging to rebuild the portion of its plant 
at Poplar Bluff, Mo., recently destroyed by fire with loss 
close to $50,000 including equipment. 

The Congress Garage Co., 3619 Broadway, Kansas City, 
Mo., E. J. Willett, head, will proceed with the construction 
of a new five and six-story service, repair and garage build- 
ing at 3525 Broadway, to cost $500,000 with equipment 
Robert Garnell, company address, is architect. 

The Board of Education, Olathe, Kan., is considering the 
installation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
two-story and basement high school, to cost $150,000. W. H. 
Sayler & Co., Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo., are 
architects. 

The Cassville Ice Co., Cassville, Mo., is contemplating 
the erection of a new one-story ice-manufacturing plant to 
cost $35,000 with machinery. W. E. Bodine is head. 


H. N. Van Fleet, Carthage, Mo., is planning the erection 
of a one-story mill, 100 x 200 ft., at Joplin, Mo., for the 
manufacture of sash, doors and other millwork products, 
to cost $45,000. It will replace a plant recently destroyed 
by fire. 


Charles Page, Sand Springs, Okla., operating local textile 
mills and other industrial enterprises, is said to have tenta- 
tive plans under consideration for a hydroelectric power 
development on the Illinois River, near Watts, Okla., to cost 
$350,000 


The Massey-Harris Implement Co., Hutchinson, Kan., 
has, plans for a one-story and basement works, 120 x 140 ft., 
on Easley Street, to cost $30,000. 


Bids will soon be asked by the Christian Brothers College, 
1225 Henry Street, St. Joseph, Mo., for a three-story com- 
mercial and industrial high school, to cost $250,000. Maurice 
Carroll, Ridge Arcade, Kansas City, Mo., is architect. 
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The Koch Butchers’ Supply Co., 519 Wyandotte Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., has leased a two-story building, 117 x 
300 ft.. for a new plant to manufacture refrigerators, re- 
frigerating apparatus, etc. Millard Mayer is president 

Cc. F. and G. A. Malzahn, Perry, Okla., have plans for a 
one-story machine shop, to cost about $18,000. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad has bought an 1100-Ib. 
steam hammer. 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 2 

ENTATIVE plans are being eonsidered by the Emso 
"Wieaah & Equipment Co 7111 South Alameda Street, 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of oil well equipment, oil rigs 
ete... for a branch plant at Houston, Tex., reported to cost 
$200,000 with machinery 

Fire, Nov. 12, destroyed a portion of the power plant of 
the St. Johns Electric Co., St. Augustine, Fla., with loss 
reported at close to $50,000 including equipment. It is 
planned to rebuild. 

The Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa manufacturer of ice- 
making and refrigerating machinery, is contemplating the 
erection of a branch plant at Miami, Fla 

The Common Council, Sherman, Tex., is considering the 
installation of pumping machinery in connection with 
proposed municipal waterworks, to cost about $50,000. O J 
S. Ellington, city manager, in charge 

R. E. Boggs, Age-Herald Building Birmingham, ma- 
chinerv dealer, is in the market for a 1000 hp., turbo- 
generator, 550 volts, three-phase, 60 cycles 

The Board of Trustees, University of Texas, Austin, has 
completed plans for a one-story power house to cost 
$200,000 with machinery 

The Southern Properties, Inc., Dallas, Tex is arrang- 
ing for the erection of three ice-manufacturing plants, each 
to be equipped for an output of 50 tons per day. The entire 
project is estimated to cost $225,000 with machinery 

The Valley Electric & Ice Co., San Benito, Tex., has 
tentative plans under advisement for extensions and im- 
provements in its electric light and power plant, to cost 
$35,000 with equipment Frank C. Ludden is general 
manager. 

The Florida Block & Tile Mfg. Co., 300-A South Miami 
Avenue, Miami, Fla., has acquired property at Twentieth 
Street and the Curtis Road, and contemplates the construc- 
tion of a new plant for the manufacture of ceramic tile and 
kindred products, to cost $28,000 with machinery. The 
company was recently organized by John J. Barclay and 
John Quinn 

Nants & Co., Inc., Live Oak, Fla., has tentative plans 
for a new local mill for the manufacture of crates, baskets 
and kindred products. It is planned to develop a capacity 
of 5000 crates and baskets per day. W. E. Nants is gen- 
eral manager, in charge. 

The Kingsville Produce & Milling Co., Kingsville, Tex 
is contemplating the erection of a one-story ice-manufac- 
turing and refrigerating plant, to cost $50,000. 

The Herfurth Engine & Machinery Co., Kissimee, Fila., 
has inquiries out for a sand pumping outfit, for operation 
with oil engine. 

Bids will be received by the Board of City Commissioners, 
Port Arthur, Tex., for water purification equipment until 
Dec. 10, including two high head centrifugal pumps and 
two low head centrifugal units, with complete auxiliaries 
The Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co., Interstate Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo., is engineer. 

The Electric Ice Co., Inc., 414 Carondelet Street, New 
Orleans, will proceed with the construction of a new ice- 
manufacturing plant at Hattiesburg, Miss., for an initial 
output of 20 tons per day. 

Cc. W. Hunter, supervisor of industrial division, State 
Prison Farm, ‘Tallahasse, Fla., is planning to purchase 
equipment for the manufacture of automobile license tags, 
for installation at the institution. 

The Texas Utilities Co., Plainview, Tex., has plans under 
way for a one-story ice-manufacturing plant at Colorado, 
Tex., to cost about $100,000 with machinery. 

The Town Council, Harahan, La., plans the installation 
of centrifugal pumping equipment in connection with a 
proposed municipal waterworks. 
~ Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the five-story plant to be erected by 
the Dietzel Bakery, 120 South Alamo Street, San Antonio, 
Tex., estimated to cost $85,000. Morris & Noonan, Builders’ 
Exchange Building, are architects. Louis Dietzel is pres- 
ident. 

The Cummer Lumber Co., P. O. Box 176, Jacksonville, 
Fla., has preliminary work under way on a limestone prop- 
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Heavy-Duty Diesel Engines.—Anderson Engine & 


Co., Anderson, Ind. Bulletin 33 of 20 pages de- 
nd lustrates type KD heavy-duty vertical en- 
direct mnection to generators or for belt or 

Y chiner The r.p.m. are arranged for 

] peed tor standard stock generators 

nge fror t 60 hp., with floor space from 


The height above floor is 


High-Speed bans. American Blower {o.. Detroit 


describes a Sirocco fan for 


ter tor adr é ind designed for use in 
ther plants The bulletin gives 
yacitic and speeds under vary- 


rious sizes of operating 


Dustless Floors. hee Corporatio Newark N. J 
roduct iid to prevent 
pre de a hard, dust- 


Modern Materials Handling Methods.—The« Westine 


Mfg. Co Circular No i378, which 
results to be obtained n the 

h the use of electrically driven 

L of materia Information 


ering the principal groups of 


Fiving uses typical out 


i juipment best suited for their 
d_ the circular de ribes the 
j pment for mater hat 
‘ } ts winche ‘ rs 
I nt ele ite r KS ( 
the type I equipment 
trate 
Giear Speed Reducing tL nits. Philadelp} (;eal 
et Ph lelpl | I 
rding ty} gear 
Air Drills f ! t Too (¢ Folder de 
rd d re er 
id re given 
in é par 
Carbon Dioxide Recorder. ehling Instrument ¢ 
é rit I \ pe cq‘ 
\ the ) ples [ 
{ ‘ I I eT l ae 
‘ D r er 
Polyphase Induction Motors Allis-Cha ers Mfz 
in hos ¢ s 
y il 
(Garage and Shop Equipment.—Manl« Mfe. ¢ York, 
, i ] yrether 
y i t y t S 
I Ve istrated 
Water Softening. Nat i Lime Association, 918 G 
t r \ W hingetor Bulletin of 48 pages form- 


the subject of water softening, 
nt of tatistical information and a 


It is issued in the interests of 


itior 
Coal Excavating Machinery. McKinlay Mining «& 
eM } e ¢ ind Marietta Mfe. Co., Point Pleas- 
Va B tir devoted to rotary cutting ma- 


al seams and loading the mate- 
Phe machinery is adaptable to other 


gypsun hale, clay, etec., and is being devel- 
ng tunnels in hard rock and for similar 
gx worl 

Plant Engineering.—Frank ID. Chasse Inc Chicago 
I the title of a pamphlet which 

é pliant tio? ayout, expansion, ete 
; Rope Drive. Allis-Chalmers Mfe Co., Milwaukee 
et Ni 22 October 1925, of 16 pages discribes 
Allis Texrope Drive lexible and positive multiple belt 
Report of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, upon 
the Simplex track jack made by Templeton, Kenly & Co., 
Ltd Chicago, forms the subject of a 58-page pamphlet 
detailing tests, service record and description of this form 


of lifting device. Some improvements in the jack, suggested 


b 1a } ms . cache 
vy th laboratories, have been made by the manufacturer. 
The jacks are intended for 


track work 


“+o 


ae. 


SS Rote 


2 cheatin 


eid. <n stig cictaettne al itll sors ed tea 


hag atlas 


se ola Sie 


Sohal co a 


Industrial News Notes 


The Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J., has purchased 
the works and properties of the Electrical Alloy Co., Morris- 
town, N. J. The Morristown plant will be operated as 
the electrical alloy division of the Driver-Harris Co. and 
the main executive offices and sales department will be 
concentrated at Harrison. The Morristown plant has been 
acquired for increased manufacturing facilities. A much 
larger research and development department will be main- 
tained and the company feels that, by this larger de- 
partment, it will be able to render a distinct service to 
the electric heating and allied industries. 


The Lyon Iron Works, Greene, N. Y., making a line of 
foundry and machine shop products distributed through 
Fink-Dumont-White, Inc., New York, has recently been 
reorganized F. P. Fink and R. B. Dumont have pur 
chased a_ substantial interest in the Lyon works and 
have been elected vice-president and secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively. George G. Raymond continues as presi 
dent and general manager. 


The Ebenezer Electric Plating Works, Ebenezer, N. Y 
has been organized to do all kinds of plating, grinding 
and polishing A new shop has been built Machinery 
and equipment were purchased new when the shop was 
completed 


The Stoker Engineering & Sales Corporation, 
Harrison Street, Philadelphia, is Eastern representative 
for the sale of the King Coal automatic stoker, manu 
factured by Joseph Harrington, tiverside, Tl The cor 
poration handles also Defender combustion control ap 
paratus, is capitalized at $100,000 and is chartered to sell 
and install stokers and all kinds of boiler room devices 


and combustion apparatus The president and general 
manager is Byron T. Mottinger; first vice-president, H. A 
Ruetschi; second vice-president, David W. McDowell 


secretary, James Donaldson, and treasurer, William J 
Craig The corporation will be in the market for con 
mon and fire bricks, furnace arches, feed-water heaters 
pipes, valves and fittings, fire clays and cements, motors 
and electrical appliances, and other allied products 

The Goodell Pratt Co., Greenfield, Mass., small tools, has 
elcsed its Shelburne Falls, Mass., tool plant 

The Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers 
of magnetic pulleys and separators, announces that Page & 
Ludwick, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, will represent 

in the Chicago district Page & Ludwick have also 
een appointed agents in the Chicago district for the Thomas 
Flexible Coupling Co., Warren, Pa 


} 


The Air Preheater Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York 
manufacturer of the Ljungstrom Air Preheater, is a con 
solidation of James Howden & Co. of America, Ine., and 
the Ljungstrom interests of Stockholm, Sweden. The newly 
formed corporation takes over all Ljungstrom patent rights 
together with the shops of James Howden & Co. of America 
Inc., at Wellsville, N. Y B. G. Brolinson has been elected 
president and W. L. Batt, president of S. K. F. Industries 
Inc., is chairman of the board of directors 


Ralph Staley and Henry A. Schrantz have purchased 
the Canton Auto Spring Co., Canton, Ohio, and will con 
tinue to carry a complete stock of automobile and truck 
springs and bumpers, at the same time offerine service 
in re-arching and retempering springs and straightening 
axles 

Briggs & Turivas, 110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
dealers in scrap metals, has purchased eighteen acres of 
land south of the Indiana Harbor Belt Line and east of 
Western Avenue, Blue Island, II. This newly acquired 
property is adjacent to their former holdings and will be 
used for the purpose of extending their local plant 

‘The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has taken 
a contract for two 10-ft. gas producers for the Reading Iron 
Co., Reading, Pa.; two 10-ft. producers for the West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co., Piedmont, W. Va.; one 8-ft. producer for 
the Stauffer Chemical Co., Chester, Pa.; six Chilean mills 
for South African mines and 25 open-hearth charging cars 
for the Otis Steel Co Cleveland. 


As a side light on the activity in the foundry supply 
business, sales of tumbling barrels are reported by the 
W. W. Sly Mfg. Co. to the Link Belt Co., Indianapolis; Rome 
Stove & Range Co., Rome, Ga.; American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., Baltimore; Farrell-Cheek Steel Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio; Lakey Foundry Co., Muskegon, Mich., and Leonard 
Baker Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. Sand blast mills have 
been purchased by the Lincoln Foundry Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
and the Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh. The Delco 
Light Co., Dayton, Ohio, has bought a sand blast room. 

The Calcos Steel & Iron Co., Philadelphia, has moved 
into its new warehouse at 1330 North Thirtieth Street, 
in that city, carrying stocks of bars, angles, bands, tire 
steel, etc 
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The Chase Brass Companies, Inc., on Nov 1 opened 
a warehouse at 134 Lafayette Street, New York, to cover 
stocks of brass, bronze and copper in tubes, sheet and rod 
form 

The Crane Co., Chicago, is opening up a new distributing 
plant in Mason City, Iowa, to furnish plumbing supplies, 
ete., to northern Iowa and southern Minnesota. It 
hopes to have the building completed by Jan. 1 and is 
assured a ready market in the territory Besides the 
Crane Co. project, others now under way are branches 
of Swift & Co. and Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 


Suburban Bronze & Iron Corporation, Atlantic Avenue and 
107th Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y., has been organized, 
to do bronze and iron work of all descriptions for office 
buildings, hotels and banks, and other miscellaneous work 
such as stairs, railings, gratings, ladders, gates, saddles, 
window guards, ‘grille work, ete. The plant is built and 
manufacturing will be by contract The company will be 
in the market for materials 


My T Fine Gas Range Co., South Bend, Ind., has been 
incorporated for $225,000 for the purpose of taking over 
the Matthews Banner Range Co., South Bend. At pres- 


nt the company is at 2511 West Sample Street, in a 
plant owned by the Range Realty Co. It intends to carry 
on the manufacture of the Matthews Banner gas range, 


' 


and will be in the market for materials The officers are 
Roy W. Fries, president Tom Williams, vice-president ; 
Shirley Jackson, secretary, and Barry Scanlon, treasurer 


The board of directors includes also Sam P. Schwartz 


The Perrigo Foundry & Machine Co., Jeloit, Wis., has 
amended its corporate articles to provide for a change in 
title to the Progressive Mfg. Co John Halvorsrud is 


president, and W. 8S. Perrigo, secretary 


The Universal Foundry Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has increased 
its authorized capitalization from $25,000 to $50,000 to ac 
commodate the growth of its business and provide for in 


creased ou put 


The Railway Safets Brake toek Corporation, recently 
incorporated with headquarters at Tacoma, Wash., P. O. 
Box 139. bas not decided whether or not it will manufacture 


lochs in a plant 6f its own or contract for them, as has been 


acne-in the past The lock is a device for use on railroad 
ars without interfering with existing equipment B. W. 
Webster is president and B. R. Lewis is treasurer 





Trade Change 


The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, manu 
facturer of lathes and milling machine and the Smith & 
Mills Co., Cincinnati manufacturer of shapers, has 
appointed the Stoer Machinery Co., Philadelphia, sales agent 


in Philadelphia territory 


The Roller-Smith Co., 233 Broadway, New York, an- 
nounces that its Knoxville Tenn., agent, the Tennessee 
Engineering & Sales Co., has opened a branch office at 
193 North Boulevard, Atlanta The company’s New England 
agent, the Detweiler-Bell Co., now has its main office at 101 
Milk Street, Boston, and has a branch office at 152 Temple 
Street, New Haven Paul G. Detweiler and R. H, McCormick 
are located in the Boston office and F. M. Lord is in the 
New Haven office 


The Cleveland office of the Sullivan Machinery Co., hith- 
erto at room 701 Rockefeller Building, has moved to room 
1506 in the same building, to secure needed additional space 
RnR. T. Stone is manager. The company has moved its office 
in Sydney, Ne® South Wales, R. D. Willets, manager, to b 3 
the Kembla Building, Margaret Street 


The Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, manufacturer of 
Union and Gem fuses and Union outlet and Gem switch 
boxes, has moved its Detroit office from the Transportation 
suilding to 429 Wayne Street 


A branch office and salesroom has been opened at 338 
Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, by the Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass A stock of grinding wheels will be carried. Ralph ie] 
O. Anderson continues as district manager 3 


P| 

The Union Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., has appointed 
the Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland, its sole o 
distributor for that territory for the complete line of lathe, re 


drill and planer chucks. 


E. D. Giberson & Co., Inc., 40 Rector Street, New York, 
has removed its Havana, Cuba, offices from the Royal 
tank of Canada Building to Avenida de la Republica 119. 
M. Grassi is the new Havana manager, superseding D. L. 
Monjo The company specializes in boiler tubes and other 
iron and steel products 

M. A. Hughes, Railway Excharge Building, Seattle. 


Wash., has been appointed representative of Foote Brothers 
Gear & Machine Co., Chicago 





Current Metal Prices 


On Smal’ Lots, Delivered from Stocks, New York 


fT. HESE prices are given for the convenience of small- | 
lot buyers whose requirements do not run into mill- 
size orders. 
Only base prices can be listed in some cases, due to 


limits of space; other items of a given group are 
deducible from the base price. 
Bars, Shapes and Plates 
Per Lb. 

Bars: 

tefined iron bars, base price a Sr. 

Swedish charcoal iron bars, base.....7.00c. to 7.25c. 

OES SUOGE WREE, DABS BIICS. 0006s ccscvccccccses 3.24c. 
i nc ceeetcaeeeneek ewannnes -4.49c. | 
3ands, base price........ ahaa ea einem eae +o ede 9OC. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 

Se EEE OC ET OTR eee 3.34c. 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % in. 

Se SERGE eae es a aes Gham KAM 3.24¢c. 
Steel plates, %4 in. and heavier............... 3.34¢ 
Merchant Steel 

Per Lb 

Zire, 136 BM im, Od MARMOF. «ooo. cc csesnccicesteeee 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 24% x % in. and larger) ...3.65c. 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger...............- 4.20¢ 


Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.6.25c. to 6.75c. 
Open-hearth spring steel .4.50c. to 7. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 


ne a wieteuw wwwew 4.00c. 

I IONE his ocak vv eso se see .. .4.50e. 

Standard tool steel, base price...... o 12.00c. 

Extra tool steel bee oe eees . .15.00¢ to 18.00c. 

Special too] ‘feel .......... ..20.00c. to 23.00c. 

High-speed tee], 18 per cent tungsten.. 70c. 

Sheet«* 
Blue Annealed 

Per L? 

No. 10 .. ar star 5 tes » oe d.09C, 

a Ee Sus aed er Pekin ....0-94e. 

No. 14 eeoeeeese ee .3.99¢ 

nema bs Perrier a . .4.09¢e. 

Box Annealed—Black 
St I 
P¢ r Lb 

is. 18 to 20 . 8.95 1.10c. 5.75¢ 

Nas. 22 and 24 4.20 41.35¢ 5.90c. 

N 26 4.25¢ 4.40¢ 6.05c. 

No. 28 ~ 400 to 4.50c. 6.35c. 

No 0 1.55 o 4.70c 6.R5« 

Galvanized 

Per Tb 

No. 14 . .4.60c. 

No. 16 .. ~- 4.150. 

Nos. 18 and 20 . -4.90c. 

Nos. 22 and 24 ee : ; .5.05e 
No Zt .5.20c. | 

No. 28? . 0.00. 

No c .6.00e. 

Ni & lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher per 100 Ib 


Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel 
Black Galv 


Wrought Iron 
Black Galv 


% in. Butt.... 46 29 | % in. Butt.... 4 +19 
% in. Butt... 51 37 | % in. Butt.... 11 + 9 
1-3 in. Butt... 53 39 | 1-1% in. Butt 14 + 6 | 
2%-6 in. Lap.. 48 35 | 2-in. Lap... 5 +14 | 
7&8 in. Lap.. 44 17 | 3-6 in. Lap... 11 6 
11&12in. Lap. 37 12 | 7-12 in. Lap.. 3 +16 


Bolts and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 30 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
80, 20, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Steel Wire 


Base PrRIcEt ON No. $9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
Rete AG es eta eteevsadeka 4.10c. to 4.25c. | 
RENEE, Se tO re ele cual 4.35c. to 4.50c. | 
Galvanized, annealed ...............e0. 5.00c. to 5.15c. 
EE ROR 4s suisse ss a euatbiens «en 5.00c. to 5.15c. 
pi eer 6.00c. to 6.15c. 


tRegular extras for lighter gage 








The prices which are quoted below are those at 
which small lots may be bought, whether from job- 
bers’ or other stocks. 

Complete market reports and prices on large ship- 
ments from mills will be found elsewhere under “Iron 


and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 








Rod, Tobe and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


Brass Sheet, 


im. bees Wee. os c:xes seein sac oun 195c. to 205c. 
it DPRNE WIRD: onc cvccccchsseccchon 20%c. to 21%c. 
A TO i is «. ava'e dks ae hele ee 17%c. to 18%c. 
Beas tGbk DRAMA. «0... sacccncvecakee 275éc. to 28%c. 
Brass tube, seamless ........ce-cece0e 24%4c. to 25%c. 
Copper tube, seamless .........++++0+ 25%c. to 26%e. 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 23%c. to 24%c. per Ib. 
base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14x20 


Grade Grade Prime Seconds 
“AAA” -_ 80 Ib.. .$6.15 $5.90 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 Ib... 6.30 6.05 
14x20 14x20 100 Ib... 6.45 6.20 
IC. .$11.25 $8.85 IC... 6.65 6.40 
IX.. 12.85 10.85 Tsc> tae 7.60 
IXX.. 14.40 12.55 IXX... 9.00 8.75 
IXXX.. 15.76 13.85 IXXX.. .10.35 10.10 
IXXXX.. 17.00 15.05 FRAAZX.. 23.80 11.10 
Terne Plates 
8 lb. coating, 14 x 20 
MPT: : 5.0.4 cbceb eames 4heuaereee $7.00 to $8.00 
IC in bC6 G96 CE awe albele wee eee 7.25 to 8.25 
ih a's ccs nsasantaendanedeaneeeel 8.25 to 8.75 
PONE: ME kkc ccc cueds bauer 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin * 
eRe SP... i vccaac suns alone eine 64%c. to 65c. 
oa a a a .68tee. to 69c. 
Copper 
A TR: oo cin bnud xpede akan oe wa eee kee 15%c. 
SRCOPUINEAG (cu swiss sawhnue nub ene ae 5eeh eee awe 15%e. 
 nivciciiwiscdnvescbecaeesenbncehb ade 15c. 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
TO RUOINEP naa ccs snccadantcaseesnanee 10%c. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks....... 13%c.; open, 13%c. 
Lead and Solder* 
American pig lend ...cccsccccscccecs 10%c. to 12%c. 
PP ar ero = 12%c. to 13%c. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed............e.eeee8 40%c. 
De, 5s ME: 5 ci ecw eked saw Seek punk euie 37 4c. 
PS GESED ve vinev vsenacdsdeedddsdebiestuaee 3l1c. 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 
et ee te OM. . <6 vnscesdévwesveeusies 75e. to 90c. 


Commercial grade, per Ib..............e0. 85c. to 50c. 
SEG Ws UT Biks bec cecniaweaddesccdvenen 25c. to 35c. 
Antimony 
RONG: - o5200craccnccneeniceaben 21%c. to 22%c. 
Aluminum 

No. 


1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), ingots for remelting, per lb 30%c. to 3lc. 


Old Metals 


The market is lower. 


Dealers’ buying prices are as 
follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 

CORSE, DORTY GEUGIONG boc cs ccscccscscavwnsesaen 12.00 
Lt. rt MD «sc acwwscaeeeaee es can aeeae 11.75 
Se Se 0s as ane we'binecicn pew Meare ee 9.50 
III sree « Sibu maak ien'e hima winieaiaun on SRR 7.00 
I a dre ace in ota fa Gen ana are 6.00 
Heavy machine composition ...............eee0: 8.75 
ee POOP IO 8.75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.......... 8.00 
DA AE ck doe 6 bas mask aie Rin a wackeuais ee 8.25 
nh Sn 6huuic une Gaede 6&0 pioe-odead neken eel 6.25 
EN. dea cheba Ou 4.6 os out awe ee es A was a ae 5.25 
tt sn”. oc0s ccsddenabhwhicr dé ea ca uae 19.50 
ee re 19.50 


1506 





